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RELIGION IN THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT 


OF ENGLISH novelists of the first rank, George Eliot is easily the most 
paradoxical. She appreciates the importance of religion in human life 
and writes novels to enforce it; but she does not believe in God. She 
espouses the determinism of Bray and Mackay; yet she makes duty, 
with its implication of free will, the chief word of her creed. She does 
not consider herself bound in her private life by the traditional laws 
of marriage; yet her journals and her novels maintain the sanctity of 
the marital union and the importance of the family bond. She is in- 
tensely intellectual, with an eager and receptive mind; yet there is in 
much of her work a deep scepticism about the value of the intellect 
in what she considers the most important area of life: that of moral 
judgments. She is a ‘‘meliorist’”’ who thinks the world slowly advancing 
to a better life; but she finds increasing comfort in what has been 
called that most melancholy of beatitudes, “‘Blessed are the dead.” 

It may well be that there are genuine inconsistencies here, for 
George Eliot likes to remind us that human beings do behave incon- 
sistently.! But it may also be that some of these inconsistencies are 
more apparent than real, and are the natural result of a vision both 
comprehensive and discriminating and of a conscience determined to 
report experiences with scrupulous fidelity to its vision. Such is the 
case in her treatment of religion and particularly of Dissent. How 
does it happen that anyone who could write of Evangelical clergymen 
what she wrote of Dr. Cumming, the famous preacher,’ and could refer 
to “perverted moral judgment” as inseparable from the dogmatic 
system of “‘all Evangelical believers’*—how does it happen that such 
a person, in little more than a year after this indictment, could pre- 
sent one of the most attractive pictures in literature of an Evangelical 
minister: The Reverend Edgar Tryan in Janet’s Repentance? How 

! Chapter LXI of Middlemarch, for example, is introduced with this quotation from 
Rasselas: “Inconsistencies,” answered Imlac, “cannot both be right, but imputed to 
man they may both be true.” 

2 “Given, a man with moderate intellect, a moral standard not higher than the 
average, some rhetorical affluence and great glibness of speech, what is the career in 
which, without the aid of birth or money, he may most easily attain power and reputa- 
tion in English society? Where is that Goshen of mediocrity in which a smattering of 


science and learning will pass for profound instruction, where platitudes will be ac- 
cepted as wisdom, bigoted narrowness as holy zeal, unctuous egoism as God-given 


piety? Let such a man become an evangelical preacher. . . . ” (“Evangelical Teaching: 
Dr. Cumming,” in Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book [Edinburgh and London, 
1884], p. 145.) 


3 Tbid., pp. 188-89. 
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does it happen that a woman who could write: ““No one can have 
talked to the more enthusiastic Methodists and listened to their stories 
of miracles without perceiving that they require no other passport to 
a statement than that it accords with their wishes and their general 
conception of God’s dealings’* could soon thereafter pay that in- 
comparable tribute to zealous Methodism which is the portrait of 
Dinah Morris in Adam Bede? 

To understand these and other questions about George Eliot’s 
treatment of religion, we have to remind ourselves of a fact that should 
never be forgotten in any consideration of the subsequent influences 
on her development: namely, that the basic inspiration which gave 
direction to all her works and led her to make of her novels a plea for 
human solidarity was Christianity. Even though she came to reject 
historical Christianity long before the appearance of Scenes of Clerical 
Life in 1857, she maintained to the end the ethical idealism it had 
taught her in her Anglican home at Griff, at the Evangelical school of 
Miss Wallington, and at the strongly Calvinistic institution of the 
Misses Franklin. As much as Matthew Arnold, she thus epitomizes 
in her life and works the spiritual history of the nineteenth century, 
of which there is hardly a more graphic symbol than the image of 
this intensely serious young intellectual lifting her eyes in sorrow from 
her careful translation of Strauss’s creed-wrecking Leben Jesu and 
fixing them intently on the crucifix she kept before her. 

Of an affectionate and ardent disposition, she responded eagerly 

to the view that good works were the sign of a vivid faith. ‘‘Miss 
Lewis’s evangelical views demanded action. Before the age of twelve, 
Mary Anne was teaching a Sunday school class; a little later she was 
devoting herself to clothing societies and other relief work organiza- 
tions.’ At the same time she was beginning to make the acquaintance 
of those great classics of Christian literature, to the indelible effect 
of which her novels, letters, and journals bear repeated testimony. 
Long before she had heard of Comte’s religion of humanity, she could 
read in Jeremy Taylor: 
For we must remember that we have a great work to do, many enemies to 
conquer, many evils to prevent, much danger to run through, many diff- 
culties to be mastered, many necessities to serve, and much good to do, many 
children to provide for, or many friends to support, or many poor to re- 
lieve... .§ 


' Tbid., p. 157. 
* Blanche Colton Williams, George Eliot (New York, 1936), p. 22. 
® The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living and of Holy Dying (London, 1856), p. 9. 
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Or she could learn, even more impressively, from Pascal, that most 
perceptive student of the human heart, whom she would still be read- 
ing in the closing years of her life,’? that we must be ready ‘‘d prendre 
part a tout ce qui arrive d nos amis en toutes les maniéres que la raison 
veut que nous y prenions parl, aux dépens de notre bien, de notre com- 
modité, de notre liberté, el méme de notre vie, si c’est un sujet qui le 
mérite.’’® And from the simplest and yet most unforgettable of them 
all, she could read—and the lines call up pictures of a whole host of 
her characters: 

He doth much, who loveth much; he doth much, who doth well; and he 
doth much and well, who constantly preferreth the good of the community to 
the gratification of his own will. Many actions, indeed, assume the appear- 
ance of Charity, that are wholly selfish and carnal; because inordinate affec- 
tion, self-will, the hope of reward, and the desire of personal advantage, are 
the motives that influence human conduct. 

. it is His Blessed Will that we should learn to ‘bear one another’s 
burthens’: and as no man is free from some burthen of sin or sorrow, as none 
has strength and wisdom sufficient for all the purposes of life and duty, the 
necessity of mutual forbearance, mutual consolation, mutual support, in- 
struction, and advice, is founded upon our mutual imperfections, troubles, 
and wants. Besides, adversity better displays the fortitude and virtues that 
we possess: for these attacks do not contribute to make us frail, but rather 
shew us to be what we are.® 


Yet there is much in these books, as there was perhaps much in 
her training, to which George Eliot never responded. Her zeal was all 
for works, and though she might for a time profess justification by 
faith, she had little or no share in the specifically religious emotions 
which faith usually arouses: in St. Augustine’s restless heart or in the 
soul afire of the great mystics. She could admire the Theresa of Avila 
who founded a religious order; but the Theresa of the ecstasy, whose 
writings are one of the glories of Spanish literature, she cared nothing 
for. In spite of her admiration and sympathy, she can give us in 
Romola only a partial portrait of Savonarola, whose interior spiritual 
life is a closed book to her. ‘“M. A. Evans était fermée a la vie religieuse 
proprement dite, inaccesible a l’émotion mystique. Sa foi était toute de 


7J. W. Cross, George Eliot’s Life as Related in Her Letters and Journals (New 
York, 1903), m1, 235. 

8 Quoted by Francois Mauriac, Les Pages Immortelles de Pascal (Paris, 1940), pp. 
24-25. 

9 Of the Imitation of Jesus Christ, trans. T. F. Dibdin (London, 1828), xv, 2, xv1, 
4, pp. 40-41, 43-44. 
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léte ... elle finit par devenir une affaire de conduile et de philosophie.’’® 
That is one reason why most of her good characters, though filled 
with charity, have no devotional life; why Maggie and Dorothea, in 
their moments of greatest crisis, do not pray." The other is, of course, 
that by the time of The Mill and the Floss and Middlemarch, the 
creator and original of these heroines had ceased to believe there was 
anyone to pray to. 

George Eliot was concerned for a time with the doctrinal aspects 
of religion because she thought there was a necessary connection 
between them and her moral code. But during the Coventry period, 
she came to believe not only that there was no necessary connection 
between Christian doctrine and her concept of duty but that it was 
precisely Christian doctrine, with its emphasis on the glory of God 
and the goal of personal salvation, which so often encouraged egoism 
and ignored the social virtues. “‘In proportion as thoughts of men 
and women are removed from earth,” she felt, and ‘‘diverted from 
mutual responsibilities, the more they neglect mutual duties and 
squander strength in vain speculation.” The tendency to regard all 
metaphysical and theological discussion as vain was permanently 
solidified when she accepted the thesis of Feuerbach that the God of 
man’s hopes was simply a projection of human consciousness, a 
shadow on the wall of the universe. “The idea of a God who not only 
sympathises with all we feel and endure for our fellow-men, but who 
will pour new life into our too languid love, and give firmness to our 
vacillating purpose, is an extension and multiplication of the effects 
produced by human sympathy.’ 

The kind of doctrine George Eliot particularly reacted against was 
Calvinism in its strictest form, the kind we may presume she was 
taught at the Franklin school since the proprietors were of the Par- 

10 P. Bourl’Honne, George Eliot: Essai de Biographie Intellectuelle et Morale, 18 19- 
1854 (Paris, 1933), pp. 29-30. “De ceur” would be more exact than “de téte.”” 

"! R. H. Hutton comments on the strange failure of Dorothea, a woman accustomed 
to pray on the floor of cottages, so much as to think of God in the night of desolation 
when she believes that Ladislaw loves Rosamond. (Cf. Essays on Some of the Modern 
Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith [London, 1887], pp. 220 ff.). On this whole 
matter of Eliot’s lack of devotional life and the difference it has made in her works, it 
is illuminating to contrast the bleak poem on renunciation which in 1840 she con- 
tributed to the Evangelical Christian Observer with the glowing poem of the young Hop- 
kins on the same subject: “The Habit of Perfection”; and to compare her novels with 
those of a modern writer who resembles her in several ways: Francois Mauriac. Cf. 
especially Le Neud de Viperes. 

2 Williams, of. cit., p. 47. 

‘8 Eliot, Essays and Leaves, p. 196. 
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ticular Baptist creed. This, of course, teaches that God selects certain 
few—the elect—for eternal salvation and abandons the rest—the mass 
of mankind—to eternal damnation. God does this not for any good 
He foresees in the elect nor for any evil deeds in the reprobate (man 
is fallen, utterly devoid of goodness, and without free will) but 
simply because it pleases Him. In the Calvinist tradition, furthermore, 
material prosperity has long been interpreted as one of the signs of 
election. This harrowing doctrine, which dominated English theology 
between the Reformation and the time of Laud, had by George Eliot’s 
day been severely modified or glossed over by most Evangelicals and 
ordinary Anglicans, and flatly rejected by the Wesleyan Methodists. 
It is clear that it would logically make the concept of moral responsi- 
bility and of the value of good deeds as meaningless as any other strict 
determinism must do. It easily led to egoism and to clannishness: to 
the notion of an elect against an evil world. 

Such theology must ultimately have proved abhorrent to a mind 
like George Eliot’s, as indeed it was to the great mass of the Christian 
body. Nevertheless, it was still taught in some circles, and Evangeli- 
calism and much of Dissent remained tainted with it. In George Eliot’s 
view, it was “‘the natural crop of a human mind where the soul is 
chiefly made up of egoistic passions and dogmatic beliefs.’’”” She well 
knew that Christianity did not have to be thus tainted and often was 
not so. “‘The best minds that accept Christianity as a divinely in- 
spired system, believe that the great end of the Gospel is not merely 
the saving but the educating of men’s souls, the creating within them 
of holy dispositions, the subduing of egoistical pretensions, and the 
perpetual enhancing of the desire that the will of God—a will synony- 
mous with goodness and truth—may be done on earth.’ Still there 
was always the danger and often the fact of perversion, of the appeal 
to base motives of spiritual exclusiveness, an appeal which could 
hardly be made when one realized that this was the only world and 
that all men had the same destiny. Thus she could say in the ’forties, 
and she would have considered the remark applicable to the rest of 
her life: “I say it now, and I say it once for all, that I am influenced 
in my own conduct at the present time by far higher considerations, 


4 Ts it possible to say whether George Eliot ever believed in freedom of the will, 
and if so, to what extent? There is much talk of inexorable laws and resignation to the 
inevitable in her work. Yet if men are not free, why write books proposing virtue as the 
way of life? Undoubtedly no simple answer is possible, but the question is important. 

Essays and Leaves, p. 192. 

16 Tbid., p. 183. 
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and by a nobler idea of duty, than I ever was while I held the evangeli- 
cal beliefs.’"'” Or as she put it succinctly in 1853: ““Heaven help us! 
said the old religion; the new one, from its very lack of that faith, will 
teach us all the more to help one another.’”® 

Nevertheless, though in her letters and essays, her strictures on 
the failures of Christianity are often keen, the treatment in her novels 
of all forms of religion is usually respectful and often, especially with 
Dissent (in the popular sense of the term: Evangelicalism as well as 
Methodism, Congregationalism, and so forth), warm and affectionate, 
since Dissent was more actively benevolent than the Established 
Church of her childhood. One reason for this apparent inconsistency 
we have seen: she owed her own ethics to Christianity and she knew 
that she did.!® Consequently she would present in a favorable light 
every manifestation of Christianity which concentrated on the ethics, 
reserving her irony for indifferent Anglicans like Mr. Crewe of Milby 
and for concentration on doctrine, whether for selfish reasons, as with 
Mr. Bulstrode, or merely through the innocent ignorance of a Reverend 
Amos Barton, who preached against the Socinians to the utterly 
bewildered parishioners of Shepperton Church. 
All the great religions of the world, historically considered, are rightly the ob- 
jects of deep reverence and sympathy—they are the record of spiritual strug- 
gles, which are the types of our own. This is to me pre-eminently true of 
Hebrewism and Christianity, on which my own youth was nourished. And in 
this sense, I have no antagonism towards any religious belief, but a strong 
outflow of sympathy. Every community met to worship the Highest Good 
(which is understood to be expressed by God) carries me along in its main cur- 
rent; and if there were not reasons against my following such an inclination 
I should go to church or chapel constantly for the sake of the delightful emo- 
tions of fellowship which come over me in religious assemblies—the very na- 
ture of such assemblies being the recognition of a binding belief or spiritual 
law, which is to lift us into willing obedience and save us from the slavery of 
unregulated passion or impulse.?° 


In addition to her ethical sympathy, a second reason is suggested 
by the quotation above. George Eliot had a marked tendency to cher- 
ish the past and hallow it in memory, as witness the loving pictures of 


childhood in The Mill on the Floss and of farm life in Adam Bede. She 


7 Cross, 1, 115. 

8 Ibid., p. 217. 

‘9 “NMfy soul heartily responds to your rejoicing that society is attaining a more 
perfect idea and exhibition of Paul’s exhortation—‘Let the same mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus’.” (Jbid., p. 118.) 

20 Cross, m1, 155-56. 
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believed that “the historian guides us rightly in urging us to dwell 
on the virtues of our ancestors with emulation,’ and this tendency 
was elevated to a principle by the gradual application of the theory 
of development or evolution to all forms of human activity. In this 
view, perhaps suggested to her by Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect, 
which she reviewed for the Westminster in 1851, all our past creeds 
are necessary stages on the road to a higher religion than any yet 
conceived. They have something to teach us, but only by a willingness 
to understand them can we learn their lesson. 

With these ideas in mind, let us look rather closely at the treat- 
ment of religion in Middlemarch, which in our own day has come to be 
considered her masterpiece: ‘‘the magnificent book which with all 
its imperfections is one of the few English novels written for grown-up 
people;’” and then briefly at two other works in which religion plays 
a prominent part: Adam Bede and Scenes of Clerical Life. 

It is true, as R. H. Hutton has pointed out, that Middlemarch is 
a deeply sceptical novel, implying George Eliot’s belief that no Provi- 
dence guides human destinies,” and that consequently formal religion 
is treated less favorably than in the earlier works. Nevertheless, the 
treatment follows the principles we have seen. The characters who 
are held up for our admiration are all engaged—or trying to engage— 
in some form of activity that has its origin in the commandment of 
charity or love of neighbor. This needs no dwelling upon. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that all the principal good people are devoid of interest 
in the doctrinal or devotional aspects of religion and that one might 
apply to them a remark of Mary Garth about herself: They have a 
“dreadfully secular mind,” though of a high type indeed. Dorothea, 
Caleb, Lydgate, Mary Garth, Ladislaw, and even Mr. Farebrother— 
none of them can reasonably be called devout; in fact, the idea of God 
scarcely crosses the mind of Ladislaw and appears to be rejected for a 
God of science by Lydgate. 

The treatment of the clergy is typical. Consider the list of clergy- 
men in the novel: Mr. Casaubon, Mr. Cadwallader, Mr. Tyke, Mr. 


2! George Eliot, Impressions of Theophrastus Such (Edinburgh and London, 1879), 
. 320. 
r 2 Virginia Woolf, The Common Reader (New York, 1925), p. 237. Cf. also V. S. 
Pritchett, The Living Novel (New York, 1947), p. 96. 

% Op. cit., p. 201. Cf. Shaw’s recent Postcript to Back to Methuselah (New York and 
London, 1947, p. 260) for the extreme view that in Middlemarch “there is not a ray of 
hope” and that the author herself “was broken by the fatalism that ensued when she 
discarded God.” 
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Thesiger, Mr. Farebrother—not a very distinguished list, surely, 
though no worse than one might expect to find in the early nineteenth 
century in a community like Middlemarch.* Mr. Casaubon, a Chris- 
tian with certain private ‘“‘reservations,” is the intellect divorced from 
any but selfish feelings: 2 symbol of utter futility and desiccation 
who almost quenches the ardor of Dorothea, the modern Theresa of 
Avila. He, too, is likened to a famous saint—to the Angelic Doctor 
himself, Thomas Aquinas; and even though the whole thing is part 
of a game designed to flatter Mr. Casaubon, it is hard to avoid the 
feeling that George Eliot is offering a comment on the worthlessness 
of scholarly Christianity by coupling with his the name of the saint 
whom the Age of Enlightenment had set down as the unassailable 
proof of scholastic folly: the butt of the jokes of Laurence Sterne and 
even of Charles Lamb. 

Mr. Cadwallader is in the line, slightly modified, of the clergymen 
of Fielding and Smollett. There is much evidence that he was only too 
typical of the clergy at the nadir of the Anglican Church—the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries. He is a fisherman—but not of 
souls. “‘His conscience was large and easy, like the rest of him; it 
did only what it could do without any trouble.’™ And since to con- 
cern himself with the affairs of Dorothea in order to be sure that 
she was fully aware of the nature of her contemplated marriage would, 
of course, be troublesome, he spares himself the pains. 

Without ever stressing the fine parallelism, George Eliot gives the 
other two clergymen who actually appear in the novel (Mr. Tyke is 
only an occasion for action and a symbol—he is the “apostolic” 
man whose sermons are all doctrine: Bulstrode’s man) an opportunity 
similar to Mr. Cadwallader’s for moral guidance. Mr. Thesiger, 
moderate Evangelical and supporter of Tyke, is no more of the Good 
Samaritan than Cadwallader. He is rector of Mr. Bulstrode’s parish, 
and Mr. Bulstrode is his most zealous parishioner. Yet, in a brilliant 
stroke of irony, at the moment when Bulstrode’s little empire is 
crashing around him and the agonized, distracted man is almost com- 
pletely alone, Mr. Thesiger can only suggest that he quit the room 
and later the town. There is more than a little justice in the painfully 
uttered indictment of the victim: “I protest before you, sir, as a Chris- 


* For the state of the church in this general period, see Elie Halévy, A History of 
the English People in 1815 (London, 1924), pp. 341 ff. 

% Chapter VIII, p. 71. All quotations are from the World’s Classics Edition, Oxford 
University Press, 1947. 
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tian minister, against the sanction of proceedings toward me which 
are dictated by virulent hatred.’ 

It is left to the apparent misfit among the clergy, who would 
rather study insect wings than theology, to be the one true pastor in 
all the community: to be the shepherd who not only looks out for his 
sheep, as he looks out for Lydgate, but lays down his life for them, as 
in a very real sense he does for Fred Vincy when he becomes the 
advocate of a marriage that will mean the death of his own hopes. 
George Eliot indicates her reaction by putting his praises into the 
mouths of her principal idealists. As Lydgate puts it, “I don’t pretend 
to say that Farebrother is apostolic ... he is only a parson among 
parishioners whose lives he has to try and make better.’”’ To which 
Dorothea, who is looking for someone to appoint as the new vicar of 
Lowick, responds: 

“T have been looking into a volume of sermons by Mr. Tyke: such sermons 
would be of no use at Lowick—I mean, about imputed righteousness and the 
prophecies in the Apocalypse. I have always been thinking of the different 
ways in which Christianity is taught, and whenever I find one way that makes 
it a wider blessing than any other, I cling to that as the truest—I mean that 


which takes in the most good of all kinds and brings in the most people as shar- 
ers in it. It is surely better to pardon too much, than to condemn too much.’’8 


Of course Mr. Farebrother gets the appointment. 

For our purpose, the most interesting character is Nicholas Bul- 
strode, whose story is a vivid exposition of many of George Eliot’s 
principal ideas about religion. Before he became the Master of Middle- 
march—banker, business partner in shady manufacturing enterprises, 
and chief doer of good works—he was a member of a Dissenting church 
at Highbury and “fond of theological definition.’*® The Church was, 
significantly, Calvinist. In Middlemarch he had followed the custom 
of most newly rich in a provincial society to which all Dissenters were 


* LXXI, p. 783. 

27 Chapter L, p. 530. 

8 Ibid., p. 531. Such passages are highly suggestive. The word “apostolic” had 
been thrown into the arena of theological dispute by the Irvingites and more im- 
portantly in 1833 by the Tractarians, who insisted that the authority of the Church 
of England derived from the apostolical succession of its clergy. They were vigorously 
opposed by the Evangelicals, who also engaged them in controversies about imputed 
righteousness and other matters connected with the doctrine of justification. In Middle- 
march, the action of which takes place slightly before these disputes came to a head, 
George Eliot is apparently doing for the religious problems of her own day what many 
of her contemporaries did more obliquely in the form of historical novels: Kingsley 
in Hypatia, Newman in Callista, and Pater in Marius the Epicurean. 

2° LXI, p. 659. This is the most important chapter for the study of Bulstrode. 
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objects of scorn or distrust: he had joined the Established Church— 
not Mr. Farebrother’s kind of church, however, but an Evangelical 
(and so possibly a Calvinist) church where doctrine was preached 
and which many of his neighbors regarded as a canting, hypocritical 
affair, words they reserved for anything which made of religion a 
rather serious matter or savored of what they understood by Method- 
ism. 

Is Mr. Bulstrode to be construed, therefore, as an attack on Cal- 
vinism, which after her spiritual emancipation George Eliot had 
referred to as a “‘wretched giant’s bed of dogmas?” She says that it is 
not: 


‘ 


This implicit reasoning [of Mr. Bulstrode in “‘adjusting” his motives] is es- 
sentially no more peculiar to Evangelical belief than the use of wide phrases 
for narrow motives is peculiar to Englishmen. There is no general doctrine 
which is not capable of eating out our morality if unchecked by the deep- 
seated habit of direct fellow-feeling with individual men. 


Yet, as we have already seen, in discussing the Evangelical Dr. 
Cumming, with his teaching of election and damnation, of distrust of 
the motives of unbelievers, and so on, she had attacked such doctrine 
and charged it with being “the natural crop of a human mind chiefly 
made up of egoistic passions and dogmatic beliefs.’”” Mr. Bulstrode 
could hardly have been a Wesleyan, for instance, since such a religion 
offers insufficient gratification to his kind of nature. 

And what is that nature? It is one made up of “‘egoistic passions”’ 
which the ‘‘dogmatic beliefs’”’ are employed to canonize. George Eliot 
believed that God was created in man’s own image; and Mr. Bul- 
strode’s God, who has placed his servant at the head of a gallant little 
band doing battle against an evil generation, who has manifested his 
blessing in true Calvinist fashion by making Bulstrode a brilliant 
financial success— Mr. Bulstrode’s God is the image of Mr. Bulstrode. 
Mr. Bulstrode worships his God in all sincerity. He is no cheap hypo- 
crite, no sable-dyed villain of the canting Methodist school in fiction, 
but a living, complex human being whom only a great artist could 
have created. 

Mr. Bulstrode, too, has an ideal. He calls it the glory of God, 
but it is in fact a selfish and egotistical one: he has ‘‘an immense need 
of being something important and predominating,” and his neighbors 
are aware of it.*! And Calvinism, of all religions, is best suited to that 
need. As Mr. Farebrother puts it: 


” Ibid., p. 664. 
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I am opposed to Bulstrode in many ways. I don’t like the set he belongs to: 
they are a narrow, ignorant set, and do more to make their neighbors uncom- 
fortable than to make them better. Their system is a sort of worldly-spiritual 
cliqueism: they really look on the rest of mankind as a doomed carcass which 
is to nourish them for heaven.* 


Mr. Bulstrode’s Calvinism enables him to reason selfisheness into a 
virtue. He helps only those who help himself and not those who, like 
Lydgate before the Raffles episode, are of no peculiar use to him; 
or those who, like Ladislaw’s parents, might be in a position to diminish 
his own power—people whose very need was evidence that they 
seemed “‘to lie outside the path of remarkable providences.’’® 

But can Calvinism be wholly blamed for the moral sleight of hand 
which enables Bulstrode to advance himself by various forms of 
chicanery culminating in murder? Obviously not. There is nothing 
deliberate in Calvinism to justify sin and much to forbid it, but there 
is a justification in Mr. Bulstrode: 
He was simply a man whose desires had been stronger than his theoretic be- 
liefs, and who had gradually explained the gratification of his desires into 
satisfactory agreement with those beliefs. If this be hypocrisy, it is a process 
which shows itself occasionally in us all, to whatever confession we belong, and 
whether we believe in the future perfection of our race or in the nearest date 
fixed for the end of the world; whether we regard the earth as a putrefying 
nidus for a saved remnant including ourselves, or have a passionate belief in 
the solidarity of mankind.™ 


The remarkable example George Eliot offers us in detail of the ad- 
justment of beliefs for the sake of gratifying personal desires is Bul- 
strode’s treatment of the stricken Raffles, particularly on the night 
before his death, from the time he goes to his room until he gives Mrs. 
Abel the key to the wine-cellar. We cannot follow it here in detail, 
but it should be read carefully again as one of the author’s most bril- 
liant studies of the labyrinthine human mind at work. Three things 





31 LXT, p. 664. Cf. also XVI, p. 163: “It was a principle with Mr. Bulstrode to 
gain as much power as possible, that he might use it for the glory of God. He went 
through a great deal of spiritual conflict in order to adjust his motives and make clear 
to himself what God’s glory required. But, as we have seen, his motives were not al- 
ways appreciated. There were many crass minds in Middlemarch whose reflective scale 
could only weigh things in the lump; and they had a strong suspicion that since Mr. 
Bulstrode could not enjoy life in their fashion, eating and drinking so little as he did, 
and worreting himself about everything, he must have a sort of vampire’s feast in the 
sense of mastery.” 

*® XVII, p. 186. 

3 LXI, p. 662. 

4 Ibid., pp. 663-64. 
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about it might be noticed, however: first, it is an example of George 
Eliot’s belief in the primacy of the emotions in moral judgments. We 
are told again and again that Mr. Bulstrode used “‘reasonings” and 
‘‘mental exercises,” that he did not follow “‘the order of his emotions” 
but “‘argued himself into not feeling a given deed imcompatible with 
his religious profession.” Intellect and doctrine are put in oppoistion 
to ‘‘fellow-feeling.”” (The development of Tito in Romola offers another 
example of a similar kind of opposition.) This is one of Eliot’s most 
significant characteristics and connects her, for all her intellectualising 
and realism, with her beloved Wordsworth and the Romantic Move- 
ment. When Mr. Bulstrode is in need of comfort, he gets it not from 
his doctrines (any more than does Silas Marner) nor even from George 
Eliot’s own resignation to the inevitable but, in one of the most 
touching scenes in fiction, from his wife. And the chapter (LX XVI) 
is introduced by lines from William Blake: 

For Mercy has a human heart, 

Pity a human face; 


And Love, the human form divine, 
And Peace, the human dress. 


Second, the greatest sin of Bulstrode, like that of Tito, is an 
example of another favorite doctrine of the author, one which she 
learned from Bray: the idea that one’s behavior at a given time is 
determined on the basis of circumstances including heredity, environ- 
ment, and presumably (though the measure of freedom is difficult to 
assess and small in any event) early choices of good or evil. Thus, we 
are told early in the book that “Mr. Bulstrode’s close attention was 
not agreeable to the publicans and sinners in Middlemarch; it was 
attributed by some to his being a Pharisee, and by others to his being 
Evangelical. Less superficial reasoners among them wished to know 
who his father and grandfather were. . . . ’’ And the chapter in which 
he becomes the instrument of Raffles’ death (LXX) is prefaced by a 
couplet written, presumably, by George Eliot herself: 

Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 


Finally, Bulstrode’s downfall is an illustration of the inexorable 
law of consequences which is stressed in all of her work as the Nemesis 
which can take the place of a punishing God. Evil multiplies itself 
indefinitely—there is no point in trying to make the end justify the 


% XIII, p. 128. 
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means, as Bulstrode does, for evil begets evil and must eventually 
catch up with its perpetrator. 

The idealization of the past, which is another characteristic of the 

romantic side of George Eliot, finds its warmest expression in the 
pages of Adam Bede. It is the author’s first full-length novel, earlier 
in composition by a decade than Middlemarch, and in time of action 
by thirty years. As far as religion is concerned, for all that we now 
read of how deplorable was its condition in those days, George Eliot 
tells us that the turn of the century was the golden age, at least by 
comparison with her own. The Methodists were of the type of Dinah 
and Seth rather than of “that modern type which reads quarterly re- 
views and attends in chapels with pillared porticoes. . . . ” And the 
Anglicans were more like Mr. Irwine, or Mr. Gilfil of the Scenes from 
Clerical Life, who felt no need of Tracts for the Times, and less like 
Mr. Ryde, who came twenty years later (as Mr. Barton followed 
Gilfil in Clerical Life) and of whom the author has this to say: 
. . .I must believe that Mr. Irwine’s influence in his parish was a more whole- 
some one than that of the zealous Mr. Ryde. . . . It is true, Mr. Ryde insisted 
strongly on the doctrines of the Reformation, visited his flock a great deal in 
their own homes, and was severe in rebuking the aberrations of the flesh. . . . 
But I gathered from Adam Bede, to whom I talked of these matters in his old 
age, that few clergymen could be less successful in winning the hearts of their 
parishioners than Mr. Ryde. They learned a great many notions about doc- 
trine from him. . . . ‘But,’ said Adam, ‘I’ve seen pretty clear, ever since I was 
a young un, as religion’s something else besides notions!’*? 


Mr. Irwine may not be exactly a tribute to Anglicanism, but he is 

at least a gesture of good will and a caution against the snap judg- 
ments and prejudices to which she thought her age inclined: 
Sixty years ago—it is a long time, so no wonder things have changed—all 
clergymen were not zealous; indeed there is reason to believe that the num- 
ber of zealous clergymen was small, and it is probable that if one among thé 
small minority had owned the livings of Broxton and Hayslope in 1799, you 
would have liked him no better than you like Mr. Irwine. Ten to one, you 
would have thought him a tasteless, indiscreet, methodistical man. 


In Scenes of Clerical Life also, George Eliot castigates her own age 
for bringing the intellect into the defense of Christianity at the ex- 
pense of emotions it had known in earlier days. This time it is in tri- 
bute to Mr. Jerome, a most sympathetically drawn Dissenter, who 


% Adam Bede (New York: Hurst and Company, n.d.), chapter III, p. 37. 
7 XVII, p. 176. 
8 Tbid., p. 172. 
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offers his support to the equally idealized Mr. Tryan, the Evangelical 
minister of ‘‘Janet’s Repentance’’: 

In his boyish days he had been thrown where Dissent seemed to have the bal- 
ance of piety, purity, and good works on its side, and to become a Dissenter 
seemed to him identical with choosing God instead of Mammon. That race 
of Dissenters is extinct in these days, when opinion has got far ahead of feel- 
ing, and every chapel-going youth can fill our ears with the advantages of the 
Voluntary system, the corruptions of a State Church, and the Scriptural evi- 
dence that the first Christians were Congregationalists.*® 


It is to Dinah Morris, the Methodist, that we must look for George 

Eliot’s most exquisite tribute to the value of the religion she could not 
herself accept but which had retained a strong hold on her ideals, her 
affections, and her imagination. In Dinah there is a closeness of rela- 
tion between doctrine and deed unusual in Eliot and foreign to her 
habitual method of portraiture, in which the benevolent feelings are 
felt to be prior to and superior to the creed, as with Mr. Irwine, Mr. 
Gilfil, Mr. Farebrother, and so on. In The Impressions of Theophrastus 
Such she was to write: 
Our dignity and rectitude are proportioned to our sense of relationship with 
something great, admirable, pregnant with high possibilities, worthy of sacri- 
fice, a continual inspiration to self-repression and discipline by the presenta- 
tion of aims larger and more attractive to our generous part than the securing 
of personal ease or prosperity. 


And of all forms of religious inspiration with which one might hitherto 
have become identified, she thought the story of Christ—His Incar- 
nation, Passion, and Resurrection—the most stirring: 

What pitiable people those are who feel no poetry in Christianity. Surely the 
acme of poetry hitherto is the conception of the suffering Messiah and the 
final triumph, ‘He shall reign for ever and for ever.’ The Prometheus is a very 
imperfect foreshadowing of that symbol wrought out in the long history of the 
Jewish and Christian ages.“ 


So it is that Adam Bede is opened with a long and beautifully 
poetic sermon in which Dinah Morris presents the theology of the 
Incarnation in words the villagers can take to their hearts, as an in- 
spiration to them and to herself: the prelude to the high religious life, 
devotional and practical, which she exemplifies in the rest of the novel. 
It is given to her, both in the religious and the metaphorical sense, as 


89 Scenes of Clerical Life (New York: Harper and Brothers, n.d.), p. 240. 
© P. 322. 
! Cross, m, 251. 
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it is not given to Irwine with Arthur Donnithorne or even wholly to 
Dorothea Brooke with Rosamond Vincy, to save a human soul: the 
soul of Hetty Sorrel. 

In a letter to her friend Harriet Beecher Stowe, George Eliot once 
wrote: “I think your way of presenting the religious convictions which 
are not your own, except by indirect fellowship, is a triumph of insight 
and true tolerance. A thorough comprehension of the mixed moral 
influence shed on society by dogmatic systems is rare... .’ Rare 
indeed! But to such a comprehension, at least as regards Evangelical 
religion, George Eliot herself came closer than any other artist of her 
time. 

MarTIN J. SVAGLIC 
Loyola University, Chicago 


#2 Tbid., 111, 66. 








RECENT SEALSFIELD DISCOVERIES 


DUE TO the world situation during the past decade some very impor- 
tant new Sealsfield material discovered either shortly before or during 
the war has remained hidden from the eyes of American scholars. 
Part of this material is presented here in the form of eleven Sealsfield 
letters. In themselves they constitute a kind of autobiography of the 
author, touching important high spots of his various lives: his arrange- 
ments for flight under the name of Postl, his first contacts in America 
as Sidons, his early struggles as Sealsfield, his later comfortable social 
life as Sealsfield, and the last painful months when he is convinced 
that “it cannot last much longer.’”! 

The first letter, for which I am indebted to Herr Albert Kresse of 
Stuttgart, is probably the last one which Sealsfield wrote and signed 
as ‘‘Postl.’’ It shows us the manner of his escape from the monastery. 
The second, likewise from the Sealsfield-Archiv of Herr Albert Kresse, 
is the earliest Sealsfield letter found dated from our country. It is 
of great importance because it establishes a definite time and place 
for Sealsfield in this country soon after he had begun his second life, 
and it also proves that he then used the name Sidons, under which he 
also published his first German book.’ It shows us that Hofrath 
André'was an important link in Sealsfield’s escape to a new life from 
the very beginning of his flight. The mention of von Bonnhorst and 
Dr. Eberle in this letter is further indication of his excellent early 
connections in this country; for, as we will show in the notes to the 
letter, both of these men were men of great prominence in America 
at that time. 

1 For the period up to 1939 the most complete Sealsfield bibliography is: Otto 
Heller and Theodore H. Leon, Charles Sealsfield (Bibliography of His Writings), Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis) Studies—New Series, Sept. 1939. Many important 
studies shedding new light on Sealsfield have been published since in this country and 
in Europe.—The most complete collection of Sealsfieldiana belongs to Herr Albert 
Kresse of Stuttgart, Germany. I am deeply grateful to him for allowing me such 
generous use of his materials. I also wish to thank the following libraries and institu- 
tions for permitting me to publish material from their archives: New York Public 
Library, Murray Archives in London, Archiv der Hansestadt Hamburg, Stadtbiblio- 
thek Wien, and the old pre-Soviet Preussische Staatsbibliothek in Berlin—A com- 
pletely new field of Sealsfield research was opened by Professor Krumpelmann of 
Louisiana State University through his studies of Sealsfield’s Americanisms, by which 
he has made historical lexicography indebted to him. Cf. John T. Krumpelmann, 
“Charles Sealsfield’s Americanisms,” American Speech, February 1941, April 1941, 
October 1944. Also, James B. McMillan, “Lexical Evidence from Charles Sealsfield,” 


American Speech, April 1943. 
2 C. Sidons, Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika, Stuttgart, 1827. 
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The importance of the third letter, which I obtained during the 
war from Sealsfield’s London publisher, lies in the new light which it 
sheds on the genesis of Sealsfield’s anonymously published and inter- 
nationally discussed Austria as It Is.2 The letter was written in Feb- 
ruary 1827 and tells of a hitherto unknown trip to Paris which might 
help explain why the Paris publisher A. Bossange brought out an 
anonymous French edition of Austria as It Is (L’Autriche telle qu’elle 
est) in 1828, the same year that the London publishers Hurst, Chance, 
and Company first published the work which in this letter is being 
offered to Murray. The mention of interviews with Prince Esterhazy 
would indicate that at least this nobleman was a partner to the secret 
of the authorship of the book on Austria. It is important to remember 
this when we consider that, soon after publication, Ausiria as It Is 
caused an international incident and was banned in all areas under 
Austrian control. In view of the vigor with which the Austrian secret 
police moved against this work, one must conclude that the failure to 
expose Sealsfield as author at this time could be due to only one of two 
causes: either he had powerful protection in strategic places, or the 
secret police was very ineffective.‘ Murray knew that Sealsfield was 
the author of Austria, and when Hurst, Chance, and Company in 1828 
also published Sealsfield’s The Americans as They Are, they did not 
give his name but identified the author of this work as the ‘‘Author of 
Austria as It Is.’ In his letter of 3 January 1828, written from Kit- 
taning, Pennsylvania, to Cotta, Sealsfield twice mentioned that 
Austria was to be published in London, and the work itself proclaimed 
that it was by an eye-witness and a native of the Austrian Empire. 
The Kittaning letter was signed ‘‘Sealsfield” (Faust, p. 210); so Cotta 
now knew Sealsfield by that name, as ‘‘Sidons”—and probably also as 
“‘Postl.’’ How careless Sealsfield was at this time about covering up 
his past is further seen from the following information about him 
which I found in the certified passenger list of the ship “‘Stephania”’ 
for the voyage from Havre to New York (arrival August 16, 1827): 
“Chas. Seafield, age 31, sex male, occupation Gentleman, native 
country Austria.” As this third letter reveals Sealsfield’s early in- 
terest in political intrigue, so it also gives the real explanation for his 
break with Cotta. That this is the case is substantiated by a letter 


* Karl J. Arndt, “Sealsfield’s Early Reception in England and America,” Germanic 
Review, October, 1943. 

‘ Gustav Winter, “Einiges Neue iiber Charles Sealsfield,” Beitrdge zur neueren 
Geschichte Osterreichs, Wien, (May) 1907, pp. 1-23. 
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from the historian B. G. Niebuhr, written on behalf of Cotta to F. 
Lieber and offering him the post of American correspondent for the 
Cotta papers. Niebuhr gives this warning: ‘“‘One thing I cannot suf- 
ficiently recommend to you,—you must not take it amiss, for I do 
not mean to cast reflections on you, but to point out the rock on which 
most newspaper-correspondents wreck,—no political dissertations and 
generalities, but facts, simply and concisely told.’ 

Sealsfield’s fourth letter, made available to me for publication 
through Herr Kresse, is actually signed ‘‘Charles Sidons Sealsfield’”’ 
and thus establishes by Sealsfield’s own hand that he used the two 
names. Moreover it is the first letter we find dated from a point in 
Louisiana. This should assist in the clarification of the question of 
Sealsfield’s Louisiana plantation. Sealsfield is looking for a new 
publisher and in effect admits that he has learned about the dangers 
of which Niebuhr had warned Lieber. 

I obtained the fifth letter, addressed to Heinrich Faesi, from the 
Archiv der Hansestadt Hamburg, and the ninth from the Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, both shortly before the war began. These 
letters show us Sealsfield as a well established and respected citizen 
and give a hitherto undocumented picture of his interest in social 
activity. Since he has often been pictured as a monk lacking social 
graces, it is amusing to see this demonstration of his interest in the 
dance, to which he invites guests in the fifth letter. It is undated but 
was probably written about a week before November 22, 1837. 
Sealsfield had just returned to Switzerland from a short trip to the 
United States. The New York Evening Post of July 27, 1837, as I have 
been able to determine by a search of this paper in the American 
Antiquarian Society, announced his arrival from Havre on the ship 
‘Great Britain,” spelling his name “‘C. Sarsfield.”” The same paper on 
October 10, 1837, lists his departure for Havre on the ship ‘“‘Charle- 
magne”’ and gives his name then as ‘‘Chas Searlsfield.”’ 

Letters five, six (obtained shortly before the war from the Stadt- 
bibliothek of Vienna), and nine give us further light on Sealsfield’s 
friendships. The persons to whom they are addressed are men of social 
importance or of intellectual interests. Dorer Egloff was well known 
as a “‘Goethekenner,” and Johann Lukas Schénlein, to whom the sixth 
letter is addressed, was a famous German physician. He was also an 
outspoken democrat, and for that reason had left his native land and 


* T.S. Perry, Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, Boston, 1882, pp. 78-79. 
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was teaching at the University of Ziirich when Sealsfield addressed 
this letter to him. It is for this reason that Sealsfield speaks of him as 
a German of whom his and any nation might be proud. 

The seventh letter was obtained from the Preussische Staatsbiblio- 
thek in Berlin before the war, the eighth is taken from my own Seals- 
field collection, and the tenth from the T. O. Mabbott collection in 
the New York Public Library. These three letters were written to 
Sealsfield’s publisher Erhard. The seventh reveals Sealsfield’s closeness 
in financial dealings, a trait in his character which prevented a more 
successful publication of his works. It is probable that it was this 
disagreeable trait in him which, more than other reasons, kept his 
last works from being published. The tenth letter is a farewell letter 
to his publisher, written on his way to Havre, where he embarked on 
the ship “Humboldt” on September 28th and—after a delay of two 
days, due to low water which held the big ship at the dock—sailed for 
New York. The “Humboldt” arrived in New York after a rough 
crossing on the evening of October 14, 1853, and its arrival was hailed 
in the New York papers by long articles bringing ‘‘the latest” from 
Europe. It was her last trip to New York, for she was wrecked off 
Halifax on her next return trip, a coincidence which caused Sealsfield 
to think that fate still was keeping him for some important further 
work. The New York Weekly Herald of October 15, 1853, gives his 
name in the list of passengers as ‘‘C. Sealsfield,” marking the first 
time, to my knowledge, that the American papers spelled his name 
correctly. 

The eleventh letter, obtained from the Kresse Sealsfield-Archiv, 
was written the day before Sealsfield signed his will and reveals some 
of the fortitude with which he was very consciously awaiting the end. 
It came less than three months later. 

Through the kindness of Herr Kresse I have a photograph of 
Sealsfield’s sketch for his tombstone. It reveals his desire to have his 
first self united with his last self on the stone which was to mark the 
head of his grave, for above the name Charles Sealsfield are inscribed 
the initials ““C.P.”” Above this sketch Sealsfield’s hand wrote in Eng- 
lish two verses from the Psalms which, on the one hand, seem to reflect 
a sense of guilt because he had broken his priestly vows, and on the 
other a sense of calm confidence in the justice of his God. His grave 
at Sankt Nikolaus in Solothurn, Switzerland, today still shows that 
his directions were faithfully executed. The headstone of that grave 
bears the following inscription: 
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Cc P 
Charles Sealsfield 
geboren den 3 Mirz 1793 
gestorben den 26 Mai 1864 
Psalm 143 And enter not into judgement with thy servant, for in thy sight 
shall no man living be justified. 
Psalm 51 Have mercy upon me my God, according to thy loving kindness, 
according to the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my trans- 
gressions. 


The texts are given only in English, and on the stone slab covering 
the full grave are inscribed the six words: 


Charles Sealsfield 
Biirger von 
NORD AMERIKA. 


Only after his true identity was discovered could men realize why 
he chose these verses to mark his last resting place. Probably his full 
and complete break with his name and existence as Postl is best ex- 
plained by the fact that in this manner he kept his priestly vows to 
the end—to the end of Postl’s existence. The Sealsfield who became 
famous as an author was another man. This is one of several explana- 
tions, but the tombstone inscriptions show that in his innermost heart 
he was concerned about his actions to the very last. 


I 


Dem Hochwiirdigsten Herrn Leopold Stéhr des ritterl. Kreuzherrenordens 
mit dem roht. Stern Commandeur etc. Wohlgeboren zu Eger. 

Hochwiirdigster Wohlgeborener Herr Commandeur! 

Sehr dringliche und wichtige Auftrage rufen mich morgen in die Gegend 
von Pilsen. Ich bin so frey, Euer Wohlgeboren um Ihren Wagen und Pferde 
bis Plan, bis wohin mir die Pferde entgegengeschickt werden, héflichst zu er- 
suchen. Da die Sache nicht mich betrifft, und unaufschiebbar ist, so bin ich 
der zuversichtlichen Hoffnung dieselben werden diese Bitte nicht abschlagen, 
die ich tibrigens bis dahin, wo ich nochmals persénlich die Ehre zu sehn haben 
werde mit aller Achtung geharre. 

Euer Hochwiirden Wohlgebor. 

dero 
ghsmst Dr. 
Postl 
Sekretair. 
(?) Priesen Franzenbad den 10. May/23.® 


® Another hand wrote on the envelope: “Post! Sekretair verlangt Gelegenheit nach 
Plan—und verschwindet aus dem Orden.” 
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II 
Envelope marked: Pittsburgh, Penns. 
A Monsieur Monsieur Cotta noble de Cottendorf etc. 
Stuttgardt 


Royaume Wirtemberg 


Euer Wohlgeboren! 

In der Voraussetzung, dass die Ursachen noch bestehen, die Sie zu den 
giitigen mir durch Herrn Hofrath André’ gemachten Antriagen veranlassten, 
bin ich so frey Ihnen hiemit meine Dienste zur Einsendung von monatlichen 
Berichten fiir Ihre Zeitschriften und 6ffentliche Blatter ergebenst anzu- 
bieten. Sie wiirden demzufolge regelmassig jeden Monat einen Bericht er- 
halten, der das Sffentliche Leben und Treiben in den V. St. v. Nordamerika 
nach kraften darstellen soll. Haben Sie etwas besonderes bei der Auswahl der 
einzusendenden Materien zu erinnern so bitte ich dieses in Dero Antwort ge- 
fallig zu thun. Die Bestimmung des Honorars iiberlasse ich Ihnen, ersuche 
jedoch selben nach Erhalt der ersten Nachrichten giitig festzusetzen. 

Genehmigen Sie die Versicherung meiner besonderen Hochachtung mit 
der ich die Ehre habe zu seyn 


Euer Wohlgeborner 
und gehorsamster Dr 
Sidons 


Pittsburgh den 20 Sept 1824% 


P.S. Ich brauche nicht erst zu bemerken, dass Sidons nicht mein eigentlicher 
Name sey. Diesen werden Sie in Verbindung mit Herrn Hofrath André und 
bei Zuriickrufung des jungen Mannes dem Sie bei seinem Erscheinen in Ihrem 
Hause so viele Theilnahme erwiesen, leicht errathen. Meine Addresse kann 
lauten Mr. Sidons with von Bonnhorst Esq. in Pittsburgh Pennsylvania. 

Addressieren Sie jedoch Ihre Antwort nach Philadelphia so bitte ich Sie 
an M. Dr. Eberle’ daselbst zu addressieren. Beyde sind meine Freunde und 
werden sich méglichst beeilen mir selbe mitzutheilen. 


7 The references to Hofrath André in this letter show that he was a partner to the © 
secret from the start. This link to his past worried Sealsfield, as we see from his letter to 
Cotta dated November 7, 1826: “Ich ersuche abgeredetermassen das Werk unter dem 
Titel Charles Sidons abzudrucken, Herrn André zu sagen im Oesterreichischen darauf 
aufmerksam zu machen, iibrigens aber sich in keine kleinlichen Details einzulassen, 
was ich sehr von demselben zu vermuthen Ursache habe” (A. B. Faust, Charles Seals- 
field, Weimar, 1897, p. 183). 

® Under this date another hand has written the dates “20 Dec.” and “10 Merz 
1825,” presumably the date the letter was received and the date it was answered. 

® Charles von Bonnhorst was a prominent Pittsburgh lawyer. He handled legal 
matters for the Harmony Society at Economy, about which Sealsfield wrote. 

10 Dr. John Eberle (1787-1838) was a Philadelphia physician, medical writer, and 
one of the founders of Jefferson Medical College and professor there. 
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III 


John Murray Esq. 

Mr. Sealsfield presents his compliments to Mr. Murray & desires to know 
whether he thinks a work upon the present state of Hungary with engravings 
representing the settings of the Diet, castles, etc. as well as the most interest- 
ing particulars respecting this nation of sufficient importance to be published. 

Being obliged to delay his return the undersigned has arrived before yes- 
terday from Paris, having in the meantime taken all the necessary steps to 
further the progress of the said work, for which purpose he had several inter- 
views with Prince Esterhazy. The undersigned wishes an interview as soon as 
possible and begs Mr. Murray to send him word if it can be to day. It is un- 
necessary to observe that the strictest secrecy respecting P-e Esterhazy is de- 
sired as his certain political or rather diplomatical bearings would not allow 
a premature participation—. 

The undersigned" resides at Grosvenor place Chester Street 19 


IV 


Respected Sir! 

I have some years since published a work, (: Die Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika mit einer Reise durch Ohio Indiana Illinois etc. :) by Cotta in 
the year 1827, which as I understand, has made an impression, sufficiently 
favorable to warrant the publication of another, to be entitled “Hiilfsbuch fiir 
Auswanderer in die Ver. Staaten oder Uebersicht derselben in ihrem gegen- 
wartigen Agrikultural &c, Zustande’’—This work, which I have finished chiefly 
from my own experience, and that of men of common sense, is of a nature 
which might become very valuable if not indispensable to Emigrants. It 
shows, where they best embark in Europe, their means, necessary for this pur- 
pose, the precautions, which they have to take, according to these means, they 
are in possession of; what city they embark; or have to embark for, what they 
have to furnish or to provide themselves with. The modes of getting the best 
information according to their various trades.—The precautions they have to 
take when arrived. The manner in which they have to travel to the western 
states, if they are agriculturists, (farmers), where they best settle, if they are 
artists, mechanics, merchants etc. In short, everything, which may be neces- 
sary, to conduct an honest German properly to the place of his destination. 
The states and countries, which are best suitable for Germans, are minutely 
described, and the means enumerated and mentioned, which they must have 
if willing or desirous to begin business of any description— 

There is no work of this description existant yet, w hich i in one view v giv es 
a complete picture and prospect, of what an emigrant has to hope, to expect, 
to do and to evite. It would be necessary at the same time to make this book 
by a moderate price accessible to everyone, the sale would then be the larger. 
It contains from 25 to 28 printed sheets with the most perfect map (Tanners 


't On the outside of the letter is written: “1827 Feb.,”’ but the top of the letter is 
cut off. This might explain the missing signature. Under the date is written ‘Mr. 
Sealsfield.” On January 29, 1827, Sealsfield had signed his contract with Murray for 
the publication of The United States of North America etc. 
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newest map of the United States 1829 Philadelphia.) as a guide. I have noth- 
ing to say more, than that I wish a liberal publisher for this work and that I 
take the liberty of addressing myself to You—. 

The work Die V. St. v. N.A. in ihr. polit. relig. Verh. mentioned above, 
was the first ever written by me, it contains many crude and rough attacks, 
these have been omitted of course—but at the same time it will be seen, that 
every thing said in this work respecting political parties has verified itself lit- 
terally—Jackson has become President in short the whole has turned out 
as predicted in these pages. The work has been translated into the English 
but the translator did not follow its spirit but rather that of a political antago- 
nist. It has found many adversaries, but even among these there has often 
been justice done to it. The fact is that the English notwithstanding the fre- 
quency of their intercourse with the U.S. of N.A. have less real knowledge 
about them, than any nation, their heads and brains are so obscured by preju- 
dice that they never see objects in their true light, but always through the 
dampy Atmosphere of their nationality or rather national prejudice—That the 
German has more correct sense to value things and objects, is manifest from 
the circumstance, that they among all nations of Europe, if properly guided, 
thrive best in America—. I thought it necessary to give these few explanations 
in candour and frankness, in order to lay things before You in a proper point 
of view—. My request therefore is—You may be pleased to fix the price which 
You would be willing to give for the work, or the single sheet—In this case, 
that is if You have shown any desire or willingness to enter into any con- 
nexion with me, I would transmit to You the work. 

A second request which I take the liberty of making to You is to send the 
following two works immediately after the receipt of this letter. 1 Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Welt von Eichhorn the last and best edition if I am not mis- 
taken published 1817. 

It Allgemeine Geschichte der Vélker u Staaten von H. Luden third or 
fourth edition. You are civilly requested to address these works Ch. S. Seals- 
field—to the Care of Messrs Carey Lea & Carey Publishers & Booksellers, 
Philadelphia. 

The amount for the works will be paid at the delivery of the works into 
the hands of the Undersigned, either to Messieurs Carey Lea & Carey a very 
respectable house and the first publishing concern in the U.S., or whomever 
You are pleased to assign. The Undersigned requests You to send these works 
immediately, and relies in this respect on your kindness. The present letter is 
forwarded to You honoured Sir, by Messieurs Carey Lea & Carey, who have 
received the necessary instructions on this point—. 

I conclude with expressing my desire of entering with Your respectable 
firm into the above mentioned business, and I am so free to add, that I am 
fully convinced it will turn out to our mutual satisfaction—. 

In the meanwhile I avail myself of this opportunity of expressing to You 
the high esteem with which I have the honour to be 

Respected Sir 








Below St Francisville La the 28 of march 1829 
Your most humble obdt servt 


Charles Sidons Sealsfield— 
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Letters or the packet addressed to me, 

as above please to direct simply 

to Ch Sealsfield Esq., 

Care of Messrs Carey Lea & Carey 

Publishers & Booksellers Philadelphia 

H. Brockhaus. Esq. Publisher & Bookseller at Leipsic Germany 
Vv 

Mein lieber Herr Faesi:!? 

Ihre Tanzlust wohl kennend—glaube ich Ihnen eben keinen sehr grossen 
Verdruss zu erwecken, wenn ich Ihnen zu wissen thue, dass kiinftigen Mitt- 
woch iiber acht Tage am 22 des Monats und dem Caecilia Feste hier in Baden 

der neue Saal des neuen Caffeehauses durch einen Ball sowohl als Concert 
eingeweiht werden soll—auf welche beyden sich die Badener grosse und hohe 
Welt sehr freuen—Da ich nun Ihre Ankunft und die Ihrer lieben Elise er- 
warte—lhrer werthen und geehrten Frau diirfte die Witterung jetzt wohl zu 
rauh seyn und Sie sich Ihren Besuch bis Friihjahr aufheben—so hielt ich es 
fiir gut Sie von diesem Balle wissen zu lassen—um es Ihnen wohl zu iiberlas- 
sen, ob Sie Sonntags oder Samstags—oder Mittwoch darauf kommen wollen? 
Kommen Sie Mittwoch, so wiirde ich rathen entweder Dienstag vorher zu- 
kommen, oder es so einzurichten, dasz Sie den Mittwoch hier ganz zubringen 
kénnen—Thun Sie jedoch wie Sie wollen, kommen Sie Sonntags oder Mitt- 
woch—Sie werden immer willkommen seyn 

Ihrem ganz 


ergebenen 
Sealsfield 
VI 
Herrn Dr. & Prof. Schénlein Wohlgeboren™ 
Theuerster Herr Professor— 

Ich war willens Ihnen gestern eine Art Abschiedsbesuch abzustatten da 
ich auf einige Monate zu rusticiren gedenke in einer espece involuntary exile 
von Ihrem lieben Ziirich zu leben—. Sie sind jedoch in Bern zerbrochene 
Diplomatie restaurirend, und so muss ich mich denn darauf beschrianken Sie 
statt miindlich schriftlich in diesen meinen Zeilen zu begriissen—Nehmen Sie 
also einstweilen meinen herzlichen & innigen Dank fiir die Stunden die Sie 
mir so késtlich versiisst, meinen Wunsch diese Stunden noch oft wiederkehren 
zu sehen—und erhalten Sie in freundlichem Andenken Ihren Sie hoch- 
schatzenden Sealsfield—der sich wirklich gefreut hat in Ihnen wieder einmal 
einen Deutschen zu sehen auf den seine und jede andere Nazion stolz seyn 


'2 Opposite this address another hand wrote “Heinr. Fisi.’”’ Baden is in Kanton 
Aargau. Since the “Caecilia Fest” is on November 22, which in this letter comes on a 
Wednesday, the letter was probably written a little more than a week before November 
22, 1837. Sealsfield often went to Baden and was there in 1837. In that year November 
22 came on Wednesday. This did not happen again until 1843, the second possibility. 

‘8 This letter was addressed: “Herrn Dr. & Prof. Schénlein etc. etc. Wohlgeboren 
zu Hause.” It was sent to Basel and returned on June 11th with the note “Vermutlich 
in Ziirich selbst.” The letter was hastily written and all Umlauts given here were 
omitted in the original letter. 
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darf.—Ich hoffe Sie jedoch bald zu sehen das Vergniigen zu haben, denn wie 
gesagt ich rusticire bloss 8 Stunden von Ziirich in einer Art unwillkiihrlichen 
Exiles mir verschafft durch einen jener Freunde von denen das spanische 
Sprichwort gilt: Gott behiite uns vor Solchen Freunden—vor Feinden wollen 
wir uns schon selbst bewahren—Herrn Burgm. Hess und iibrigen Freunden 
habe ich noch vor meiner Abreise meinen Abschiedsbesuch abgestattet und 
Sie ersucht Ihnen miindlich zu versichern wie sehr ich bin 
Theuerster Herr Professor 
Ihr Sie hochachtender 
Sealsfield 





Den 10 Juny 1839— 
VII 


Herrn H. Erhard Wohlgeboren 
Stuttgart 


Euer Wohlgeboren— 

Am 31 Marz iibersandte ich Bogen 8 und 9—mit Manuscript Bogen 20— 
bis 32 u 33 1/2 inclusive—Sollten Sie diese Sendung nicht erhalten haben, so 
bitte ich mir es sogleich wissen zu lassen—Es wire das eben fatal— 

Mit aller Achtung 
Euer Wohlgeboren 
ergebener 
Diener 
Sealsfield 
Den 6 April 1842 

Noch muss ich bemerken dass ich diese Correctur nicht frankiere—und 
auch nicht in Briefformat und zwar deshalb nicht sende weil mir der hiesige 
Postbeamte sagte das Paquet werde vierfaches Briefporto bezahlen miissen— 
also 64 Kreuzer—Haben Sie die Gefalligkeit mich wissen zu lassen wie viel 
Sie bezahlten." 


Vill 


Herrn Heinrich Erhard etc etc 
Wohlgeborn 
Stuttgart 


Euer Wohlgeboren 
Habe ich zugleich das Vergniigen Band VI in der neuen Auflage Band V 
wieder zuriick zu senden.'® Wie Sie ersehen werden so sind einige Verander- 


4 Notation below: “49 Kr.”’ Notation on outside of letter: “Sealsfield Baden 6 
April 1842.” Since Sealsfield at this time was working on Siiden und Norden, this letter 
probably concerns the manuscript of that work. 

16 This letter refers to the first edition of the Lebensbilder aus der westlichen Hemi- 
sphiire, to be published in Germany by Sealsfield’s new publisher. The new edition was 
to bring order into the previous confusion of his works, a confusion caused in part by a 
change of publishers and in part by the publication of the Lebensbilder aus beiden 
Hemisphdren in six volumes (Ziirich, 1835-1837; I-III Orell, Fiissli und Compagnie, 
IV-VI Friedrich Schulthess) before the completion of the series Transailantische 
Reiseskizzen (Ziirich: Orell, Fiissli und Compagnie, 1834). 
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ungen in dem Arrangement vorgenommen worden. Es sind namlich etwas 
iiber 2 Bogen namlich von pag 1 bis 35 oder das Capitel VI noch zu Band vier 
gezogen und von Seite 36 fangt erst pag 1 des V Bandes an. Es sollte dies 
bereits in der I Auflage geschehen seyn, denn diese 2 Bogen gehéren noch zum 
Pflanzerleben und die Farbigen, erst mit pag 36 fangt der eigentliche Nathan 
an. Auch wire ohne diese Aenderung der V Band zu stark im Verhiltnisse zu 
den andern. Ich ersuche jedoch héflich darauf zu sehen, dass beim Drucke ja 
keine Confusion Statt findet. Sehr gut ware es, wenn ich die Endbogen von 
Band V und Anfangs Bogen sehen kénnte, und Sie mir selbige zusenden méch- 
ten. Doch bis dahin hat es noch Zeit und ich verbleibe mittlerweile 
Euer Wohlgeboren 
Ergebenster 
Sealsfield 

Den 29 Sept. 1842. 


IX 


Herrn Landammann Dorer Egloff"* 
Wohlgeboren 
zu Hause 


Herrn Landammann Dorer Egloff Wohlgebohren 
Werthester & Geehrtester! 

Herr Ziegler zum Egli reist heute nach Ziirich ab, und ich musste ihm 
versprechen, zu Mittage im Stadthofe Sein Gast zu seyn. Haben Sie nicht 
etwa Lust gleichfalls da zu essen, und wenn nicht, wiirden Sie nicht wenig- 
stens nach dem Mittagessen statt in den Engel in besagten Stadthof kommen? 
Mit der Bitte—das eine oder das andere gefallig beschliessen zu wollen,— 
hochachtungsvoll wie immer 

Ihr 
ganz ergebenster 
Sealsfield 
Den 30 7br 1846 


xX 
Arlesheim bei Basel den 24 7br 1853 


Geehrtester Herr!!” 
Ich habe gestern [hr werthes durch Passavant!* erhalten und danke Ihnen 


16 Notation in another hand above text of letter: “Baden, 30. Sept. 1846.” 7br then 
was commonly used for September. Dorer Egloff had a very fine Goethe library and 
was known as a “‘Goethekenner.” Cf. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xtvu1, 27-29. 

17 On the other side of the letter in another hand: “‘Sealsfield, Arlesheim, 24. Sept. 
1853.”” From the context of the letter it is clear that it was addressed to his publisher 
Erhard. The “C”’ refers to Cotta. Obviously, Sealsfield was on his way to America. 
Faust publishes a letter from New York, dated April 25, 1854, in which Sealsfield says: 
“Herrn B. Cotta oder seiner Allg. Zeitung zu schreiben, fand ich nach reiflicher Ueber- 
legung nicht gerathen. Es wiirde curios aussehen, wenn ein so alter Republicaner, der 
mehr denn 30 Jahre im Weinberge des Volkes gearbeitet, nun in seinen alten Tagen 
fiir die Monarchien anfangen wollte zu arbeiten.” 

'8 A Swiss banking house through which Sealsfield bought stocks. 
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verbindlichst fiir Ihre Giite und Miihe. Es its ganz so recht wie Sie gethan 
haben. In eine férmliche Verbindung und Verpflichtung mit C. wiirde ich 
eben aus 100 Griinden nicht mehr eingehen—und zwar aus der sehr begreif- 
lichen Ursache weil eine solche Verbindung mir hoechst lastig werden miisste. 
Sollte sich eine oder die andere Gelegenheit ergeben Herrn C. in dieser oder 
jener Beziehung gefallig zu seyn so werde ich es schon deswegen thun: weil 
eine Hand die andere wiascht. 

Ich bin gestern friih 7 Uhr in Basel angekommen und gedachte mit dem 
44 Uhr Bahnzuge nach Strassburg—allein ein Freund hinzwischen, Oberge- 
richtspresident Gutzweiler'® von Arlesheim, der um Lebewohl zu sagen nach 
Basel kam—iiberredete mich den Abend—Nacht bei ihm zuzubringen. Woll- 
ten Sie wohl die Gefilligkeit haben ihm ein Exemplar der Gesammtausgabe in 
15 Banden (wohlfeilen) durch einen der Basler Buchhandler mit der Fuhre zu- 
kommen zu lassen—Die Kosten des Transports und Eingangszolles versteht 
sich birgt er— 

Nun ein bestes herzlichstes Lebewohl—Dank fiir Ihre Freundschaft und 
hoffentlich sehen Sie bald 

Ihren Ergebenen 
Sealsfield 


XI 
Unter den Tannen bei Solothurn, 
den 6. Marz 1864. 
Theuerster Verehrtester Herr & Freund” 

Erst heute haben meine Augen wieder soviele Sehkraft erlangt, dass ich 
Ihren so giitigen Brief lesen und beantworten kann. Seit vier Wochen war 
dieses nicht mehr der Fall, ich musste H. Gutzweilers Brief mir vorlesen und 
von einem anderen beantworten lassen. 

So wie die Sehkraft bei dem ewigen Blutverluste abnihmt, so die uebrigen 
Krafte, sodass das Ganze nicht mehr lange dauern kann. Um Ihre Lecture 
beneide ich Sie, seit Wochen liegt Post hier* auf meinem Tische, aber mit 7 
Siegeln verschlossen. 

Ich arbeite jetzt an meinem Testamente und werde so bald es fertig ist, 
ein Dupplikat mit mehreren Werthpapieren iibersenden. Es ist das wichtigste 
das mir am Herzen liegt. Meine achtungsvollsten Empfehlungen Ihren Damen 
—Herrn Pfister bitte ich zu griissen, und 

God bless you my dear friend 

Der Ihrige 
Chls Sealsfield 


KARL J. R. ARNDT 
Clark University 


19 One of the few close friends of Sealsfield. He was a man of means. 
20 Addressed to Nationalrat Peyer, executor of Sealsfield’s testament. 
21 “Post hier” is very difficult to read, it could also be “Vischer.” 








KENNETH BURKE AND ROBERT PENN WARREN: 
CRITICISM BY OBSESSIVE METAPHOR 


NOT LONG ago the writer had occasion to point out certain corruptions 
in Wordsworth’s text initiated by Mr. Empson and perpetuated by 
Mr. Ransom, then used by both of these critics to condemn Words- 
worth for “muddled” thinking and bad poetry (Philological Quarterly, 
January 1950). Now it appears that the sharing of discoveries (dis- 
tortions?) by the so-called New Critics is not an uncommon procedure. 
Mr. Robert Penn Warren, for example, in analyzing ‘“‘The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner,” is willing to inherit a metaphor from Mr. 
Kenneth Burke and like Mr. Burke to use this metaphor in place of 
evidence for establishing an eccentric thesis. Though Mr. Warren is 
usually scrupulous in citing his sources, he is either unaware of his 
debt to Mr. Burke or has neglected to acknowledge it. And Mr. 
Burke himself, one finds, is quite unaware of the extent to which he 
allows a metaphor (an outworn one at that) to conduct his argument 
for him. Perhaps the metaphor (“‘under the aegis of .. . ””) is ‘“dead”’ 
to these critics’ conscious minds; perhaps its very deadness explains 
their unconsciousness of the role it plays in their arguments. Yet it is 
striking that critics who are known widely as proponents of fresh 
metaphor should fall victim to so patent a cliché. 

In Mr. Burke’s Philosophy of Literary Form (1941) the cliché 
occurs almost every time ‘“‘The Ancient Mariner” is mentioned. Since 
both Mr. Burke and Mr. Warren wish to prove that all the events of 
the poem are controlled by the ‘“‘maleficent’”’ Sun and the “beneficent” 
Moon (a thesis that can only be maintained in defiance of the evi- 
dence), it is significant that almost every time either of them men- 
tions the sun or the moon, the cliché ‘‘under the aegis of” appears 
like a conditioned reflex. Here is the record from The Philosophy of 
Literary Form (the quotations are numbered for easy reference): 

1. We would note that the Mariner suffered his punishments under the 

aegis of the Sun, and that his cure was effected under the aegis of the 
Moon (p. 24). 

2. ...as we move from suffering under the aegis of the Sun to release un- 
der the aegis of the Moon (p. 25). 

3. ... with the Mariner returning to shore under the aegis of the praying 
Hermit .. . (p. 72). 

4. [in reference to the poem, “The Aeolian Harp”] The marital prob- 
lem ... We note that the poet’s apologies to the wife, for instance, 
are Offered under the aegis of noon. We have the deflection from the 
marriage-feast in ‘The Ancient Mariner’ at high noon (p. 94). 
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5. For instance, we find that the Sun in ‘The Ancient Mariner’ breeds rot. 
At the end we find the Hermit (under whose aegis the Mariner is ab- 
solved) praying on a seat of moss covering a rotted old oak stump 
(p. 95). 

6. ... the Pilot’s boy in ‘The Ancient Mariner’ acts as the vessel that 
takes upon itself the most malign features of a cure effected under the 
aegis of moonlight... . (That is, the Pilot’s boy “doth crazy go” be- 
cause he drains off, like a good scapegoat, the “loon-acy” of the “grey- 
beard loon.” Nothing is said of the contradiction in a “beneficent” 
moon that both cures from and inspires lunacy.] (p. 101). 

7. ... the ‘greybeard loon’ whose cure had been effected under the dubi- 
ous aegis of moonlight (p. 287). 

8. The structure itself becomes more apparent: the ‘loon’-atic Mariner 
begins his cure from drought under the aegis of a moon that causes a 
silly rain, thence by synecdoche to silly buckets . . . (p. 288). 

9. Since the poem is constructed about an opposition between punish- 
ment under the aegis of the sun and cure under the aegis of the moon, 
one could proceed in other works [further books of criticism] to 
disclose the two sets of equations clustered about these two principles. 
Indeed, even in “The Ancient Mariner” itself we get a momentous 
cue [clue?], as the sun is explicitly said to be “like God’s own head.” 
(p. 288) 


It is a bit startling in the third quotation to observe the ‘‘aegis”’ 
shifting suddenly and causelessly from cosmic bodies to a hermit in 
the act of prayer! But the mobility of this aegis does not cease here: 
in the fourth quotation it leaves all bodies behind—cosmic or hermitic 
—and attaches itself to a mere sound: the “oon’’-sound appears to 
have spellbound the critic (like “noises in a swound,’’ perhaps?) so 
that he finds great symbolical meanings not only in ‘‘moon’’ and 
“noon” but even in “greybeard loon” (see quotations 6, 7, and 8 
above.) 

In the fifth excerpt, the aegis is hung again on the hermit, and 
the natural oxidation (rotting) of a tree stump is perceived to be 
highly meaningful. Why? Because the word “rot’’ occurred once pre- 
viously in the poem, describing becalmed tropic seas. 

In the seventh quotation the aegis becomes ‘‘dubious.”’ Is there a 
possible projection here from the critic to his metaphor; does “dubious” 
reveal a moment of doubt as to the validity of the stated symbolism? 
As for the eighth quotation, Mr. Burke’s “‘silly rain” is not found in 
the poem-text. Whatever the Mariner may mean by his reference to 
“silly buckets,’”’ he does not mean: “‘I hereby invite critics to convert 
these buckets into manifold significance by waving the wand of Synec- 
doche.”’ As for the ninth quotation, we have only to turn to the poem 
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to demonstrate that in its context the sun that appears “like God’s 
own head”’ is neither “explicit”? nor “‘momentous,” and hardly calls 
for “‘other works”’ of critical exegesis. The figure is appropriate to the 
nightmarish state of mind of the crew, and vividly points up their 
medieval, superstitious, and anthropomorphic notions of godhead. 

If every image in a poem is a symbol, and if every symbol is a kind 
of mental boat, what is to prevent readers from floating freely down 
myriads of associational streams to whatever chance island they hap- 
pen to ground upon? Criticism will become an associational brook 
that, like Tennyson’s, rambles on forever. 

As we follow Mr. Warren on his cruise of symbolism, it is unjust 
to imply that he floats on a mere stream of association. Everywhere in 
his grave and austere essay (cf. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
with an Essay by Robert Penn Warren, 1946) he gives evidence of 
industry and wide reading, freighting his argument with an imposing 
mass of learned and expatiatory footnotes. Yet one cannot but con- 
clude that the massed footnotes have a primarily polemical function: 
to win acceptance for the critic’s two main theses, both of which are 
products of an arbitrary symbolism.' The primary thesis is a theologi- 
cal one, finding the Mariner and his two-hundred-man crew guilty of 
Original Sin, of ‘corruption of the will,” of “pride’”’ and “‘self-idolatry” 
(pp. 81, 82, 130, 131). With this ominous and irrelevant resurrection 
of medieval scholasticism we are not concerned at present (nothing 
in the poem or in Coleridge’s statements about the poem will support 
such a thesis), but the critic’s secondary thesis deserves our attention, 
for it is here that the “aegis” metaphor of Mr. Burke passes bodily 
into the language of Mr. Warren, and forthwith conducts the argu- 
ment in a way that textual evidence could not hope to do. Mr. War- 
ren’s secondary thesis is the same as Mr. Burke’s thesis about a 
maleficient Sun and beneficent Moon, though his references to Mr. 
Burke give barely a hint of this (see notes 95 and 112). Let us see 
how Mr. Burke’s “‘aegis’”’ plays again its extralogical role in Mr. 
Warren’s argument: 

1. ...in the poem the good events take place under the aegis of the 
moon, the bad events under that of the sun (p. 87). 

2. The voyage begins merrily under the aegis of the sun (p. 90). 

3. ... to the man living in the world of comfortable familiarity, com- 


placent in himself and under the aegis of the sun... (p. 90). 
4. The fact of these unhappy events under the aegis of the supposedly 


' Professor E. E. Stoll has exhibited many of the vagaries of symbolist criticism as 
applied to Coleridge (“Symbolism in Coleridge,” PMLA, March 1948). He has not, 
however, commented on the points raised in the present paper 
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beneficent moon creates a question: Does this violate the symbolism 
of the moon? (p. 94). 

. ... presided over by the moon ... [“presided” here does the work of 
“aegis’”| (p. 96). 

6. The sun, under whose aegis the bad events of the poem occur, here 
appears in a “good” association (p. 97). 

7. ...the role of the moon—the adored, the guiding, the presiding 
power [Again the translation of “aegis” into “presiding power” (p. 
98). 

8. Then we have the recognition of their [the water-snakes’] beauty 
under the aegis of the moon... (p. 104). 

9. Two quotations from Mr. Burke in which the “aegis” metaphor is 
used—tucked away in the midst of an extended footnote which calls 
no attention to the “aegis” but which agrees that Mr. Burke “is quite 
properly struck by the suggestive force of the phrase ‘silly buckets.’ ”’ 
(This is the 112th of 168 such massive footnotes!) 


wn 


As to the first quotation above, the general reader (for whom 
Coleridge’s ballad was presumably intended) may be forgiven if he 
discerns nothing cosmically significant in the fact that a medieval 
sailing vessel leaves harbor in the daytime rather than in darkness or 
moonlight. Is there any causal connection between the “merry” mood 
of the crew and the fact that the sun rather than the moon is shining? 
(see quotation #2). As for the third excerpt, the critic does not appear to 
notice that his assertedly maleficent sun is here acting in a rather 
benevolent capacity. The fourth quotation comes face to face with the 
disconcerting episode, so little in keeping with a “beneficent” moon, 
in which two hundred mariners dramatically fall dead in the light of 
the rising moon. Casuistry rescues the arbitrary thesis, however; the 
two-hundred moon-smitten mariners—and any other failures of 
evidence to accord with thesis—constitute what Mr. Warren ingen- 
iously calls a “symbolic lag” in the poem (p. 98)! A reader with a 
sporting sense would like to smile at the cunningness of this maneuver. 
Mr. Warren never smiles, however. 

In quotation #6 the critic again has to admit that his thesis is 
controverted by the evidence of the poem, but “symbolic lag” will 
take care of such failures on the part of the poet to anticipate the 
critic’s thesis. The eighth quotation declares the moon’s interest in 
sea-snakes: the snakes are not simply revealed in the light of the moon, 
they are ‘‘under the aegis of the moon.” Probably the critic does not 
intend that we should visualize a lunar shield or protective emblem 
or a moon-goddess making a sign, but his metaphor encourages some- 


thing of the sort. 
It is hardly necessary to gather evidence to controvert the thesis 
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that the sun and moon are malign and benign agents in the poem. 
The most striking disproof of the thesis is the death of the two 
hundred man crew beneath the rising moon. This disproof would be 
final could it be shown that either the moon or the sun are causal 
agents in the poem. Actually the moon and the sun are nowhere repre- 
sented as causes or agents in the action. They are mentioned only 
when Coleridge wishes to indicate the weather, make vivid the setting, 
or reveal that the vessel is sailing southward toward the antarctic or 
northward from Cape Horn (‘‘The sun came up upon the left, /... 
and on the right / Went down into the sea’”’—ll. 25-28. ‘““The Sun now 
rose upon the right: / .. . and on the left / Went down into the sea”’ 

ll. 83-86). Coleridge rightly judged that the goings and comings of 
sun and moon would be eagerly noted on a monotonous sea journey. 
Demonic and angelic spirits are agents in the action, but sun and moon 
are neutral. 

There is of course no hint of the ‘‘aegis”’ idea in the poem. One is 
impelled to ask why Mr. Burke and Mr. Warren so iterantly insist on 
the metaphor. Would it not be simpler to speak of events that happen 
“under the sun or the moon” rather than under their “aegis”? And 
what does it mean to hook an aegis not only onto the sun and moon 
but also onto an Old Hermit and onto the (unbodied) hour of 
“‘noon’’? 

Perhaps we should look for the answer in the function of the aegis, 
not its structure—a distinction that Mr. Burke insists on as basic to 
aesthetic judgment (pp. 73-74 et seq.). What then is the function of 
the “aegis’’ metaphor, assuming that it is not a mere conditioned 
reflex beneath the threshold of consciousness? The function is pre- 
sumably rhetorical: instead of logic or evidence, prestige is lent to 
the thesis from vague heroic associations. The implication is that 
Coleridge himself was controlled by the aegis-idea even though his 
poem manifestly contradicts any such assumption. 

What is interesting, and not a little dangerous, is the method of 
“argument” used by both Mr. Burke and Mr. Warren. Beginning 
with a “hunch,” as Mr. Burke sportingly calls it (p. 79), they hop 
from image to image, touching with a magic wand every image that 
can be linked by some train of association with this “hunch.” The 
wand automatically converts the image into a “symbol,” and from 
here on the way is easy. Where the evidence controverts the thesis, 
“Synecdoche” or “‘symbolic lag” resolves the difficulty. 

To say this is not to deny that poetry is often—perhaps always— 
symbolical. It is simply to remind ourselves that some poems obvi- 
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ously make liberal use of symbolism and some make very scanty use 
of it. The method applicable to Prometheus Unbound is not applicable 
to ballads. It is not at all, or only very slightly, applicable to “‘The 
Ancient Mariner,” the meaning and purpose of which are defined not 
only by the poem-text, but by Coleridge’s gloss (added later), his 
statement to Mrs. Barbauld on the “moral” (Table Talk, May 31, 
1830), his statement in the Biographia Literaria (ch. xiv), Words- 
worth’s account of the genesis of the poem (in his note to “We 
are seven’’), and the vogue of the supernatural ballad at the time. 
In short, no interpretation is valid that ignores these controls, and 
if medieval theology or psychoanalysis are to be intruded, they must 
be made to harmonize with these controls and they must be justified 
by them. Otherwise they are “‘importations,” as I. A. Richards well 
described such irrelevances (Practical Criticism). ‘‘Contraband,” we 
might frankly label them. 

Let it be acknowledged that both Mr. Burke and Mr. Warren 
furnish quite irreproachable descriptions of method, Mr. Burke in the 
beginning of his book and Mr. Warren in the conclusion of his. Mr. 
Burke is always stimulating even when he is absurd; he has a lively 
and agile mind, and a touch of the circus-rider in him. Since Mr. 
Warren’s achievements as critic and creative writer are numerous and 
distinguished, it would be particularly unfortunate if his prestige lent 
authority to the symbolical method as he has applied it to Coleridge’s 
ballad, where he not only engages in an austerely scholastic wrestling- 
match with Original Sin, but converts the innocuous sun into a 
malign force equatable with “‘the reflective faculty” (p. 93), ‘the light 
of practical convenience”’ (p. 93), “‘the light in which pride preens 
itself” (p. 93), “the understanding” (p. 93), “the Enlightenment” 
(p. 93), the “Age of Reason” (p. 93), “the sun of death” (p. 93), “the | 
death-bark”’ (p. 94), and the “blood bath” of the French Revolution 
(p. 93); where he converts a simple old Hermit into ‘‘a priest of God”’ 
(p. 99), ‘‘a priest of Nature’’ (p. 99), “a priest of Society” (p. 100), 
and ‘‘a priest of imagination” (p. 104); and where he requires the 
Old Navigator himself to become not a seaman but a “‘poéte maudit”’ 
(p. 106 et seq.), 4 la Verlaine. Such a procedure could conceivably, as 
Mr. Warren hopes, “reconcile .. . the internecine malices” (p. 117) 
writhing within (some of) us, but for others it will only increase the 
writhing—and gnashing of teeth. 

NEWELL F, Forp 


Stanford University 





SWIFT’S LITTLE LANGUAGE AND NONSENSE NAMES 


IN RECENT years scholars have gone far towards explaining a number 
of the mystifying place-names and transformed words familiar to 
readers of the Journal to Stella and Gulliver’s Travels.! Although the 
motives behind Swift’s coinages and alterations in these writings were 
different, the principles underlying them were sometimes the same. 
No one, so far as I am aware, has given attention to the Irish sources 
upon which the Dean may have drawn for these principles, though it 
has been pointed out that ‘“‘many of Swift’s distortions fit the lin- 
guistic concepts of assimilation, dissimilation, and metathesis.’ Nor 
has there been much consideration of the influence exerted by the 
language Swift heard about him during much of his life.* It is possible 
to look deeper into Swift’s environment and to show that the models 
for not only the “distortions” but some of the ‘‘exceptions,” as in his 
transformations of madam into maram,‘ were available to Swift in 
tabulated form in Edward Lhuyd’s Archaeologia Britannica. 
Evidence of Swift’s curiosity concerning the language of his native 
Ireland may be found in his translation of the Pléardéca na Ruarcach, 
sometimes attributed to Goldsmith’s bardic idol, the blind Carolan.® 


! See especially Ehrenpreis, “Swift’s ‘Little Language’ in the Journal to Stella,” 
SP, xiv (1948), 80-88, and Kelling, “Some Significant Names in Gulliver’s Travels,” 
SP, xtvui (1951), 761-78. 

* Ehrenpreis, art. cit., p. 83, note.—I find no evidence that Swift was influenced by 
any of the various jargons known in Ireland, such as Hisperic and “Bog’’-Latin, 
Shelta, or Béarlagair na Saer (‘the vernacular of the masons”). These have been re- 
cently discussed by Macalister in The Secret Languages of Ireland (Cambridge, 1937)— 
a work which offers convenient vocabularies but which should be consulted with 
caution. It is to be observed that Shelta shows many of the same phenomena as Swift’s 
language, including substitution, delinition, denasalization, apocope (as in Kelling’s 
explanation for Lyhannh, p. 770), metathesis, and both syllable-reversal and complete 
reversal (cf. note 13 below). 

3 Despite his frequently expressed abhorrence of “a Pun or Irish Phrase’’ (cf. 
Harold Williams, Swifi’s Poems (Oxford, 1937), 1, 312), Swift showed more than a 
passing interest in each category. 

‘ Ehrenpreis, p. 83. For d>r (e.g., Medula> Merula), see table below, p. 182. 

5 Edward Lhuyd, Archaeologia Britannica, Giving Some Account... of the Lan- 
guages, Histories and Customs . . . of Great Britain (Oxford, 1707). Only Vol. 1 (Glosso- 
graphy), in ten folio sections, was published. It may be noted that Swift was acquainted 
not only with Marsh (see note 24 below), but with Sir Thomas Mansel of Margam, to 
whom Lhuyd dedicated the Archaeologia, the “Bishop of Clochor” named in the Preface 
(who was thought to have married Swift and Stella later), William Robinson the de- 
signer of Marsh’s Library, and a number of the persons listed as “Subscribers.” 

6 The text of the poem attributed to Aedh Mac Gabhrdin, with Swift’s translation, 
was printed in 1782 by Vallancey. For bibliography, see Williams, op. cit., 1, 243. 
Despite the subtitle, Swift’s translation is hardly “almost literal”! The poem printed 
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But there is little reason to believe that Swift’s interest was very seri- 
ous or sustained, for as late as the 1737 Ballad’ the Irish phrases he 
inserts, like Och ma ceade millia mollighart, betray little command of 
the language. Yet the ‘doodler’ in Swift may well have caused him to 
devote many hours to the scanning of such lists of sound changes 
characteristic of various languages as he found in Lhuyd’s book.’ 

The numerous changes and verbal inventions represent one phase 
of the “passion for good-humoured trifling, punning and such innocent 
indulgences, which attended him all his life and often contrasts so 
strangely with his great robust intellect.’’® In a period of early inti- 
macy Lady Betty Berkeley put her finger on the trait in her doggerel 
verses,'® and with time the habit of the jeu cryptographique became 
almost an obsession,"! as time-consuming no doubt as it was unquench- 
able. The extent of Swift’s activity, like the degree to which he made 
use of reduplication” and reversal," is still not fully appreciated. 

In a number of ways Swift’s attitude towards the Irish language 
resembles that of Edmund Spenser 130 years earlier. In his View of the 
Present State of Ireland (1596) Spenser thought it strange that any 
Englishmen should take greater ‘‘delighte to speake that language 
then theire owne wheareas they shoulde (me thinkes) rather take 
scorne to acquainte theire Tounges thereto,’’ yet he admitted, some- 





under the title Plé-rdca an Ruarcaigh in The Poems of Carolan, Ir. Texts Soc., ed. O 
Miille, p. 143, bears no resemblance to the poem Swift translated; see O Maille’s in- 
troduction, pp. 39-42, on Carolan and Swift. 

7 Williams, m1, 840-41. 

8 Gulliver’s first concern upon arriving in each new country was to learn its lan- 
guage. There is reason to believe, since Swift elsewhere shows interest in languages, that 
Gulliver reflected Swift’s own intellectual curiosity. Swift’s changes primarily involved 
consonants, but there are signs that he was also interested in Lhuyd’s lengthy discussion 
of vowel changes (pp. 14-19). Swift’s omissions of “initial or medial J; medial. . . r; 
and initial y” (Ehrenpreis, p. 82) are all represented in Lhuyd (pp. 11-13). 

* Forster, Life, 1, 108. 

10 “With these is Parson Swift. 

Not knowing how to spend his time 
Does make a wretched shift 
To deafen them with puns and rhyme.” 

't See Shane Leslie, The Skull of Swift, pp. 290 ff. With Carl Van Doren’s chapter 
heading, ‘‘King of Triflers” (Swift, pp. 208-40), compare Forster’s reference to Swift’s 
“pleasant confession of his own weakness that way” (p. 209). 

‘2 By reduplication here is meant not repetition of form (like “pooh pooh,” “tom 
tom”) but a combination of words having the same or similar meaning; cf. below luhi- 
muhs, grildrig, etc. 

8 Kelling (pp. 764 ff.) cites instances of both syllable-reversal and word-reversal; 


further instances are given below. 
4 The Prose Works of Edmund S penser, Variorum ed. (1949), p. 118, lines 2089-91. 
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what inconsistently, that the Irish poems he had had translated 
“savored of swete witt and good invencion” and were “sprinkled with 
some prettie flowers of theire owne natural] devise.’’® In his Short 
View of the State of Ireland (1727) Swift mentioned the language only 
in passing. Elsewhere he wrote: ‘‘It would be a noble achievement to 
abolish the Irish language in this kingdom’’;" yet he undertook, if we 
are to believe the subheading of ‘‘The Description of an Irish Feast,” 
to translate an Irish poem.'’ It must be borne in mind that Swift 
heard the language spoken at every turn as a schoolboy in Kilkenny 
and as a cleric in Antrim and Meath and even in Dublin. Thus he 
had been exposed for long periods to Munster, Ulster, and Leinster 
dialects before he wrote: ‘“‘How is it possible that a gentleman who lives 
in those parts where the /own-lands (as they call them) of his estate 
produce such odious sounds from the mouth, the throat, and the nose, 
can be able to repeat the words without dislocating every muscle that 
is used in speaking, and without applying the same tone to all other 
words, in every language he understands; as it is plainly to be ob- 
served not only in those people of the better sort who live in Galway 
and the Western parts, but in most counties of Ireland?’’!* It has been 
reliably estimated that “‘two thirds of the whole community” (or 
1,340,808 out of a total population of 2,011,219)'* spoke Irish as their 
ordinary language, as late as 1731. Swift, seeking to mystify his 
English readers, must have known that distortions of the words of his 
native island could be expected to retain their secrets longer than 
words from Latin or other Continental languages. 


5 Tbid., p. 127, lines 2338-42. 

'6 The Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. 1883, v1, 184. “I am deceived, if anything has 
more contributed to prevent the Irish from being tamed, than this encouragement 
of their language, which might be easily abolished, and become a dead one in half an 
age, with little expense, and less trouble” (ibid., p. 144). 

1? Williams, Swift’s Poems, 1, 243-47. 

‘8 “On Barbarous Denominations in Ireland,” Works, ed. 1883, vm, 144. Swift’s 
anti-Irish sentiments recall the “‘well-known sentence” quoted by Eugene O’Growney, 
a native of Athboy near Laracor: D’ith damh dubh ubh amh ar neamh (pronounced in 
Ulster, Deeh dhou dhoo 00 ou ar nou), used to prove that no one should learn a language 
so full of strange sounds (Gaelic Journal, v (1894), pp. 81-82). No doubt similar il- 
lustrations were current in Swift’s day. 

19 Windele, in Ulster Journal of Archaeology, v (1857), 243. Swift’s own estimate 
of the total population in A Modest Proposal was “one million and a half.” Irish con- 
tinued to be spoken in Swift’s native Dublin until the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Census of 1851 shows that “the number of persons returned as still using the 
Irish language” had dropped to “nearly one-fourth of the whole population,” but even 
at that late date Irish was still generally spoken in Kilkenny and in Meath (about 
Laracor), where many were ignorant of English. Cf. UJ A, v1 (1858), 172. 
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The Archaeologia does not appear in the list of Swift’s books in 
1715*° or in the Abbotsford inventory of 1742” or in the auction 
catalogue printed after Swift’s death in 1745.” It is impossible to 
prove that he did not possess it at some time,”* but such proof is not 
necessary, since the volume was no doubt available in a number of 
places in Dublin, including Marsh’s Library, adjoining St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, founded in the very year the Archaeologia was published. 

It is easy, in the present but still imperfect stage of linguistic 
science, to point out the faults in Lhuyd’s work. The modern era of 
comparative philology had not yet begun; there was no sign, more 
than a century before the formulation of Grimm’s ‘‘Law,”’ that con- 
sonant shifts could be scientifically accounted for, though Lhuyd 
presented many examples of both consonant and vowel changes. Nor, 
except for the shift from k to 4, were the phenomena of Grimm’s or 
Verner’s Law involved in Swift’s ‘‘distortions.”’ But for the Dean and 
his contemporaries, the Archaeologia represented the best linguistic 
tradition, based upon the approaches of Vossius and Menage and 


20 Le Fanu, “Catalogue of Dean Swift’s Library in 1715,” Proc. Royal Irish Acad. 
xxxvir (1927), Sec. C, 263-75. 

21 Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 9 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 35-38. A facsimile of the Auction Catalogue is bound with this book. 

23 See Williams’ story of “the wicked Wilson” (p. 16) and his account of missing 
and stolen books (p. 40). 

*4 Tt was to the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Narcissus Marsh, that Swift had ap- 
pealed for ordination in October, 1694. Marsh’s linguistic attainments are referred to 
in his epitaph: “And above all was highly skilled / In the knowledge of languages, 
especially the oriental’; his interest in sounds was not only phonological but acoustical. 
In the preface to the Archaeologia Lhuyd expressed his indebtedness to Marsh for “a 
Latin-Irish Focloir (or Vocabulary) written about fifty years since, by Richard Plunket 
a Franciscan of the Abbey of Trim,” only two Irish miles from Laracor and well known 
to Swift. See also Lhuyd, pp. 311-12, where he states that Plunket finished his Vocabu- 
lary in 1662. On Plunket, see further Jrish Book Lover, xvii (1929), 13-14, 115. 

Joyce’s “stream of consciousness” in Ulysses (American ed.), p. 40, associates Swift 
with Marsh’s Library: the lack of beauty in the “stagnant bay of Marsh’s library” 
conjures up “oval equine faces” and ““Houyhnhnn, horsenostrilled.” 

I wish here to record my appreciation for the courtesy and helpfulness of the 
Librarian of Marsh’s Library in May, 1939, and also the gracious kindnesses of Mr. 
R. I. Best of the National Library on that and previous visits to Dublin. 

% For the history of comparative linguistics, and Lhuyd’s part in it, before the 
beginning of the “real inquiry,” see Pedersen, Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (transl. Spargo), pp. 9-11: “In the eighteenth century ... the problem of the 
relationship of languages is formulated in full, and the systematic collection of mate- 
rial [like Lhuyd’s] begins.” 

% Lhuyd listed numerous examples of this change, which could now be used to 
illustrate the operation of Grimm’s law; he also offered examples of the changes (not 
employed by Swift) b>p; g>k; d>#; and s>r. 
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: LHUYI " ‘ . 
CHANGE a “ CLASSICAL EXAMPLES CELTIC EXAMPLES 
(pages) 
LIQUIDS 
r>1 3ic, [App. 38c] | Gr. Aelpiov, Lat. Lilium W. Berur, Ir. Bilar 
1>r 31a, App. 38c | Lat. Ulmus, Fr. Orme W. Mal, Ir. Mar 
l>g 30c, App. 39c | Lat. Lilium, Ital. Giglio (only | W. Lhymmyn, Gr. Tvpvos 
rare) three instances) 
STOPS 
t>k 6c. A 391 Lat. Iratundus, Iracundus W. Tail, Ir. Keallair 
t>ch ene, APP. 979 |) Lat. Multus, Sp. Mucho 
k>t 24b, App. 39b | Lat. Vacuus, Ital. Voto {No examples. ] 
k>h 24a, App. 38a | [Lat. Cor, corde; Ir. Kroidhe; E. Heart] 
d>g 27c, App. 39c | Lat. Diurnus, Ital. Giorno W. Draenog, Ir. Graneég 
d>r 27c, —_ Gr. Kwévov, Lat. Corium W. Meliedydh, Melierydh 
[40a: W. Baedh, E. Boar] 
g>d 25b, App. 39c | Gr. T'Av«is, Lat. Dulcis W. Guneyd, Ir. Deana 
g>h, 25b, - Gr. Twos, Lat. Hinnus —— 
x 25a, App. 38b | Lat. Germanus, Sp. Hermano | W. Lhyg, ““Mouse”’; Ir. Lax 
FRICATIVES 
f{>p 2ic, App. 37b | Gr. deddds, Lat. Pellis W. K’‘f, Ir. Keap 
th>d | 28, App. 38b | Gr. @eds, Lat. Deus W. Saeth, Ir. Saiead 
th>s 29a, - Gr. Oivac, Diva W. Nyth, Armor. Neis* 
th>t 26c, App. 38b | Lat. Lacte, W. Lhaeth, [Ir. Lacht] 
{>h 29c, App. 39c | Cf. Lhuyd’s reference to “a | Ir. Sean, W. Hén> 


great many Examples” in 
Vossius (p. 30a) 
O>z 29a, App. 38b | [W. Medbu, Armor. Mezu; Ir. Meisgeax]| 
z>m_ | Lhuyd offers no parallels for the 2 instances listed by Ehrenpreis. 


AFFRICATES 


ch>t 26b, Gr. Naxw, Lat. Nato — 
d3>z | Lhuyd offers no parallels for the 2 instances listed by Ebrenpreis. 


NASALS 


m>n 23a, App. 40a | Lat. Limpidus; Sp. Lindo —— 
n>m 31b, App. 40a | Lat. Stannare, Fr. Estamer W. Pen-, Eng. Pem- 
* “The Armoric Britans ... Pronounce the Z ...as S or Z in English,” p. 29a. 


b “The Irish change the Initial S into H” (Lhuyd, p. 29c). Lhuyd offers nothing 
to correspond with Ehrenpreis’s “omission of the 4 of an sh combination” (p. 82). On 
pronunciation of Ir. sean, shean, see Lhuyd, p. 300, col. 2. 
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Hickes.?’ Lhuyd also had the benefit of consulting the ‘“‘most compleat 
extant” Grammar of O’Molloy,** who styled himself ‘Franciscus O 
Molloy Midensis’ (i.e., of Meath, southwest of Laracor). For our 
purpose, in seeking the source of Swift’s substitutions, it is not neces- 
sary to prove that Lhuyd was in step with twentieth-century philologi- 
cal procedure. 


I. THE JOURNAL TO STELLA 


The first of the ten parts of the Archaeologia (“‘Tit. I. Comparative 
Etymology, or Remarks on the Alteration of Languages”’), is a com- 
pilation under twenty-four heads or ‘‘Observationes,’’ with a Summary 
and Appendix, of correspondences between Latin, Greek, Irish, 
Welsh, and many other words. The numerous classical forms would no 
doubt have added to the attractiveness of these pages for Swift in 
search of information concerning Irish.*® The second part, too, consist- 
ing of a ‘“‘Harmonicon” or “Complete Vocabulary of the Original 
Languages of Britain and Ireland,” alphabetically arranged under 
Latin equivalents,®° could be expected to appeal to Swift’s nature. 
Both sections seem to have played a part in Swift’s “distortion,” as 
we shall see. 

To save space, I shall content myself here with a tabulation of the 
normal changes listed by Ehrenpreis,*' with single brief citations, 
since the Archaeologia is not likely to be readily available, of Lhuyd’s 
classical and Irish-Welsh correspondences. Some of the examples 
have been selected with a view to revealing the (to us) unscientific 


27 See Lhuyd’s acknowledgments on p. 1, and the revealing comparison of the ety- 
mologist Vossius with the “Trifling Conjecturer” Joannes de Janua, pp. 36-37. 

#8 For Lhuyd’s debt to O’Molloy, see his preface, p. 3 (Tit. rx). On p. 23a, Lhuyd 
apologizes for printing Irish words in English letters: “The Jrish Grammarians, have 
herein, us’d a better method, by retaining their Initial Mutes, and distinguishing them, 
when the Sound is alter’d by such a point above them as is us’d above [i] but there 
being no Jrish Types, where this Book is Printed, that point is here allways supply’d 
by an h after the Letter, which has been also the method in the publishing several 
Irish Books; and is recommended as the best, by O Molloy their latest Grammarian.”’ 
Cf. Swift’s use of the letter 4, discussed below, p. 194. Despite the strictures on O’Molloy 
in O’Donovan’s Irish Grammar (Dublin, 1845), p. lvi, the work owes much to O’Molloy. 

#8 On the autobiographical element in Gulliver’s pursuit of languages, see note 8 
above. : 
*° Here is an example of Lhuyd’s compiling, from p. 57b: “Equus, March, keffyl, 
tgoruydh, goruydhvarx, fedhestyr. An horse. C. Marh. Ar. Mary. Ir. Eax, mark, 
tpeall, stiad, greadh, tgovar no gavar.” 

% Pp. 82-83. 
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approach. Consonants are classified for convenience in accordance 
with the current terminology, as liquids, stops, fricatives, affricates, 
and nasals. 

Not included above are Swift’s changes (to be considered ir- 
regular) from w to A and from w () to r (Ehrenpreis, p. 82). Ehren- 
preis’s contention™ that rife for wife would have been an “extraor- 
dinary anomaly” for Swift is substantiated by the absence in Lhuyd 
of any such change. That Swift’s rife stood for life, however, is borne 
out by the space which Lhuyd devotes to changes from / to r (p. 31a; 
cf. also pp. 35b, 38c) as well asfromr to/ (pp. 31c—32a). If we consider 
it likely that Swift pored over the pages of Lhuyd which record the 
additions, omissions, and changes of sounds, the theory that Esther 
Johnson’s speech as a child exerted a major influence over Swift be- 
comes more and more an “improbable notion.’ 


II. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


The study by Kelling marks a step forward, not only in some of 
the interpretations he proposes but in his statement of the limitations 
which attend further investigation.* But his confidence in Dinneen’s 
Dictionary (1927), which for his purpose should be used cautiously if 
at all, is sometimes misplaced.*® To the Irish words which might have 
been known or available to Swift, the best guides are Lhuyd’s Dic- 
tionary (the tenth and last part of the Archaeologia) and Begley’s 
English-Irish Dictionary (1732)* of 718 pages, which appeared too 
late for use in the writing of Gulliver’s Travels and which contained in 
English as an appendix ‘‘The Irish Grammar, or an Introduction to 
the Irish Language,’ based largely upon O’Molloy’s Grammatica 
Latino-Hibernica. Swift may have had access to the latter in its Latin 
form, published at Rome in 1677. To accept Dinneen as authoritative, 
as Kelling does, is to ignore the fact that in two centuries both the 
vocabulary and the pronunciation of Irish have undergone changes. 

Take, for example, Traldragdubb or Trildrogdrib, which was “pro- 


%2 See p. 85. 

% Ehrenpreis, p. 80. With even a superficial knowledge of Irish, Swift must have 
been struck with the truth of Lhuyd’s comment on the language, “the ancient Ortho- 
graphy whereof has been much better preserv’d than its Pronunciation” (p. 2). 

4 See pp. 761-62 and especially pp. 775-78. 

% For a discerning appraisal of this work, see Fraser in SGS, mm (1931), 96-98. 

% Conor Begley and Hugh MacCurtin, An Focloir Bearla Gaoidheilge ar na chur 
a n’eagar le Conchobhar O Beaglaoich mar aon le congnamh Aodh bhuidhe mac Cuirtin 
agus fos. A bPairis. 
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nounced both Ways as near as I can remember”’ (D 188).*” Kelling’s 
explanation (p. 773), which may be right in some of its details, seems 
on the whole too ingenious to be very convincing. There is no reason 
for thinking Swift would have known Irish /rdill, “‘slave’’ (‘“‘not well 
known to glossographers,’’ Macbain, p. 373) or dri, “dirt” or “snare,” 
as neither of these words appears in Lhuyd or Begley.** On the other 
hand, Swift may well have been familiar with Irish droch, ‘‘evil,”’ 
which Lhuyd entered both in the Dictionary and under Malum, p. 
84. It may perhaps be said in defense of Kelling’s explanation of drid, 
“dirt,” that Lhuyd’s entry “Grib, Dirt, Eluvies’’ may have caught 
Swift’s eye because Grib*® also means “‘Swift.’*° In any event, the 
statement that Traldragdubb was pronounced in two distinct ways 
looks like a reference to the disconcerting variations between Irish 
dialects.” 

Such assumptions of either direct or reversed composition are easy 
to make but not too acceptable. Kelling’s explanation of Glumdalclitch 
(p. 771) seems to be a series of desperate guesses.” One might argue 
instead for Swift’s reversal of the following syllables: Glum=mulg, 
“butt” or “shapeless lump” (cf. MacBain, p. 257) +dalc=cldd, 
“clutching hand’ +litch=chil’(d)! But as these elements do not 
appear in Lhuyd or Begley, one should not stake his life on the belief 
that Swift had all or even part of this interpretation in mind. 

On the other hand, Kelling’s explanation of Glumdalclitch’s name 


37 Kelling suggests a different explanation for each form: “slaves of the malevolent 
tyrant,” or “the journey over the evil dirt.” On Swift’s predilection for “dirt,” see 
below pp. 192-93 and note 75. 

38 Lhuyd gives ‘““Drugaire, A slave or drudge”; also ““Moghaidh ... A labourer, a 
slave” (cf. Begley, p. 676: “Modha a slave or workman, a labourer”). But érdill is not 
entered in the Dictionary or under Servus, p. 149. Nor does drib appear under Coenum, 
p. 48, or Laqueus or Plagae (pp. 76, 121). 

89 It is possible to account for Swift’s drib (as a substitute for grib) by his inter- 
changes (in both directions, as in the Journal) of d and g: see table above, p. 182. For 
another instance of this interchange, see grildrig below. It may be noted that drib is also 
the final element in another major name in Book III, Glubbdubdrib (D 177 ff.). 

© Lhuyd: “Grib, Luath; Quick.” See also under Velox, p. 170c; Celer, p. 47b; 
Citus, p. 48a. Compare Swift’s “Presto” in the Journal. 

41 On the difficulties of reconstructing the Irish dialects of Swift’s day, see the in- 
troduction to T. F. O’Rahilly’s Jrish Dialects Past and Present (Dublin, 1932). 

#2 It is to be doubted that Swift would have made a syllable of glumd, as Kelling 
assumes, where glum, clum appear so frequently elsewhere in the Travels (glumgluf,, 
burglum, clumglum, etc.). 

*8 Macbain, Etym. Gaelic Dict., p. 85. Before Gulliver’s box is built to hold him, 
Glumdalclitch’s father and mother take him up “in their hands” (D 73, 77, 78), as do 
the Queen, the King, and Glumdalclitch herself (D 86-87, 91, 92). 
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for Gulliver, Grildrig (p. 774), merits consideration. His classical and 
German derivation of the first element from gryllus receives support 
from Lhuyd: “‘Grullan, A cricket; Gryllus’’; cf. also ““Locuist . . . Gryl- 
lus, Grullén.”’ But it is hardly likely that drig is, as Kelling thinks, an 
‘invented diminutive.” Instead, we appear to have one more substi- 
tution of d for g in the reduplicative compound, similar to luhimuhs, 
of gril+-grig, ‘‘cricket.’” Kelling’s assumption that Grildrig was for 
Swift a “term of endearment”’ is perhaps not vitiated by his Majesty’s 
pronouncement that Gulliver belonged to a “pernicious race of little 
odious vermin” (D 116). 

The following observations on a few only of the better known 
names in Gulliver’s Travels are based on the assumption that Swift 
knew and used the Archaeologia. Decipherers of the Dean may still 
find much innocent amusement hunting for Irish cryptograms, or 
what Mrs. Malaprop might have called ‘nice derangements of Irish 
epitaphs.”’ 

BOOK I. LILLIPUT.—In adopting the view that Lilliputian 
meant something like ‘little stinker’ (lillit+ put), Kelling quotes 
Morley’s citation of Romance forms of put, perhaps allied to Latin 
putidus (p. 761). The word put, “once current in English as a word of 
scorn,” appears twice in Masefield’s poem ‘‘The Everlasting Mercy,” 
lines 36, 37, as recently as 1911—more than two decades later than 
Morley’s commentary. According to NED, the word in this sense 
“arose in 17th-century slang; origin unascertained”’; the first citation 
in NED is dated 1688. It may have come into English from Irish 
pail, puile, pota, “pot’’; cf. poteen (Ir. poittn, illicitly distilled whisky, 
lit. “little pot’). Swift probably heard the word many times, since 
it appears in both Lhuyd® and Begley. 

An admirable study by Pons leaves us in no doubt that Swift’s 
fabrication of the Lilliputian language was strikingly influenced by 
his reading of Rabelais. Yet Pons has been able to find Rabelaisian 
explanations for few Lilliputian words or phrases. The most frequently 
repeated word, nardac, ‘‘which is the highest title of honour among 
them” (D 37-60), occurs at least five times. Far from being traceable 


“In Weekley’s Etymological Dictionary of Modern English, col. 665, by a coinci- 
dence, grill immediately follows grig. 

* “Pata, Soidheach; A Vessel’’; “Pota, A Pot’: also the derivatives Poitin, 
Puitric, etc. 

“ E. Pons, in Mélanges offerts @ M. Abel Lefranc (Paris, 1936), pp. 219-28. 
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to Rabelais, it appears almost certainly to be from Irish [a]n ardaé, 
“nobleman” or “‘sovereign.’’*? Pons (p. 227) derives Borach mivola, 
the Lilliputian ‘‘hogshead”’ which held less than “half a pint” (D 8), 
from Spanish borracho and Castilian volar, but the phrase can be more 
satisfactorily explained as Irish for ‘“‘evil-smelling pot.’’4* One thinks of 
Shakespeare’s appropriately named Borachio in Much Ado about Noth- 
ing. And without rejecting Pons’s explanation for another repeated 
expression, hekinah degul,** one may prefer to consider this a reversal 
of Ir. canaighech luchd, “filthy people.’®° The association with putidus 
(see Lhuyd, pp. 132-33) is supported by the emphasis given by 
Swift to the ancient ‘‘polluted” temple (D 11) and Kelling’s explana- 
tion (p. 772) of the rival Blefuscu as a “little, filthy” nation, in- 
habited by exiled Lilliputians. Other words involving ‘“‘dirt,’’ like 
Grulirud,= early in Book II, are to be found later in the Travels. 
BOOK II. BROBDINGNAG.—Swift’s name for the land of 
monsters has posed a thorny problem for the interpreters. Kelling 
(p. 761) falls back upon Morley’s guess that Brobdingnag ‘‘may have 
been formed as an anagram of ‘grand, big, noble,’ with the final -/e 
dropped out.” A major stumbling block has been the failure of the 
critics to avail themselves of Swift’s clear hint in the letter to Richard 
Sympson. Here Gulliver, writing of “Lilliput, Brobdingrag (for so the 
Word should have been spelt, and not erroneously Brobdingnag) and 
Laputa,”’ goes out of his way to correct the spelling which recurs 
throughout the Travels.” Once more we have an instance of reversal: 


47 See Lhuyd, “Ard,” “Arda,” ‘Ardachadh,” also “Ardrach, A monarch.” Irish 
nardach means “skilful.” 

48 Lhuyd gives “Borracha, A bladder” and “Boluigh, Scented.” Cf. Begley, s.v. 
Borachio, and “A strong smell. bola borb léidir.” Compare Dinneen, under borrach 
(“a vain fellow; al. a bladder’) and boladh (“smell, scent’). After m#-, “evil,” 6 is 
lenited, hence mibhola (pronounced mivola). 

#9 Pons, pp. 225-26. See Pons’ concluding remark (p. 228) on “les variations sur _ 
degul qu’il [Swift] développe avec tant de complaisance.” 

50 Lhuyd: “Canaigh, Dirt, filth, &c.”; and s.v. Coenum (p. 48c), Ir. kanaigh; and 
“Luchd, Folk,” and s.v. Populus (p. 123), Ir. luxd. 

51 The “town-cryer” (Grultrud) may be Swift’s reversal of durt-lorg or “offspring 
of dirt,” reminding one of Carlyle’s Teufelsdréckh. Durt and durty, frequent in Spenser 
and his contemporaries, became infrequent spellings towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Lhuyd has “Lorg, Progeny or off-spring’”’; also s.v. Gens and Genus, 
p. 63a, b. Kelling’s interpretation of Blefuscu, whose defeat is recorded by Swift with- 
out giving any credit to Marlborough (cf. Case, Four Essays on Gulliver's Travels, pp. 
74-75), accords with the climactic last line of Swift’s savage attack on Marlborough 
“Turn’d to that dirt from whence he sprung” (Williams, 1, 296-97). 

8 T), p. xxxvi. 
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garg-nid-borb. The first and last of these elements appear in Lhuyd’s 
Dictionary: “Garg: Austere, fierce, cruel, &c.,”” and “Borb, Fierce, 
cruel, severe.’’ Thus they are synonyms, and Lhuyd so lists them to- 
gether in more than one place. The second element nid(h) meant 
“thing” in Swift’s time, as is obvious from O’ Molloy and Begley,™ but 
because it appears in Lhuyd as nf, I suspect mid is either Swift’s dis- 
guise for English and, particularly in view of the frequent occurrence 
of such phrases as “‘rough and coarse,’ or possibly his insertion 
(without reversal) of Ir. Tin.™ 

An examination of Swift’s second Book will reveal how often he 
pairs his adjectives in describing the “enormous Barbarians” (D 71) 
of Brobdingrag. To Gulliver their skins appear “rough and coarse”’ 
(D 76) and “coarse and uneven”’ (D 103); the nurse’s breast is so garg 
and borb as to be disgusting and nauseous (D 75); Brobdingnagian 
handkerchiefs are ‘‘larger and coarser than the Main Sail of a Man of 
War’’ (D 76), the shirts made for Gulliver are ‘‘coarser than Sack- 
cloth” (D 79), and even the horrible rats are ‘“‘nimble and fierce’”’ 
(D 77). They resemble human beings, who appear “Savage and cruel 
in Proportion to their Bulk” (D 71). By contrast, Gulliver the 
splacknuck, who incidentally like Swift uses a “‘little language”’ (D 80) 
of his own, is ‘“‘tame and gentle” (D 80).* 

BOOK III. LAPUTA, BALNIBARBI, and LUGGNAGG.—The 
inconsistencies of Swift’s Balnibarbian geography may have been de- 
liberate, in view of the likelihood that readers would naturally com- 
pare the island kingdoms with Britain and Ireland.*’ Case’s assump- 


83 “Tr. Borb, garg,” under Ferox, p. 59b, and Severus, p. 149c. See further ‘‘Aus- 
terus ... Ir. Borb, pont, 3earg,” p. 44b; “Saevus . . . Ir. Borb,” p. 143a. 

54 Begley: “Thing. s. Nidh,” p. 637; see also p. 699a. Lhuyd has “Nf, A thing” and 
enters Ni under Res, p. 139b. 

> Lhuyd: “Tin, meith, bog no maoth, Gross, thick, fat. Also soft, tender, &c.” Tin 
is also listed under Crassus, p. 52a. If the second element of Brob-din-grag is Lhuyd’s 
Tin, the “‘little-language”’ substitution of d for ¢ will account for the form. The leaves 
of Brobdingnagian books are as “thick and stiff” (D 121) as pasteboards. 

6 It is not likely that Swift’s splacknuck represents Lhuyd’s “Spleagha, boasting” 
+reversal of “Coin, Dogs.’’ There seems to be no clear instance of such a combination 
of direct spelling with reversal (but cf. Tin, note 55). Kelling’s explanation (p. 767) is 
still the most convincing. With his caniceps, ‘““dog-headed baboon,” compare Irish con- 
cheann (ceann-choin). In Lhuyd “Canis, A Dog” and “Caput, A Head,” with their Irish 
and Greek equivalents, appear on the same page (p. 46, and again later on p. 291). See 
the imposing exhibition of occurrences under Ir. con-chend, “dog-head,” in Kuno 
Meyer’s Contributions to Irish Lexicography, p. 462. 

57 Williams (D xix—xx) attributes the contradictions to “a change in the direction of 
Swift’s thought”: “He began to write with England in mind, and was then diverted to 
Ireland and Irish affairs.’”’ Cf. Case, op. cit. 
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tion that the inconsistencies disappear if the “‘continent”’ of Balnibarbi 
is interpreted as all of the British Isles seems a sound one.*8 

The feminine form given to the name of the Flying Island appears 
to be, as Morley believed, a modification suited to people with a 
“clear, polite, smooth Dialect, not unlike in Sound to the Italian” 
(D 141)°*—a language which boasts such forms as Ja pitta, as well as 
less poetic nouns like Ja piuitténa and la pizza. Swift seizes the oppor- 
tunity, in offering various absurd etymologies for the name of the 
Island (D 146), to ridicule contemporary philological fashions.®° The 
nature of the inhabitants verges upon the lachrymose. For example: 
“These People are under continual Disquietudes, never enjoying a 
Minute’s Peace of Mind...” (D 148); “They are so perpetually 
alarmed with the Apprehensions of these and the like impending 
Dangers, that they can neither sleep quietly in their Beds, nor have 
any Relish for the common Pleasures or Amusements of Life... ’’; 
“The Wives and Daughters lament [sic] their Confinement to the 
Island...’ (D 149). The identity of Lagado with London recalls 
Arnold Bennett’s conclusion two centuries later that ‘‘the general 
expression on the faces of Londoners of all ranks varies from the sad 
to the morose, and . . . their general mien is one of haste and gloomy 
preoccupation.’ Gulliver was consequently “heartily weary of those 
People” (D 157). 

In marked contrast are the people of Luggnagg. When Gulliver 
first hears of the Struldbrugs or ‘‘Immortals”’ who dwell among them, 
his delight knows no bounds, and he exclaims, ‘‘Happy Nation, where 
every Child hath at least a Chance for being immortal! Happy People 
who enjoy so many living Examples of antient Virtue, and have Mas- 
ters ready to instruct them in the Wisdom of all former Ages!” (D 
192). Thus whereas the Lindalinians (or Dubliners) “often complained 
of great Oppressions” (D 293), the Luggnaggians (at first) appeared 
blessed with ‘‘the great Happiness and Advantages of immortal 


°8 Four Essays, pp. 82-83. 

59 Called in Irish teanga mhilis, “A melting language” (Begley, p. 455). 

*0 Lhuyd may have suggested this piece of satire (p. 36a): “A great many Etymolo- 
gists, for want of making such Reflections, have fallen into so many Absurdities, that 
they had render’d a very usefull Art Ridiculous; till rescu’d by the Learned and In- 
genious Observations of divers of our late Criticks. Their Affectation of Punning, seldom 
allow’d them to Derive Latin Words from the Greek, and to Derive any from other 
Languages, was what they had scarce any Notion of: so that their aim seems to have 
been more at shewing their Exuberance of Phansy, than the Investigation of the True 
Origin of Words.” See further the dialogue referred to in note 27 above. 

6! The Author’s Craft (London, 1914), p. 28. 
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Life’ (D 193). What more appropriate name for so favored a country 
than ‘‘Luggnagg”’—another Irish reversal meaning ‘‘Without Lamen- 
tation’’?® Lhuyd’s gul, like the verb guilim, is an old word in Irish. 
It would be idle, of course, to suggest that Swift connected it with the 
first syllable of his hero’s name. 

Among the Luggnaggians, the Struldbrugs appear to have been 
assigned a name not subjected to reversal. If my theory concerning 
this hitherto unexplained compound is correct, Swift could have 
found it in Lhuyd’s Dictionary, which lists both “Stroill & Straill, 
Delay” and “Brugh, A monument.”’® Thus the Struldbrugs would be 
those who postponed their burials, on the assumption that ‘‘whoever 
had one Foot in the Grave, was sure to hold back the other as strongly 
as he could” (D 195). Gulliver’s early ejaculations upon the happiness 
of these creatures are soon modified, however, and before long he 
discovers that ‘‘they had not only all the Follies and Infirmities of 
other old Men, but many more arose from the dreadful Prospect of 
never dying” (D 196). It was partly the desire to eliminate those same 
miseries of old age, no doubt, that prompted Swift to offer the world 
his Modest Proposal! 

By Balnibarbi Swift may have meant ironically “‘the place of the 
barbarians.’”’ He would have been aware of numerous instances of 
place-names beginning Balna- or Ballina-, of the sort he attacked as 
“‘execrable”’ in his “‘Barbarous Denominations in Ireland,’ and would 
have found “Bal, A place” and “Ball & Bal, A place,” entered in 


 Lhuyd: “Gan, Without”; and “Gul, Lamentation.” Cf. also “Sine, Heb. Without 
... Ir. Gan,” p. 150c; “Lamentor, To lament . . . Ir. guilim,” p. 75c; “Gemitus . . . Ir. 
gal,” p. 62c; “Ploro, To bewail ...Ir. nim gal,” p. 122b, etc. In the tenth century 
Cormac’s Glossary etymologized the noun gol (gu) as dér, “‘a tear.” 

68 Such a coinage would not be foreign to the spirit of Swift’s humor. He may or 
may not have known that // appears in earlier Irish as /d; if he did, his spelling could 
serve to produce added difficulty for the de-coders as well as an archaic quality suitable 
to the antiquity of the Struldbrugs. On the vowel of Siruld- see p. 194 below. It is to 
be noted that the spelling -brug occurs three times (D 191) before the form -brugg is 
adopted. 

% Works, ed. 1883, vir, 143-49. “If I could wonder at anything barbarous, ridicu- 
lous, or absurd, among us, this should be one of the first.” With Swift’s assertion that 
the gentlemen-owners “have no large vocabulary about them, nor to be well skilled in 
prosody” and that “the utmost extent of their genius lies in naming their country 
habitation by a hill, a mount, . . . and the like ingenious conceits,”’ compare the La- 
putians: “Imagination, Fancy, and Invention, they are wholly Strangers to, nor have 
[they] any Words in their Language by which those Ideas can be expressed” (D 147). 

As early as 1600 Balna-, Balne- became a short form for Ballina-, Bally-na-, per- 
haps the commonest of all Irish “denominations”: see the Index to the Fiants of Eliza- 
beth (Ireland). 
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Lhuyd’s Dictionary and under Locus, p. 81a, or Oppidum, p. 108a. His 
severe criticism of both England and Ireland in this book accounts for 
“the general Name”’ given to the “‘Continent” (D 158) of Balnibarbi 
as representing the British Isles in their entirety. The “unhappy”’ 
(D 171) professors of the “Grand Academy of Lagado’’ do little to 
alleviate the “folly and beggary” (D 159) of the common people, 
who are—perhaps justifiably—‘‘such constant irreconcilable enemies 
to science”’ (D 169). 

The confusions in geography and chronology in Book III, which 
Case has discussed in detail, may have been, as I have already sug- 
gested, intentional. Yet Swift took pains to locate his islands in the 
Pacific, roughly south and east of Japan, with some exactness. He 
probably realized that the easy identification of Tribnia and Langden 
would require additional mystification if he were to prevent the reader 
from solving his riddle. No one will question Swift’s use of anagrams 
here (D 175), according to one writer “the only instance in Gulliver’s 
Travels of the satire of anagram names, so popular in France in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.’ 

BOOK IV. HOUYHNHNM-LAND.—Kelling is quite correct, I 
think, in considering the name Houyhnhnm as example of reversal, 
and in tracing the latter part of it to the very appropriate Lat. 
mannus. It is not necessary to cite Spelman or Littleton or Holyoke, 
since Swift appears to have taken his cue from Lhuyd.® I should di- 
vide the reversed form not as Kelling does, but as mnhnh-yuoh, repre- 
senting mann and each, both roots for “horse.”” Thus we have an 
instance of reduplication similar to /uhimuhs,®* which Kelling has just 
discussed, and grildrig. Kelling’s attempt to see Lat. voc- (i.e., 
“‘speaking’’) in the rest of the word seems forced. The element yuoh, 
however, may well represent Swift’s pronunciation of Irish each®® or 
eax,’ “horse.’’ Such a pronunciation of the digraph ea with a glide, 


% Four Essays, pp. 58-60, 65-67. 

William A. Eddy, Gulliver’s Travels: A Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), p. 163. 

87 Mannus, p. 85c. Under Equus (p. 57b) Lhuyd lists eax and mark among the 
Irish equivalents. 

68 On “reduplication,” see note 12 above. Swift’s trisyllabic /uhimuhs may have 
been suggested by Lhuyd’s “Luch, A Mouse” (cf. Begley, p. 675); see under “Mus, 
Lhyzoden. A Mouse... Ir. Lux,” p. 96a. 

69 As it appears both in Lhuyd (“‘Each, A horse’’; etc.) and in Begley (22 times on 
p. 323 alone; see also p. 324 and p. 675: “Each horse, or steed,’’ based on O’Molloy). 

7 Lhuyd s.v. Equus (see notes 30 and 67 above; also p. 292, col. 2). It is barely pos- 
sible that Swift, stressing the idea of “superhorse,” was influenced by Welsh Yuch, 


which Lhuyd equates with German Hoch, under Above, p. 270a. See following footnote. 
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even in Swift’s day, doubtless springs from a misunderstanding, 
easily arrived at.” 

Swift’s characterization in this fourth Book leads us to his basic 
assumption that human beings possess in varying proportions horse- 
qualities and dog-qualities. Ample evidence is found outside of the 
Travels; for instance, Swift’s statement in 1729 supposing “‘the size 
of a native’s understanding just equal to that of a dog or a horse.”’” 

If the Houyhnhnms are superior horses or ‘“‘horse horses,” the 
Yahoos are creatures in which horse-qualities are outweighed by dog- 
qualities. I take Yahoo (Yah-hoo) to be another compound, this time 
of each™ and cu, meaning “horse dog.”’ Swift offers many hints of 
the canine nature of the Yahoos, who have—unlike Gulliver—forefeet 
instead of hands, longer nails, coarser brown palms, and hairy backs, 
and are provided with “kennels” (D 214 ff.), details to which Swift 
frequently returns (D 220, 243, etc.). Gulliver resents the ‘‘malicious 
Insinuation, which debased human Understanding below the Sagacity 
of a common Hound” (D 247). The Yahoo’s “strange Disposition to 


7. The pronunciation of each as [jax] is still current: see Nils M. Holmer, The Irish 
Language in Rathlin Island, County Antrim (Dublin, 1942), p. 189; for phonology, cf. 
pp. 44-45: “initially, ea is [ja].”” Lhuyd writes of “the Secundary Mutes” (p. 300): 
“tho’ each [a horse], be read eax, yet eich [horses] is pronounced as if written eih.”’ Cf. 
Begley, p. 681: “The vowels i & e short . . . do sound much alike; but . . . in the be- 
ginning of a word, each of them is pronounced plainly in its own proper sound.” Swift 
probably knew the pronunciations of medial ea in words like beag [bjug], “little,” and 
ceann ({kjaun], ‘‘head.” Cf. note 73. 

” Works, ed. 1883, vu, 184. Kelling (p. 767) has discussed the kunocephalic nature 
of the splacknucks. It is perhaps necessary to accept Kelling’s metathesis of p and /; if 
on the other hand we assume reversal, Splacknuck can be explained as cun (coin)-capls 
or “dog horse”’ superior to the Yahoo in its horse-traits. Lhuyd gives “Capall, Signifies 
a horse in the province of Munster; in other places, a mare,” and “Coin, Dogs.” Cf. also 
the entry in Lhuyd’s first Irish list on p. 3c: “Kephyl, A Horse; Ir. Kapal, a mare, ex- 
cepting in Munster, where its |sic] us’d for a horse.’ If splacknuck is construed as 
singular, the -(0)s might have been suggested by the entries under Equus (p. 292) and 
elsewhere: “Gr. Hippos . . . L. caballus, Jt. & H. Cavallo, G. [i.e., Gallic] Cheval... .” 
Far from rejecting Kelling’s Greek interpretation, I merely propose an Irish possibility. 
The Shelta word nuk is a reversal of ceann, “head.” 

™ On the pronunciation [jax, jax] instead of the expected [ax, ax], see note 71 
above. If Swift knew the names of the months J: (Lat. Iulius), pronounced [ju:l] and 
Eanar (Lat. Ianuarius), he could easily have been misled through his knowledge of 
Latin into pronouncing the latter [janar]. He could hardly be expected to have known 
the history of the Irish word (see Pedersen, Vergl. Keltische Grammatik, 1, 215). Evi- 
dence for Swift’s pronunciation of the digraph ea may be seen in his spelling a Yean in 
the “Description of an Irish Feast.” 

Editors (e.g., Case, p. 243) still print Morley’s guess that Yahoo may combine “two 
expressions of disgust, yah and ugh (or hoo), common in the eighteenth century.” 

™ As in the second element of a compound, cz is lenited to chu (€%), as in dobharchi, 
faolchu, etc. Hence each-chu (= Yah-hoo). 
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Nastiness and Dirt” involves an association frequent in Swift, who as 
early as 1711 wrote: “Ill Company is like a Dog, who Dirts those most 
whom he loves best.’’” 

Swift’s idea of implementing the Houyhnhnm language with 
needed phrases “by adding the epithet of yahoo’’® may have had its 
source in Lhuyd or O’Molloy. His list of such phrases is an enlarge- 
ment upon his earlier statement: ‘‘Neither has their Language any 
more than a general Appellation for those Maladies; which is borrowed 
from the Name of the Beast, and called Hnea Yahoo, or the Yahoo’s- 
Evil; and the Cure prescribed is a Mixture of their own Dung and 
Urine, forcibly put down the Yahoo’s Throat.””’ If Swift knew that 
an-, ain-, prefixed to a noun means “evil,” it may have occurred to 
him to prefix the reversed form Hnea to the noun Yahoo.”* 

Another word in the Houyhnhnm animal allegory is Nnuhnoh, 
which Kelling (p. 769) rightly, I think, considers a reversed form 
cognate with English comy. Kelling thinks Swift may have drawn the 
French word connin from some such source as Rabelais; the Irish 
diminutive coinin, on the other hand, appears in several places in 
Lhuyd:’® but to assert that his source was either the French word or 
the Irish word exclusively is out of the question. 

Certain liberties which Swift may appear to have taken with back 
vowels and the letter / raise the question of the consistency or the 
madness in his method. What justification had he for writing Struld- 
in Struldbrug instead of Lhuyd’s Stroill- or Straill-? Or why did he 
prefer Yuoh- in the reversal Houyhnhnm, but Yah- in Yahoo?** The 
answer points to Swift’s scrutiny of Lhuyd’s pages. Apart from varia- 


% Prose Works, ed. Davis, 1 (1939), 245, and var. 303. Compare Swift’s political 
elaboration of this theme fifteen years later in the Travels, where the Favorite’s suc- 
cessor and all the Yahoos “discharge their Excrements upon him from Head to Foot” 
(D 247). Swift frequently uses the word dirt in its original sense of “excrement.” 

* D 259. If the first phrase in Gulliver’s list of “evil” words contains a reversal of 
mann-, “horse” (cf. p. 191), this form Hhnm is a third variation upon the Latin root. 

77 —D 246. According to Lhuyd, An (see note 78) also meant “urine” (compare the 
cure described in this passage); cf. aw in Kuno Meyer, Contributions to Irish Lexicog- 
raphy, p. 88. 

78 Lhuyd gives “An, Evil, bad’? and enters ““Andach [= Annach], Bad” and “An- 
dagh, Sin” as separate words. Compare O’Reilly’s Ang, Ing (Irish-English Dictionary, 
ed. 1864, pp. 31, 304). 

79 “Coinin, A rabbet’’; Cuinfin, A coney, a rabbet’”’; and under Cuniculus: “A rabbet 
... Ir. Kuinin.” So Begley: “Rabbet. s. Coinin” and “Cony. s. Coinin.” 

80 If Swift’s pronunciation of each approximated [jox], both spellings (Yuoh and 
Yah) would have served; to use only one spelling might have led sooner to the discovery 
of his secret. 
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tions like coinin—cuinin which Swift would have observed, Lhuyd 
(p. 17c) makes the clear assertion that ‘‘in the Irish, @ o and wu are 
often us’d indifferently, as Agus, Agos, or Agas, And; &c.’’*! An occa- 
sional substitution would keep the inquisitive reader in the dark. The 
abundance of h’s in Swift’s coinages suggested to Kelling (p. 768) that 
“an 4 in Houyhnhnm can represent a [&] (or a [g]?) or can be thrown 
in as a means of disguising the origin of words, much as Rabelais in- 
serted / or r.”” I suspect that Swift was a little less hit-or-miss than 
that. Kelling finds corroboration in Gnnayh® for Pons’ suggestion that 
h represents g (p. 767). As Kelling also observes, the first h in luhimuhs 
represents Irish ¢; the second he considers “‘phonetically valueless,” 
like the last two h’s in Houyhnhnm, the first h in Nnuhnoh, and the 
second A in Yhsmainhnly. Part of the answer is to be found, I think, 
in Lhuyd’s introductory remarks.* The second h in luhimuhs may in- 
dicate the length of the preceding back vowel (Latin); the Ann in 
Houyhnhnm may indicate the existence of a preceding back vowel 
(Latin a). But as with degul—dehul, the Lat. syllable mann is appar- 
ently represented by varying forms: mnhnh, mainhn (in yhsmainhnly), 
and mnhh (D 259), if one sees a reversal in Hhnm. And if we assume 
that Jhnuwnh (D 258) stands for Irish /énamhain (pronounced approx- 
imately Laun-ou-an),* a word which can denote a close relationship 
between mother and son,® the first 4 may indicate the existence of a 
back vowel, but the final mh is hard to explain, as the final m of the 
Irish word sounds like the final of coinin, which Swift represents, 


8! Compare Begley’s rules (p. 681) based upon O’Molloy, whereby a, 0, “, as well 
as ai, oi, ui, “may be indifferently written,” with examples. 

* Did Swift find the suggestion for this “Bird of Prey” (D 232) in Lhuyd’s “Ean 
éun & én, A bird. Ean sion, an Osprey’? If so, the pronunciation [ja] for ea might be 
indicated; but the 4 would not be expected with the nom. sing. (cf. plural na h-éin, 
“the birds,” however), and I cannot explain an ending in [n]. See further under Avis, 
p. 4a, and Ossifraga, p. 110b (Lhuyd). 

%} See p. 2: “The Auxiliary h. so frequent in these Languages, might have been 
omitted in this General Alphabet; by using other Ancient or Exotic Letters, besides the 
3, and x. but custom having made it obvious and familiar to other Languages, I thought 
it a less eye-sore than a more mixt Alphabet; and have therefore only introduc’d x. to 
obviate the Readers Pronouncing Ch. as in English, and 3 least he should read G before 
E and I as in the words Gentle, General, Magistrate, &c.”’ 

* Tt is difficult to know how far Ehrenpreis’s claim that “Swift’s changes are based 
not on spelling but on sound” (p. 82) holds for Irish. O’Reilly (p. 321) gives lanamhuin 
as “a married couple,” but Janamhnas (like Lhuyd, Dict. and under Coitus, p. 48c) as 
“carnal copulation.” On the extreme difficulty involved in rendering this word into 
English, see Atkinson, Glossary to Brehon Laws (Ancient Laws of Ireland, v1), pp. 
521-22. 

8 See R. Thurneysen, Studies in Early Irish Law (Dublin, 1936), pp. 4-8. 
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apparently, by Nm in Nnuhnoh. Any attempt to find a hard and fast 
pattern seems doomed to failure. 

How many, or how few, of these Irish words in Lhuyd Swift drew 
upon for Gulliver’s Travels one can only guess. Some of the above in- 
terpretations will seem more convincing than others. To guard the 
secrets of his coinages, Swift appears to have relied to some extent 
upon archaisms, such as the spelling durt® and Irish words marked 

' by Lhuyd as obsolete.*’ The initial influence of Rabelais soon wore 
off, and in its place Swift drew upon Irish, becoming less the imitator 
and more the innovator. After Book I, he resorts increasingly to re- 
versed borrowings.** Yet it is clear that in his borrowings he was an 
eclectic who did not hesitate to select whatever served his needs at 
the moment.*®® Reduplications appear early (cf. clumglum, D 50) and 
continue sporadically. There are perhaps other words like Brobdin- 
grag, whose spelling Swift did not trouble to correct, that will continue 
to escape detection. It seems certain, at any rate, that Swift was more 
interested in Irish, from the standpoint of comparative morphology, 
for the light it could shed upon the other languages he knew, than 
he was interested in mastering a Yahoo tongue with a view to be- 
coming a proficient speaker of it. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Norte.—Since this article was accepted for publication, 
two developments call for comment. 


86 See note 51 above. 

87 Among the words so marked are an, ardrach, tin. Swift’s use of other obsolete 
words in Lhuyd’s Dictionary may perhaps be discernible in Tramecksan, the “High 
Heels,” and Slamecksan, the “Low Heels,” of Lilliput (D 32). Kelling’s explanation 
(“snub-noses” and “‘camels’-noses”’) is highly conjectural. The basic mecksan may be a 
reversal of Lhuyd’s obsolete “Nas, Ceangal . . . A band or tie” and his “Ceim, A step,” 
to which are prefixed the elements Tra (a reversal of Lhuyd’s obsolete “Ard & Art, 
Noble; also strong’’; cf. “Ard, High.”) and the rhyming Sla, conveniently rearranged 
from Lhuyd’s Sél (“A heel: It’s also us’d sometimes for the end or foot of anything’’). The 
usual Irish word for “low” appears in Lhuyd: “Iseal, Low.” Whether “tie,” meaning a 
low or brogue shoe, was known to Swift, I do not know, but “shoe-tie” was used by 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, and the analogy of “tie-wig” and similar well-known 
words of the period may have influenced Swift. Swift may even have associated tra 
with the Irish word Tory (cf. his own use of the phrase “high Tory” and his definitions 
of those “two fantastick Names of Whig and Tory” [Prose Works, ed. Davis, III 
(1940), 165-66 et passim)), which had only recently, at the turn of the century, become 
4 popular in the political sense. 

88 Note especially the reversals Brobdingrag (Book II), Luggnagg (Book III), 
Houyhnhnm (Book IV); among later unreversed forms are Balnibarbi, Struldbrug, and 
Yahoo. 

89 Note the possible Irish borrowings mardac and borach mivola in Book I. Swift’s 
failure to hold to a language pattern may be the result of revisions made from time to 
time. 
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(1) Paul Odell Clark’s “A Gulliver Dictionary” appeared in Studies in 
Philology for October, 1953. In it the author lists interpretations of Gulliver 
words which he frankly labels ‘“‘conjectural.”’ His “decoding” procedure re- 
duces him—or extends him—to offering as many as four explanations for 
names like Galbet (p. 605) or Blefuscu (p. 607), of which only one—possibly 
none—may have actually occurred to Swift. Most of Clark’s “harmless al- 
ternatives” (p. 598) seem unconvincing; many of his comments on consonant 
substitution and the philology of the period are sound enough, depending as 
they do upon Ehrenpreis’s analysis and according with the tabulation given 
so much space by Swift’s contemporary Lhuyd. But he completely ignores 
the likelihood that Swift drew upon Irish words as sources. In their failure 
to take Swift’s Irish background into account lies my chief objection to Clark’s 
explanations. By oversight he has built himself a house of glass from which 
he can ill afford to throw stones at Pons or Kelling, whose contributions are 
noteworthy. In many instances Clark’s interpretation is consequently at 
variance with mine.” The reader will have to decide each case on its merits. 

(2) These “findings” have been postulated on “the assumption that 
Swift knew and used the Archaeologia’” (p. 186). My friend and former 
student, Oliver W. Ferguson, makes it clear beyond doubt that Lhuyd’s 
volume was within almost arm’s reach of Swift from 1707 to the writing of 
Gulliver’s Travels. He writes from Dublin: “‘Your supposition was right about 


the availability of the Lhuyd .... The entry in the [Marsh’s Library] cata- 
logue reads, ‘Lhuyd (Edward), M. A., 1660-1709: Archaeologia Britan- 
nica,.... Vol. I. Glossography. [Presented to the Library by the Author.]’ 


The book has the imprimatur, ‘AR. Charlett, Apr. 9, 1707.’ I hope this hap- 
pily confirms your theory.” 

This article, let me repeat, offers no comfort to those who believe that 
Swift knew Irish. There is, as far as I am aware, no real evidence for such a 
belief. But the article does insist that even if, in rubbing elbows with the 
Irish between 1673 and 1707, he had not already spent his “‘Hours of Leisure 

.in observing the Manners and Dispositions of the People, as well as 
learning their Language,”™ he could surely be expected to familiarize himself 
anew with the congenial subject so fully outlined in Lhuyd’s tables. 


ROLAND M. SMITH 


University of Illinois 


 E.g., Lilliput, Brobdingnag, Grildrig, Glumdalclitch, Luggnagg, Traldragdubb 
(in following Case rather than Davis, Clark [pp. 594, 615] unwittingly uses “the dubh 
syllable,” which suggests an impeccable Irish source), Balnibarbi, Struldbrug, and 
certain of the Houyhnhnm words. Clark also rejects the strong probability, stressed by 
Kelling, that Swift resorted to reversal. Why did Swift insist upon writing ‘“Brobding- 
nag’”’ when he knew all the time it was an erroneous form? Where Swift’s coining ap- 
pears to have been capricious and at times intentionally misleading, it is mere quibbling 
to insist, as Clark does, on a singular form /uhimuh or on a “wide jump” from /ycon to 
Lyhannh (p. 623). 

" Gulliver’s Travels, ed. Davis, p. 4. 




















SOME ASPECTS OF WYATT’S METRICAL TECHNIQUE 


THE SUPPOSEDLY “rough” and irregular impression of Wyatt’s verse 
has led in the past to several explanations, most of which tend to raise 
Wyatt in our esteem. None of these, however, with the exception of 
the latest, has devoted more than passing attention to Wyatt’s 
metrical techniques, and none has discussed his theory and practice of 
metrical elision, which, properly understood, seems to cast new light 
on how Wyatt’s verse should be read. The latest and most ingenious 
interpretation, by Mr. Alan Swallow, in the summer of 1950, calls 
attention, however, to some of the more puzzling aspects of Renais- 
sance metrics, particularly those of Skelton and Wyatt, and attempts 
to offer a new theory to explain the apparent irregularity of much of 
this verse.! He suggests that these poets, even when they were com- 
posing iambic pentameters, were strongly influenced by a different 
tradition, the tradition of what C. S. Lewis calls the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury Heroic Line and what Mr. Swallow himself calls the “broken- 
back” line. Mr. Swallow’s article is concerned mainly with two “‘vex- 
ing’ and central problems of this early versification, accentuation 
and what he calls syllabification.? He attempts to form a ‘definition 
of the precise character of the metrics found in Skelton and Wyatt,’ 
and offers some statistics to support his case. He then suggests three 
“possible explanations of the metrical method involved in this verse.’’ 
The first of these is the generally accepted theory that we do not read 
many of Skelton’s or Wyatt’s lines as they were meant to be read, 
with the result that the impression we get is more irregular than that 
the poets intended. The second is that of E. K. Chambers that much 
of Wyatt’s verse ought to be thought of “as mere exercises in transla- 
tion or adaptation.’ The third is his own theory that in these poets’ 
ears rang another traditional rhythm. 

In regard to the first theory Mr. Swallow makes the twofold com- 
mitment that the language of the period was somewhat unstable and 
that Wyatt sometimes employed a “wretched accent.’® Chambers’ 


1 Alan Swallow, “The Pentameter Lines in Skelton and Wyatt,” Modern Philology, 
xvii (August 1950), pp. 1-11. 

2 It has been called to my attention that there is some objection to the use of the 
term syllabification because it may refer to the nature of the syllable; the term syl- 
labism, restricted by definition to the problem of the number of syllables in the verse 
line, might prove more desirable. 

3 Swallow, p. 3. 4 Swallow, p. 6. 

5 Swallow, p. 7. 6 Swallow, p. 6. 
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theory he flatly rejects on the ground that there is no evidence that 
Wyatt’s translations were “‘hurried work,’ (in which respect he 
seems to be right).* His own theory might be rejected not so much for 
lack of evidence but for the fact that Mr. Swallow’s argument rests 
largely on an analysis of lines removed from their metrical context. 
But it should also be possible to demonstrate that the first theory is, 
after all, more nearly correct because in his discussion of accentuation 
and number of syllables Mr. Swallow has assumed that the normal 
pattern of decasyllables is more regular than it actually is and, in the 
second place, he has neglected to make an analysis of the principles 
of elision involved in the metrics of these two poets. 

It also seems possible to question the general historical interpreta- 
tion of the situation which Mr. Swallow appears to adopt. ‘In writing 
as they did,”’ he says, “Skelton and Wyatt are not being slipshod or 
unmetrical. Unlike the condition at Spenser’s time, the iambic pen- 
tameter was not firmly established; rather, the metrical practice. . . 
dictated . . . a very loose metrical structure. ... ”’® He is referring to 
the fact that between Chaucer and Wyatt the main current of 
English verse seems to have reverted largely to accentual meters, 
rather than followed Chaucer’s syllabic patterns. Because of this ob- 
servation, it has sometimes been assumed that the tradition of syllabic 
verse somehow became lost, or was at least de-emphasized, after 
Chaucer (or Hoccleve) and that it had to be rediscovered by Wyatt, 
though Mr. Swallow points out that Skelton too was often writing 
perfectly recognizable decasyllables. With this often goes the corollary 
that the early English Renaissance poets, especially Wyatt, were not 
quite able to understand Chaucer’s syllabic metrics and that it took 
the added stimulus of Italian syllabic verse to re-establish this tra- 
dition, which was soon to become the main current in English poetry. 

This interpretation, however, ignores the existence of an even 
earlier school of Chaucerian syllabic versifiers which flourished in the 
north, the school of the Middle Scots poets, particularly Robert 
Henryson, William Dunbar, and Gawin Douglas. Henryson, who 
wrote approximately a generation before Skelton, begins his Testament 
of Cresseid 


7 Swallow, p. 7. 

§ On this point see Kenneth Muir’s argument in his edition, Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
the Collected Poems (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950), p. xix: “It is difficult 
to avoid the assumption . . . that Wyatt set a higher value on these translations than 
on the many fine ballets in the Devonshire MS.” 

* Swallow, p. 11. 
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Ane dool/lie sess/oun to / ane cair/full dyte 

Suld corr/espond, / and be / equiv/alent. 

Richt sa / it wes / quhen I / began / to wryte 
This trag/edie, / the wed/der richt / fervent, .. . '° 


This is syllabic verse as regular as any Dryden produced; the only 
word on which the accentuation may have been reversed is fervent, 
and there is no certain evidence that this word was not at the time 
accented on the final syllable. In any case the rime tends to conceal 
the possible irregularity even from our ears. But Henryson is of course 
not always so regular, though in the first 250 lines of the Testament 
there are only some 28 which are not strictly decasyllabic. In all 
these cases there appear to be more than ten syllables, but few of 
these lines could be read with more than five beats." For example: 

That I / micht se / on ever/ie syde / me by” 

To help / be Phis/ike quhair / that na/ture faillit" 

Upon / ane uther / he set / his haill / delyte™ 

Sen I / fra Di/omeid / and No/bill Tro/ylus" 

The seven / Planetis / discend/ing fra / their Spheiris"® 


In Henryson words like ever, and elsewhere never, seem to be capable 
of being considered metrically as monosyllables. The -i¢ ending on 
faillit appears either to be a non-syllabic preterite or a common 
feminine ending. In the foot composed of the two words ane uther, it 
is possible that the poet is not according syllabic value to the -er, 
perhaps by analogy with ever, or it is possible that the hiatus breaking 
filler was either not fully sounded or not accorded syllabic value 
metrically. The fourth line appears to be an hexameter line, and 
Henryson’s use of Troylus as a trisyllable might support this reading 
(ll. 42, 45, q.v.), but it is also possible that he accented the proper 
name in such a way that he considered the ending equivalent to some- 
thing like a double feminine ending. In the last line seven is commonly 
monosyllabic in English verse,'’ while the -is on Planetis and Spheiris 


10H. Harvey Wood (ed.), The Poems and Fables of Robert Henryson (London: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1933), p. 105. It seems unlikely that Skelton knew Henryson’s work, 
though there was a good deal of commerce between London and the north at the time, 
for Henryson’s work was not published until 1532. Wyatt would probably have heard of 
him even if he had not seen his work. 

4! Henryson does not appear to employ Chaucer’s short lines. 

2 Wood, p. 105, 1. 16. 18 Wood, p. 106, 1. 34. Rimes with assailit. 

4 Wood, p. 107, 1. 73. ‘6 Wood, p. 109, 1. 132. 

16 Wood, p. 110, 1. 147. 

17 Henryson, of course, has many of the southern characteristics, though the degree 
of Anglicization varies somewhat with the text. Middle Scots is a purely literary 
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is the usual Scots spelling for the plural and genitive and may or may 
not be accorded syllabic value. These and other examples seem to 
indicate that the apparently irregular lines in Henryson, which seem 
to have extrametrical syllables, should be considered as decasyllables 
because of the operation of a system of metrical elision, which is either 
part of the conscious metrical technique or a reflection of the pronunci- 
ation of Middle Scots. 

As elision is a common principle both in classical verse and in 
English syllabic verse, the same explanation may apply to Skelton 
and Wyatt. Mr. Swallow himself notes that the -eth inflectional end- 
ing, in Skelton and Wyatt, may or may not be accorded syllabic value; 
that is, it may or may not be an extrametrical syllable. No one seems 
yet to have thought of stating this differently, that this inflection 
may or may not be a metrical elision. For example, in Skelton’s The 
Bowge of Courte we find: 

Who ryd/eth on her, / he ned/eth not / to care'® 
Who del/eth with shrewes / hath need / to loke / aboute!® 


In the first line quoted, Skelton uses the inflectional -e/h both ways, 
elided in the second foot and accorded syllabic value in the fourth. 
Wyatt’s practice is similar, though he sometimes spells the inflection 
-ith: 


Her tend/er fote; / she lab/oureth not / as I”? 
And with / her foote / anon / she scrap/eth full fast?" 
It irk/eth straite, / and by / it self /doeth fade” 


In the first two examples -e/h is a metrical elision, while in the last it 
has full syllabic value. 

The -eth inflection in Skelton’s or Wyatt’s English is -is or -ys 
in Middle Scots, and Henryson, for instance, treats this inflection 


branch of the Northumbrian dialect and as such is an English tongue, not a Celtic 
like Highland Scots. Also it may be worth noting that even in the northern dialects 
became monosyllabic, ein; seven and even as poetic elisions are traditionally handled 
alike. 

'§ Alexander Dyce (ed.), The Poetical Works of John Skelton (London: Thomas 
Rood, 1843), p. 45, i. 409. 

» Dyce, p. 50, 1. 525. 

20 A. K. Foxwell (ed.), The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat (London: University of 
London Press, 1913), p. 142, 1. 22. 

21 Foxwell, p. 142, 1. 30. 

* Foxwell, p. 145, |. 83. There is nothing to indicate that doeth is more than a spell- 
ing convention. 
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exactly as the English poets were to do, as a possible elision. It may 
be metrically syllabic: 


Of his / distres / me neid/is nocht / reheirs™ 
Perav/enture / all cumm/is for / the best™ 


Or it may be considered as an elision: 


It kend/illis nocht / sa sone / as in / youtheid™ 
And sum / me sayis / into / the Court / commoun”™ 


Thus one major irregularity in Skelton’s and Wyatt’s verse seems in 

reality to be an elision, common not only in English poetry but in 

the syllabic Neo-Chaucerian Scots verse as well. 

It happens that an -is or -ys ending is also used in Middle Scots 

to inflect the noun to form the plural and genitive, and it too seems 

to be capable of undergoing elision, as in Planetis or possible S pheiris 

(above). For example: 
And I / fra luiff/eris left / and all / forlane?’ 
Four yok/kit steidis / full diff/erent / of hew** 


Mr. Swallow notes a similar situation in Wyatt, citing the example: | 


Of for/ced sighes / and trus/ty fere/fulnes?® 


Once these are understood as elisions, many of the problems of : 
Wyatt’s metrics appear to be solved. He was employing a common 
metrical convention, though his particular applications of it are not 
very familiar to us largely because the -eth verbal inflection is no longer 
very much used—we are accustomed to the non-syllabic -s inflection, 
without a vowel, in the third person singular of the present indicative. 
The fact that Wyatt used the -e/h inflection exactly as he did other 
elisions, forms familiar to us as elisions from other poetry (see below), 
indicates that this is the way he intended this inflection to be read in 
his poetry, either as syllabic or non-syllabic metrically regardless of 
the actual pronunciation. Why he used the -efh inflection at all is 
something that cannot be definitely answered with our present 
knowledge. In northern forms the inflection had been replaced by 
-es and then -s, in some cases as early as the 10th century, but Jesper- 
sen believed that -ef/# was the common or standard pronunciation in 


3 Wood, p. 107, 1. 57. 24 Wook, p. 108, 1. 104. 
*5 Wood, p. 106, 1. 30. % Wood, p. 107, 1. 77. 
27 Wood, p. 109, |. 140. 28 Wood, p. 112, 1. 209. 


29 Swallow, p. 2. From Sonnet 14, 1. 8. 
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the south in the 16th century.*® The -s endings are not found in the 
Authorized Version nor in Bacon’s Adlantis, but they are common 
enough in poetry. Caxton does not use the -s; Marlowe prefers it. 
““Shakespeare’s practice,” Jespersen says, “is not easy to ascertain’’: 
the -eth inflection is not found at all, for example, in the prose parts 
of Much Ado and only twice in the poetical parts. In Macbeth Lady 
Macbeth seems often to prefer the -s and Macbeth himself the -th 
(hath) (1, 7, 29 ff., q.v.).84 Such evidence leads Jespersen to believe 
that the -s ending in the 16th century was a colloquialism allowed in 
poetry, though it was obviously standard speech in the 17th century. 
Against such a view is the hypothesis that the -e/h may have been an 
archaism in the 16th century, as it almost certainly was at the time 
of the Authorized Version, employed largely in written speech. In 
support of this is the fact that Tottel’s editors very frequently substi- 
tute -s for -eth in Wyatt’s text, especially but not always where they 
feel the syllabic value of the inflection gets in the way of the meter. 
In the spoken tongue the -e/h may have lasted longer in the Kentish 
dialect than elsewhere and may have been Wyatt’s standard pronunci- 
ation. The inflection is still heard among dialect speakers in Somer- 
setshire and Devonshire (though the reasons for this may have nothing 
to: do with the case under consideration); it occurs not infrequently 
in Byron, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and the doublet, doeth, in 
Lowell. But in cases after the 16th century it does not generally occur, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, as a poetical elision probably 
because from the beginning of the 17th century, at least, there was 
no need for a poetical elision of the inflection; a poet had merely to 
use the standard form to accomplish the same result. But the point 
under consideration is not Wyatt’s dialect but his metrical technique, 
which was similar to the metrical treatment of the -ts or -ys parallel 
inflection in Middle Scots. As it happens Wyatt was the last major 
poet to use the inflection this way—as an elision. 

Another problem that is immediately visible in Skelton and Wyatt 
has no analogy in Henryson; this concerns the incidence of the final 
-e. Mr. Swallow seems to consider the occurrence of the final -e and 
-es part of the same metrical technique in Skelton and Wyatt. The 
-es, I have shown, distinctly involves a case of metrical elision; the 
final -e, however, does not.” The final -e presents a particularly pro- 


%° Otto Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1952), p. 189. 

3%! Jespersen, pp. 188-89. 

*® Rarely in Wyatt, more often in Skelton, we are confronted with nine syllable, 
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voking, minor problem to anyone studying the metrics of Skelton and 
Wyatt; however in Wyatt’s case especially it is not very important 
with respect to the total impression of his verse, for the number of 
times it must be pronounced in order to make lines decasyllabic is 
extremely limited. The point to be made is that the -es elision, because 
of its frequency of occurrence, is important in Wyatt’s metrics, but the 
final -e, regardless of how it is explained, does not occur often enough 
to make much difference. 

This may be illustrated by examining the whole problem of syllabic 
regularity in Wyatt. For this purpose the following sample of 429 
lines seems sufficient :** 


TABLE 1. NUMBER OF IRREGULAR LINES IN WyAT?’S VERSE 








Hexameter 
9 syl. lines 11 syl. lines lines Other lines* 
ist Satire 11 14 2 0 
2nd Satire 8 16 1 2 
ist Psalm 4 13 0 0 
5th Psalm 2 17 0 0 
Total 25 60 3 2 





Ten of the eleven syllable lines are common feminine endings. Forty- 





five stress lines that would be regular decasyllables if a final -e were read with syllabic 
value. In the light of what we suppose Chaucer’s treatment of final -e to have been, 
the temptation to read these lines similarly is almost irresistable; however, as Mr. 
Swallow shows, the practice in Skelton and Wyatt is not consistent. The -es inflection, 
I have pointed out, is part of a metrical technique of elision; syllabic -e, however 
is not, for if it is really intended to be read as such at all it is a syllabic filler rather 
than a shortening of any kind. It has to be considered this way in light of the fact. 
that final -e in all forms had ceased to be pronounced at least as late as the last half 
of the 14th century and probably in most forms much earlier (J. and E. M. Wright, 
An Elementary Middle English Grammar, q.v.); it was retained in poetry, however, 
into the 15th century as a conservatism or conscious archaism. In Skelton’s case 
I am persuaded that syllabic final -e is an archaism; in Wyatt’s verse it occurs too 
infrequently to decide whether it is a similar case in point or whether in the particular 
instances we are dealing with nine syllable lines, for one reason or another intended as 
such. 

* Swallow’s sample using the sonnets and short poems is composed of 372 lines 
compared with 429 in this sample. The percentage of short lines in his sample, it is 
interesting to note, is about 6%, including nine octo-syllabic lines. Thus it is just slightly 
higher than the percentage in my sample. 

4 The two lines referred to in this column are twelve syllable lines with two 
elisions each, both reducible to decasyllables. 
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six of them are easily reducible to decasyllables by one elision or 
another without any desire on the part of the prosodist to enforce 
regularity (a common fault of Tottel’s editors). The most frequent 
elision is that of the -eth or -ith inflection, which occurs fourteen times. 
Eleven times the elision depends on reading what may appear to us 
to be disyllables as monosyllables, which all of them probably could 
have been in Wyatt’s time. These are the words: power, lyer, Lyon, 
geven, perell, thevyn (the heaven), evyn (even), even, lowr, powre, thevyns 
(the heavens), in the order of their occurrence. This accounts for over 
half the elisions in the sample; the remainder are varied but generally 
common elisions, most of them scarcely more than common speech 
contractions.* 

The twenty-five irregular lines in this sample, shorter than decasyl- 
lables, all contain nine syllables; there are no short lines strictly 
speaking; i.e. lines with only four regular stresses, or lines with a com- 
plete foot deleted. In some of Wyatt’s other verse he occasionally 
uses octosyllabic substitutions. Seventeen of the lines in this sample 
could be “rationalized,” not all of course with equal facility, into 
decasyllables mostly by according syllabic value to a final -es, a few 
times to a final -e. Mr. Swallow objects to all such readings on the 
ground that they do not exhibit the consistency discernible in Chaucer. 
Most of the cases, however, involve an -es inflection, where we are 
dealing with a system of real metrical elision. In such cases we should 
not expect consistency, for the metrical technique of elision in English 
verse is, almost by definition, permissive in character; that is, elision 
in English verse involves an act of choice on the part of the poet 
between a complete form and a shortened form.® 


*% There is a single exception to this statement, the word shadow, which for some 
reason seems to be elidible, regardless of whether or not it precedes a vowel or aspirate. 
Milton often elides it but, so far as I know, only when it precedes another vowel. 

* The metrical technique of elision in English poetry, as in Italian, is somewhat 
different from that in classical poetry. In Latin certain constructions call for elisions; 
in the modern languages elision is permissive. In fact the difference is so marked that 
if an English poet happened to be perfectly consistent in his practice, we should prob- 
ably not talk about his system of elision at all; rather we might list the speech con- 
tractions peculiar to his style. This permissive nature of the device is discussed with 
far greater eloquence in Robert Bridge’s Milton’s Prosody, to which skeptics should 
refer. However, it is of course not possible for every elision Wyatt, for example, employs 
to point to his use of a longer form of the same construction. A familiarity with partic- 
ular elisions must be built up by an historical examination of a large body of verse, and 
then each case must be examined to separate speech contractions and odd spelling con- 
ventions from the metrical device. On the whole, however, this is rather easily done 
for most verse, and even a very complex poet, like Milton, presents upon examination 
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But it is also possible that Wyatt intended all or most of his short 
lines to stand as such. As this amounts to only four or five per cent of 
the text, it would not be an untoward amount of irregularity for syl- 
labic verse. And a few of his lines do appear to have only four beats, 
for example: 


, , , , 
The frendly ffoo with his double face*’ 

7 - - - 
Where if thou list, my Poynz, for to com™® 


This contributes to the impression of irregularity even though it occurs 
very infrequently. 

A system of elision may be traced from Chaucer through Henryson 
to Skelton and Wyatt, but even if Wyatt had not employed a system 
of elision at all he would not be syllabically a particularly irregular 
poet. The same sample demonstrates that his lines are about as regular 
as most mature syllabic verse. 


TABLE 2. DEGREE OF SYLLABIC REGULARITY IN WYATT’S VERSE 





No. irregular lines % regular lines 











ist Satire 27 74% 
2nd Satire 27 76% 
ist Psalm 18 84% 
5th Psalm 19 79% 





None of these poems is as irregular syllabically as, for instance, the 
first book of Paradise Lost, and the Ist Psalm, the most regular of the 
four, compares favorably with Comus or Dryden’s Astrea Redux. Some 
of Wyatt’s sonnets and other short poems are less regular, but there 
the intention was not always so certainly the decasyllabic line. 
Regardless of the general impression given by his verse then, so 
far as the number of syllables is concerned, Wyatt is not especially 
irregular, and if the elisions are understood he is quite regular indeed. 
The other problem of iambic pentameter, with which Mr. Swallow 
is concerned, is that of accentuation. Here again one should not start 





only a few questionable instances, as a reader of Bridges will remember. But the point 
here is that an objection on the ground of consistency is to mistake the nature of the 
metrical device involved. As the -es inflection, together with -eth, accounts for by far 
the majority of the instances, it is possible to misread many lines. 

7 Foxwell, p. 138, |. 65. 

38 Foxwell, p. 140, |. 102. 
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with the assumption that a pattern is always exactly regular. The 
problem is first how much inversion does a poet employ and second 
what is the nature of his inversions. Wyatt’s 7h Sonnet, for example, 
contains some 80% iambic feet, perhaps a large amount of inversion 
but not so impressive when we compare it with Milton’s Sonnet 
XIII, for instance, with 91% iambic feet; even Wordsworth, writing 
after the influence of French accentuation had largely subsided, on 
occasion is capable of inverting some 10% of the feet. And Wyatt’s 
later work appears to be even more regular; the 1st Psalm contains 
560 feet of which only 73 are inverted, i.e. about 87% of the feet are 
iambic.*® The position of the accents represents one aspect of the 
nature of the inversions. In the /st Psalm Wyatt’s practice may be 
summarized: 


TABLE 3. PosITION OF ACCENTED SYLLABLES 


1/ 2/ 3/ 4/ 5/ 
Foot Syllable — a 


1 2 3 4 5 6 





9 10 


~ 
oo 





No. accented 
syllables 37 76 5 107 8 103 11 101 12 99 


% accented 
syllables 33% 66% 4% 29% 7% 93% 10% 90% 10% 90% 








The most frequent inversion, as the table shows, is the substitution 
of a trochaic initial foot, a very common practice in English iambic 
pentameter. Inversions are very rare in the second foot, only slightly 
less rare in the third, and slightly more common in the fourth and 
fifth. This pattern is not very different from much other English 
syllabic verse. The 73 inversions occur, however, in only 57 lines, 
showing a rather high proportion of lines with multiple inversion, 
and this does tend to cause a “rough” impression. Mr. Swallow has 
pointed out that these inversions sometimes depend on Wyatt’s use 
of French accentuation. Again what occasionally looks like a case of 
inversion is sometimes more complex, for example: 


Dowble Diademe: sum show the favor*® 


39 T am considering as iambic some eleven feet with extrametrical syllables which 
reduce by common principles of elision, one final foot with a feminine ending, and one 
foot with a light extrametrical syllable not easily reducible by elision but wherein the 
pattern is weak followed by strong. 

40 Foxwell, p. 212, 1. 91. 
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It is possible to read this in more than one way, but the trochaic line 
is a common variant in iambic verse, so much so that it is often called 
a truncated iambic line. This one is complicated only by the fact that 
a feminine ending gives it ten syllables. This is not the only timeWyatt 
employs this device, though the practice is very infrequent in his 
verse, for example: 


Praise Syr Thopias for a noby]l tale*! 


Here again the situation is complicated; this time by the odd spelling 
Thopias, though both Tottel and the A manuscript correct this to 
Topas, thus discounting the highly improbable possibility of a tri- 
syllable. The truncated line is supposedly characteristic of Chaucer’s 
metrics, though Henryson seems to have abandoned it along with a 
syllabic value of final -e. And this, of course, explains a few more of 
Wyatt’s short lines. 

Another element that affects the general impression of regularity 
or irregularity in syllabic verse is the position of the pauses.” In the 
Ist Psalm, for instance, Wyatt’s practice again proves to be fairly 
consistent: 


TABLE 4. PosITION oF PAUSES MARKED BY PUNCTUATION 





Syllable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 





No. of strong internal 
pauses, following: 2 7 0 30 7 6 6 1 0 





Wyatt’s favorite position is after the second foot, the customary 
position at that time.* 

All of these figures show that Wyatt could, when he wished, handle 
the decasyllabic line with great skill, though there are undoubtedly 
some cases where the irregular impression of his verse stems from his 
limitations as a poet. Yet the fact that he was usually quite regular, 
much more so than we are at first willing to believe, cannot completely 


41 Foxwell, p. 137, 1. 50. 

#C, S. Lewis, “The Fifteenth Century Heroic Line, “Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, xxtv, 1938, p. 29. Mr. Lewis argues, quite per- 
suasively it seems to me, that the caesura (using the term in the sense of a pause rather 
than in its strict sense of a break in a prescribed position) is not part of the metrical 
pattern in decasyllables; it is, however, an important aspect of technique and a possible 
cause of an irregular impression. 

The tendency is for the caesura to shift towards the second half of the line until 
finally in Shakespeare’s verse it predominates after the sixth syllable. 
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change the total impression of irregularity that accompanies the ex- 
perience of reading Wyatt. It is, however, unreasonable to consider 
as “rough” or irregular such experiments as the octosyllabic part of 
Rondeau 2 or Sonnet 22; these were not intended to be decasyllables 
at all. The structural basis of Sonnet 22, the one which begins J abide 
and abide and better abide, is not, as Mr. Swallow claims, five beats 
at all but probably four, but whether that line is “broken-back”’ in 
pattern, as he argues, is another question. Mr. Swallow does not seem 
to be thinking of the position of the pause when he talks of “‘broken- 
back” lines; he is referring rather to a rhythm thought to be a medie- 
val inheritance from an older Anglo-Saxon alliterative tradition, a line 
divided roughly into halves with two, two and one half, or three 
beats on either side, not necessarily balanced and not observing any 
syllabic regularity.“ These meters sometimes assume a considerable 
degree of regularity of their own; witness: 


7S , , \ , 
Thus thay refe us oure rest / oure lady theym wary 
‘ - - - 4 
These men that are lord-fest / they cause the ploghe tary 
AN , , , , 
That men say is for the best / we fynde it contrary... ® 


Here the use of rime both at the end and at the medial break measur- 
ably increases the impression of regularity. 

The rhythm of Wyatt’s Sonnet 22 is nothing like this; there he 
seems to be aiming more for an anapestic meter: 


~ ~ ZF 


vet wa wat w 
I abide and abide and better abide 
~ Fw~ ~~ Pw ~ F w - 
And after the olde proverb, the happie daye* 
~ Pw ~ Aww , a - 
And ever my lady to me dothe saye 

- ~~ ZF ~ ~ #F 
“Let me alone and I will provyde. 
w~w F w er we Pw — + 
I abide and abide and tary the tyde, .. . ” 


“ Professor Ants Oras has been kind enough to point out to me that the distinction 
into half beats, which is C. S. Lewis’, is probably over subtle; I have maintained it here 
only to equate my scansion with C. S. Lewis and Mr. Swallow. 

* A. Brandl and O. Zippel (eds.) Middle English Literature (Mittelenglische S prach- 
und Literaturproben) (New York: Chelsea Publishing Co., 1947), p. 208, ll. 19-21. 
From Towneley Plays, Secunda Pastorum. 

“ If one reads a common eiision between the and olde, the second foot is anapestic. 
We cannot, of course, be absolutely certain how proverb was accented. According to the 
O.E.D. the word came into English in Chaucer, and Chaucer accents it both ways: 
“Ful sooth is this proverbé’, it is no lye,” (Miller’s Tale, 1. 3391) and “Wel may that 
be a préverbe of a shrew,” (Wife of Bath’s Tale, |]. 284). Usually Chaucer accents 
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Obviously there are a great many substitute feet in this sonnet if an 
anapestic rhythm is Wyatt’s goal, and of course at times the “broken- 
back” rhythm can take on something of an anapestic lilt, but here 
the poet’s rhythm seems to suggest that this poem, at least the first 
five lines, is an experiment in the direction of an anapestic rhythm 
rather than a special case of the “broken-back.”” Compare it, for 
instance, with the rhythmical effect Browning obtains in Through the 
Metidja to Abd-el-Kadr: 


—~ = 


—~ ~~ PF 
As I ride, as I ride, 
oe ew ~~ w~ # 
With a full heart for my guide, 
ww 2 ad — a 
So its tide rocks my side, 
oe we 2 we 
As I ride, as I ride,... * 


It requires two lines of Browning’s poem to equal one of Wyatt’s, but 
if Browning’s were written like Wyatt’s, with long lines, it still would 
not become a poem in the “broken-back” meter. C. S. Lewis has 
pointed out the danger of reading the Fifteenth Century Heroic Line, 
or “‘broken-back”’ line, as a decasyllable, maintaining that the more 
modern poetry requires a “double audition.’’** It might also be pointed 
out that there is the opposite danger of reading the decasyllable, or 
some other meter, as a “‘broken-back”’ line. The final appeal must 
always be made to the metrical context; no one, for instance, would 
read Pope: 
A SN - Fo 7 4 
’Tis hard to say, / if greater want of skill... 


e.% , , a , 
True Taste as seldom / is the critic’s share... 


- *% , , , , 
These rules of old / discovered not devised... 


But there is nothing intrinsic in Pope’s lines to prevent such a distor- 
tion. 

In Wyatt’s sonnet the meter, and the rhythm, change after the 
fifth line, though there are strong anapestic echoes in lines 6-14. But 
in his sonnet the medial break does not appear to become part of the 





the second syllable, but several times he accents the word as we do now. This is in- 
teresting to note in the light of Mr. Swallow’s argument that many of the words of 
Skelton and Wyatt retain a “French accentuation,” for, though proverb may be bor- 
rowed from either Latin or French, it shows how quickly the accent could shift in 
English even when it was eventually to fall on a prefix. 

47 Foxwell, p. 34. 

‘8 The Poems of Robert Browning (London: Oxford University Press, 1905), p. 4 
‘? Lewis, p. 30. 
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metrical pattern, any more than it does in decasyllables,®® nor do the 
beat conditions for “broken-back”’ lines always seem to be fulfilled. 
The ‘“‘broken-back” meter requires at least two full beats in either 
half of the line; it would be hard to read some of the lines Wyatt 
employs in this sonnet in such a fashion, for example: 

S ld - ? 

Aye me! / this long abidyng 
The sonnet then does not appear to fit the conditions of the ‘‘broken- 
back”’ line very closely, first because it distinctly strives for an anapestic 
rhythm and second because the lines, though they may in a sense 
be broken medially, do not very consistently fulfill the beat require- 
ments of the ancient rhythm. 

The other lines from Wyatt that Mr. Swallow uses to demonstrate 

the “‘broken-back”’ meter are: 

For goode is the liff, / ending faithfully® 

And wylde for to hold: / though I seme tame® 


Ploweth in water / and soweth in the sand® 
And the reward / litle trust for ever™ 


In all cases these are fina] lines in sonnets, and final lines are neces- 
sarily strongly influenced by the preceding metrical patterns; they 
cannot exist in a vacuum. The first line is from Sonnet 2, which is 
quite regular decasyllabic verse; the line immediately preceding is: 


4 --~ - Y 7 ~ 7 ~ - 
But in the feld with him to lyve and dye 


The last two lines are from Sonnet 8 and Sonnet 9, also fairly regular 
decasyllabic verse. The second line is from Sonnet 3 (using the Fox- 
well numbering throughout), which is admittedly less regular, but 
even in this case the sonnet is easily recognized for what it is, an 
iambic pentameter metrical structure with a four beat final line, a 
device Wyatt used more than once.® There is no real question then 


5° Lewis, p. 29. 5! Foxwell, p. 14, 1. 14. 

582 Foxwell, p. 15, 1. 14. 53 Foxwell, p. 20, 1. 14. 

% Foxwell, p. 21, 1. 14. 

55 Sonnet 3 is fairly regular iambic pentameter through the first twelve lines, with 
an anapestic substitution in the first foot of the initial line (provided the Egerton 
Ms. 2711 is reliable) and a few inversions and elisions. The iambic pattern is unmistak- 
able. The thirteenth line, however, reads: “Noli me tangere for Cesars I ame.” There 
is no way of determining how Wyatt may have pronounced Latin, but I submit the 
possibility that fangere may have been pronounced as a disyllable, [er] rather than 
[ere], in which case the line is iambic with two substitute feet, as scanned above. 
It is of course also possible that Wyatt may have pronounced Cesars with the accent 
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about the pattern the poet intended, though this may sometimes be 
momentarily obscured by unskillful execution. The lines Mr. Swallow 
quotes seem to be particular devices with which Wyatt was experi- 
menting, but they can hardly be thought to represent an abrupt 
change from syllabic rhythm to “‘broken-back,”’ when viewed in their 
metrical contexts. Admittedly the use of such lines at the end of 
sonnets contributes to the general impression of ‘‘roughness’’ or 
irregularity in Wyatt’s verse, but because of the special nature of 
such lines and their context, they scarcely give the impression of a 
change in the poetic rhythm of the sonnet, much less of a change 
from syllabic verse to an entirely different species. 

To a lesser degree perhaps the same can be said of Skelton. Who 
can doubt that a poet who writes: 


~ & we * we BB wf “ 2 
I wayle, I wepe, I sobbe, I sigh ful sore 

a 2 wa * -“ # w= Pw 
The dedeley fate, the dolefulle desteny .. . ® 


is operating in anything but the metrical tradition of Chaucer, Hoc- 
cleve, and possibly Henryson, though the poem certainly does not 
progress with anything like this degree of regularity. Mr. Swallow 
recognizes this: “It is clear... ,” he says, “that Skelton and Wyatt 
have in mind [decasyllabic lines] as the basic pattern for a large por- 
tion of their verse.’*’ But this plus the historical significance of the 
Middle Scots school denies his further statement that the “metrical 
tradition ... did not include [decasyllabic lines] as a particularly 
common metrical type.’’®? The decasyllabic tradition, though it had 
not yet become the main current of English verse, was probably more 
firmly established, at least among literary poets, than the older 
alliterative tradition, at the time Wyatt wrote, because Skelton had 
used it after Chaucer and Hoccleve, and because the Middle Scots 
school employed it extensively. Syllabic verse had in fact flourished 
since Chaucer’s time in octosyllables even though the decasyllable 
had declined, but the basic technique can never be really considered 
to have been lost. Syllabic verse and eventually the decasyllable were 
probably inevitable in English after the introduction of the rimed 





on the final syllable, making the line not only more regular but also a very common 
variety of iambic pentameter, a line with an initial trochaic substitution. But even if 
both of these conjectures are rejected, the overall pattern of the sonnet is still clear. 
56 Dyce, p. 6. From The Erle of Northumberlande. 
57 Swallow, p. 8. 
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couplet in the 11th century.®* They received at least a trace of added 
stimulus from the French syllabic verse of Chaucer’s day. Later the 
revival of interest in Chaucer, first in Scotland, and the influence of 
Italian syllabic verse seems enough to have made them become the 
main current. As C. S. Lewis points out, “The Italian decasyllable 
[was to become] our principal meter,’’ while the ‘‘Fifteenth Century 
Heroic... continued its humble existence in popular lyric and 
nursery rime.’’®® 

Wyatt’s verse like Skelton’s still gives an irregular impression, 
though not nearly so irregular when elision is taken into consideration 
and when one remembers that a certain amount of inversion of accent 
is common to all syllabic verse. His verse appears “‘rough”’ to us be- 
cause we are not familiar with his particular varieties of elision (as 
we are with Milton’s), and his accents seem to us at times to be very 
badly distorted. He also appears “rough” to us because he allows 
short lines (not very many of course), and these sometimes break his 
rhythm, even when they are short lines fully in accord with the 
Chaucerian tradition. Rhythm is after all an impression; lines appear 
to be “rough” when we feel them that way, even though in an un- 
familiar tradition, or at another time, they may seem acceptable. 
Perhaps Wyatt’s ill success with short lines accounts for their virtual 
early abandonment. He also seems “rough” because he sometimes 
loads his lines with inversions. And again sometimes he rimes a mascu- 
line syllable with what appears to us to be a feminine: 


a a 
And I of teres, and they be full of fontayns 
, 


Under craggy rockes they have full barren playns® 


This practice seems to have been quite acceptable in the early Renais- 
sance, and before that Henryson employs it. 

The main reason, though certainly not the only one, that Wyatt’s 
verse appears “‘rough”’ seems then to be that we do not read him as 
he intended, and the main reason we do not do this is our failure to 
understand the devices of poetic elision which Wyatt employed. His 
technique is the same as that used by Marlowe and Shakespeare and 
Milton, but the actual devices differ somewhat, particularly Wyatt’s 


58 “Rime of King William,” Peterborough Chronicle (Laud Ms., 68): “Castelas he 
let wyrcean // And earme men swithe swencean, .. . 

59 Lewis, p. 41. 

60 Foxwell, p. 31. From Sonnet 19. 
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treatment of the -eth inflection as a syllable capable of being elided 
or dropped metrically. Wyatt and Skelton both, like Henryson, apply 
the same principles to the -es inflection, and these two elisions account 
for much of the syllabic difficulty we think we find in their verse. As I 
have shown, they were making use of a poetic convention that was 
not new to them, one that was more or less employed from the begin- 
ning of syllabic verse in English, by Chaucer in his way, the Scotch 
Chaucerians in theirs, and by almost every poet writing this sort of 
verse up to the time of Milton. And though the particular devices 
changed, the technique was alive even in Wordsworth’s verse and on 
into the 20th century. It is, however, an aspect of form that is not 
much mentioned by poets or critics, though the very existence of a 
study such as Bridges’ Milton’s Prosody is enough to demonstrate that 
there is no mystery about the existence of poetic elision. The orthodox 
interpretation that Mr. Swallow rejects—that “‘we are to read more of 
the lines as pentameter than we currently do,’’*—seems beyond any 
reasonable doubt to be the correct one. The argument that Wyatt 
was on occasion employing the tradition of the “broken-back”’ line 
rather than writing syllabic verse has not been conclusively demon- 
strated, and even if there were a measure of truth in the contention, 
it would scarcely have much effect on the general impression that we 
seem to encounter because it would explain only a very few lines, 
certainly not enough to account for more than a fraction of the irregu- 
larity or “roughness” of the verse. 
ROBERT O. EVANS 


University of Florida 


$1 Swallow, p. 6. 
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JAMES JOYCE’S STEPHEN HERO* 


BEFORE leaving Ireland in 1904, Joyce announced that he would pro- 
duce a great book within ten years.' The boast was superbly fulfilled 
in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. In 1944, three years after 
Joyce’s death, Theodore Spencer edited, with an admirable introduc- 
tion, a large portion of the first draft of this work, entitled Stephen 
Hero and written apparently between 1901 and 1906, during Joyce’s 
last years at University College, Dublin, and first years on the Conti- 
nent. 


I 


Stephen Hero is an absorbing document, straightforward, explicit, 
and marked by a fullness of statement which Joyce, for various 
reasons, denied to the Portrait. 

Covering about two of Stephen’s university years, what we have 
of Stephen Hero has a better claim to the title A Portrait of the Artist 
as a@ Young Man than does the so-miscalled work, which treats 
Stephen’s experience from his earliest memories to young manhood.’ 
The 383 pages of manuscript, as the editor points out, coincide with 
the last 93 pages of the Portrait. In both versions Stephen is the same 
penurious, arrogant, and solitary young man. The hero who, invited 
to contribute to a college review, asks, ‘‘And tell me, will I be paid?’” 
is recognizable as the young man who, when invited to sign a testi- 
monial for universal peace, asks, ““—Will you pay me anything if 
I sign?’* The hero who expects “‘reward from the public for [his] 
verses because [he] believe[s his] verses are to be numbered among the 
spiritual assets of the State’”® is recognizable as the young man who 

* This paper, in somewhat abbreviated form, was read at the annual meeting of 
the Modern Language Association of America, in Boston, on December 29, 1952. 

' Herbert Gorman, James Joyce (New York and Toronto [1939]), pp. 127, 128. 
Cf. James Joyce, Ulysses, Modern Library ed., p. 246. 

? Not included in the published Stephen Hero—ed. Theodore Spencer (New York, 
1944)-—are twenty-five manuscript pages owned by Mr. John J. Slocum and on deposit 
at the Yale University Library. These pages are described by John J. Slocum and Her- 
bert Cahoon, A Bibliography of James Joyce [1882-1941] (New Haven, 1953), p. 136. 

That A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is a misnomer was remarked by 
Professor G. H. Maynadier in a conversation which I had with him in 1934. For a 
similar comment, cf. Arland Ussher, Three Great Irishmen: Shaw, Yeats, Joyce (London, 
1952), p. 132, n. 1. 

3 Stephen Hero, p. 182. 

* James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Modern Library ed., p. 
229. Later, in Ulysses (p. 17), when Haines expresses an interest in making a collection 
of Stephen’s sayings, Stephen asks, ‘“— Would I make money by it?” 

5 Stephen Hero, p. 202. 
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goes forth “‘to forge in the smithy of [his] soul the uncreated conscience 
of [his] race.’”*® And the hero who “professed scorn for the rabblement 
and contempt for authority,’’’ had a “commandment of reticence,’’® 
“was very lonely,’”’® and lived “such a strange life—without help or 
sympathy from anyone” that ‘sometimes [he was] afraid of [him- 
self]’° is recognizable as the young man who felt keenly “that he 
was different from others,’ who “‘was happy only when he was... 
alone or in the company of phantasmal comrades,’’”” who ‘“‘was des- 
tined to learn his own wisdom apart from others or to learn the wis- 
dom of others himself wandering among the snares of the world.’ 
It is notable that the youthful preferences which Joyce records in 
Stephen Hero are perhaps more significant than those he mentions in 
the Portrait. In Stephen Hero, as is not the case in the Portrait, we 
have a revealing account of Stephen’s devotion to two artists. Of the 
first, Joyce begins: ‘‘It must be said simply and at once that at this 
time Stephen suffered the most enduring influence of his life.’”* And 
Ibsen plays a central role in Stephen’s experience, for it is in defense 
of him, in connection with a paper on “Art and Life’”’ read before the 
University College Literary and Historical Society, that Stephen 
breaks a lance with the authority for which, as an artist, he professes 
contempt.” Furthermore, in March, 1901, the nineteen-year-old Joyce 
wrote to Ibsen personally, praising ‘‘your highest excellence—your 
lofty impersonal power .. . and how in your absolute indifference to 
public canons of art, friends and shibboleths you walked in the light 
of your inward heroism.’ In October of the same year Joyce wrote, 
in the essay The Day of the Rabblement: ““No man, said the Nolan, 
can be a lover of the true or the good unless he abhors the multitude; 
and the artist, though he may employ the crowd, is very careful to 
isolate himself’; he remarked that “every movement [of protest 
against the sterility and falsehood of the modern stage] that has set 
out heroically has achieved a little’; and he spoke reverently of ‘“‘the 
old master who is dying in Christiania.’”” I have italicized the words 
heroism and heroically for, written when Stephen Hero was presumably 


® Portrait, p. 299. In Ulysses (p. 629), again, we hear: “Ireland must be important 
because it belongs to me.” 


7 Stephen Hero, pp. 122-123. 8 Ibid., p. 124. 
* Ibid., p. 161. 10 Thid., p. 197. 

" Portrait, p. 71. 2 Thid., p. 93. 

13 Tbid., p. 188. 4 Stephen Hero, p. 40. 

8 Tbid., pp. 89 ff. 6 Gorman, p. 70. 


17 F, J. C. Skeffington and James A. Joyce, Two Essays (Dublin, n.d.), pp. 7-8. 
Joyce’s essay is dated October 15, 1901. 
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already in process of gestation, they indicate the turn of the author’s 
thought at the time: Ibsen is a hero, and opposition to sterility and 
falsehood is the act of heroes to the prototype of Stephen the hero. 
Of the second artist whose work Stephen admired, Joyce begins: 

[Stephen] had found on one of the carts of books near the river an unpub- 
lished book containing two stories by W. B. Yeats. One of these stories was 
called The Tables of the Law . . . and one evening while talking with a Capu- 
chin, he had over and over to restrain an impulse which urged him to take 
the priest by the arm, lead him up and down the chapel-yard and deliver 
himself boldly of the whole story of The Tables of the Law, every word of 
which he remembered. . . . He satisfied himself by leading Lynch round the 
enclosure of Stephen’s Green and making that young man very awkward by 
reciting Mr Yeats’s story with careful animation. ... He repeated often the 
story of The Tables of the Law and the story of the Adoration of the Magi."* 


Later, quotations from both stories are put into Stephen’s mouth.!® 
And a further measure of Joyce’s attachment to these stories is anony- 
mously indicated in Yeats’ prefatory note to the first public edition: 
‘These two stories were privately printed some years ago. I do not 
think I should have reprinted them had I not met a young man in 
Ireland the other day, who liked them very much and nothing else 
that I have written.’*® The young man, according to Yeats’ biog- 
rapher,”’ was Joyce. 

The leading characters of both stories stand outside established 
orders. Both artists whom Stephen and his creator find congenial are 
proud preachers of independence of social taboos. Joyce-Dedalus bears 
out a statement which Dedalus is later to make in Ulysses: “‘We walk 
through ourselves, meeting robbers, ghosts, giants, old men, young 
men, wives, widows, brothers-in-love. But always meeting ourselves.’ 

Stephen’s character, as I have said, is essentially the same in both ] 
versions. What changes is the relationship between that character 
and the author. This is perhaps the most important qualitative differ- 
ence between the two versions. 

A fair illustration of the attitude of the author to his subject in 
Stephen Hero is the introductory sentence, already quoted, about 
Ibsen (whom, it will be remembered, Joyce admired for his imper- 


18 Stephen Hero, pp. 176-178. 

19 Tbid., pp. 178, 192. 

20 The Tables of the Law and The Adoration of the Magi (London, 1904). In The 
Day of the Rabblement Joyce calls The Adoration of the Magi “‘a story which one of the 
great Russians might have written.” (Two Essays, p. 8.) 

% Joseph Hone, W. B. Yeats (New York, 1943), p. 184. 

= Ulysses, p. 210. 
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sonality): “It must be said simply and at once that at this time 
Stephen suffered the most enduring influence of his life.’ Here is 
the author not merely reporting a fact regarding his character but 
also, by his strident emphasis, announcing his own position. Other 
brief editorial asides (‘‘it is as well to admit that’’**—“‘undoubtedly’™) 
leave the reader no choice but to listen to the author’s explicit point 
of view. The editorial phrase extends to sententious and abstract 
generalization: 


This quality of the mind which so reveals itself is called (when incorrigible) 
a decadence but if we are to take a general view of .. . the world we cannot 
but see a process to life through corruption. ... When a demand for intelli- 
gent sympathy goes unanswered... he is a too stern disciplinarian who 
blames himself for having offered a dullard an opportunity to participate in 
the warmer movement of a more highly organized life. ... No young man 
can contemplate the fact of death with extreme satisfaction and no young 
man, specialised by fate or her stepsister chance for an organ of sensitiveness 
and intellectiveness, can contemplate the network of falsities and trivialities 
which make up the funeral of a dead burgher without extreme disgust.* 


The tendency to editorialize reaches a peak, as one might expect, at 
a peak of emotion, and phrase and sentence are, in one instance, 
elaborated into a long and tense essay. Joyce has been reporting Ste- 
phen’s thoughts on Catholicism. 


That kind of Christianity which is called Catholicism seemed to him to 
stand in his way and forthwith he removed it. He had been brought up in the 
belief of the Roman supremacy and to cease to be a Catholic for him meant 
to cease to be a Christian. 


Then, almost imperceptibly, Joyce crosses the vague line between 
autobiographical creation and creator: 


The idea that the power of an empire is weakest at its borders requires some 
modification for everyone knows that the Pope cannot govern Italy as he 
governs Ireland nor is the Tsar as terrible an engine to the tradesmen of 
S. Petersburg as he is to the little Russian of the Steppes. In fact in many 
cases the government of an empire is strongest at its borders and it ‘iis in- 
variably strongest there in the case when its power at the centre is on the 
wane. The waves of the rise and fall of empires do not travel with the rapidity 
of waves of light and it will be perhaps a considerable time before Ireland 
will be able to understand that the Papacy is no longer going through a period 
of anabolism. The bands of pilgrims who are shepherded safely across the 
continent by their Irish pastors must shame the jaded reactionaries of the 
eternal city by their stupefied intensity of worship in much the same way as 


3 Stephen Hero, p. 40. *« Ibid., p. 111. 
% Ibid., p. 146. * Ibid., pp. 37, 83, 168. 
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the staring provincial newly arrived from Spain or Africa may have piqued 
the loyalty of some smiling Roman for whom . . . the future of his race was 
becoming uncertain as its past had already become obvious. Though it is evi- 
dent on the one hand that this persistence of Catholic power in Ireland must 
intensify very greatly the loneliness of the Irish Catholic who voluntarily 
outlaws himself yet on the other hand the force which he must generate to 
propel himself out of so strong and intricate a tyranny may often be suf- 
ficient to place him beyond the region of re-attraction. 


Again almost imperceptibly, Joyce crosses back from himself to his 
autobiographical creation: 

It was, in fact, the very fervour of Stephen’s former religious life which 
sharpened for him now the pains of his solitary position and at the same time 
hardened into a less pliable, a less appeasable enmity molten rages and glowing 


transports on which the emotions of helplessness and loneliness and despair 
had first acted as chilling influences.?’ 


It needed only a change of tense to transform the authorial essay 
into an organic part of Stephen’s experience. But the young Joyce 
had not yet sufficiently detached himself from his own thoughts and 
feelings to give them to his not much younger creation. He failed, in 
other words, to achieve the “esthetic stasis’”** which Stephen regards 
as essential to the success of a work of art. ‘The artist, like the God of 
the creation,’ Stephen says in the Portrait, ‘remains within or behind 
or beyond or above his handiwork, invisible, refined out of existence, 
indifferent, paring his fingernails—’”® In Stephen Hero a tone of 
adolescently turbulent rancor, everywhere audible, inspires the reader 
with loathing for “Irish paralysis’’*°—a “kinetic” effect, which, ac- 
cording to Stephen’s esthetic, makes for improper art.*! We may, in 
fact, say of the author of this first version what he says in it of his 
titular character: ‘‘It was hard for him to compel his head to preserve 
the strict temperature of classicism.’ 

In the Portrait, on the other hand, from start to finish there is 
not a single comment or generalization; every thought, every feeling 
is particularly Stephen’s. Now and then, to be sure, the author 
reports as author,® but he never comments. “‘It was the very spirit of 
Ibsen himself,” Joyce wrote in Stephen Hero, “that was discerned 
moving behind the impersonal manner of the artist”; so, again to 
be sure, it is the very spirit of Joyce himself that is discerned moving 


7 Tbid., pp. 147-148. %8 Portrait, p. 241. 

9 Thid., p. 252. 30 Stephen Hero, p. 211. 

3! Portrait, p. 240. % Stephen Hero, p. 210. 

® Portrait, pp. 65, 70. 4 Stephen Hero, p. 41. 
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behind the impersonal manner of the artist of the Portrait. But such 
discernibleness is not inconsistent with the invisibility of the God of 
the creation behind his handiwork. 

At this point the evolution of Joyce’s novel becomes interesting 
beyond itself, for the history of this novel repeats the history of the 
genre. The change from Stephen Hero to the Portrait mirrors the pro- 
gression from the novel of the overt and partisan manager to that of 
the invisible and impersonal director. 


II 


The reader, however, will ask not only how far Stephen Hero 
generally resembles or differs from the Portrait but also what it reveals 
about Joyce’s work as a whole. I have already mentioned the explicit- 
ness of the earlier version; and the economy of the Portrait is a matter 
of common knowledge. As Spencer observed, Stephen Hero clarifies 
obscurities in Joyce’s other works and illuminates Joyce’s develop- 
ment as a craftsman. 

To the examples of clarification cited by Spencer, I should like to 
add a few which point up Joyce’s sometimes excessive economy. 

Stephen Dedalus, having just refused to sign a petition for world 
peace—in the Portrait—mocks at a friend: 


—Now that you have signed the petition for universal peace—said 
Stephen—I suppose you will burn that little copybook I saw in your room.— 

As Davin did not answer Stephen began to quote: 

—Long pace, fianna! Right incline, fianna! Fianna, by numbers, salute, 
one, two!— 

—That’s a different question—said Davin.—I’m an Irish nationalist, 
first and foremost. But that’s you all out. You’re a born sneerer, Stevie.— 

—When you make the next rebellion with hurley-sticks—said Stephen— 
and want the indispensable informer, tell me. I can find you a few in this 
college.—** 


Twenty-five pages earlier the reader has heard of Davin’s attendance 
at a hurling match.® Sixty pages later Stephen, having met Davin 
at a cigar-store, records in his diary: “He was in a black sweater and 
had a hurley-stick.... Just then my father came up... . Asked 
Davin if he might offer him some refreshment. Davin could not, was 
going to a meeting.’’*”? Of hurley-sticks in the Portrait there is not 
another word. The reader may therefore be expected to see in 


% Portrait, p. 236. 
% Tbid., pp. 211-212. 37 Tbid., p. 296. 
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Stephen’s remark a bluntly contemptuous gibe inspired by the not 
clearly pertinent association of Davin with hurling. But let us look 
at a passage in Stephen Hero which is important enough to quote at 
some length: 


The meetings [of the nationalists] on Friday nights were public and 
were largely patronised by priests. The organisers brought in reports from 
different districts ... when it was time for the whole company to break up 
all would rise and sing the Rallying-Song. . . . His [a certain citizen’s] circle 
was the separatist centre and in it reigned the irreconcilable temper. It had 
its headquarters in Cooney’s tobacco-shop. ... To this circle Madden who 
was the captain of a club of hurley-players reported the muscular condition 
of the young irreconcilables under his charge.... A glowing example was 
to be found [in the eyes of “these enthusiasts”] for Ireland in the case of 
Hungary, an example, as these patriots imagined, of a long-suffering minority, 
entitled by every right of race and justice to a separate freedom, finally 
emancipating itself. In emulation of that achievement bodies of young Gaels 
conflicted murderously in the Phoenix Park with whacking hurley-sticks, 
thrice armed in their just quarrel since their revolution had been blessed for 
them by the Anointed... 

Stephen said one day to Madden: 

I suppose these hurley-matches and walking tours are preparations 
for the great event. 

—There is more going on in Ireland at present than you are aware of. 

—But what use are camans [hurley-sticks]? 

—Well, you see, we want to raise the physique of the country.** 


With so clear and full a frame of reference—which must have been in 
Joyce’s mind as he wrote the Portrait—Stephen’s dull shaft would have 
been pointed and barbed. 

And now for two brief specimens from Ulysses. In the library 
scene, Stephen meditates: ‘‘Where is your brother? Apothecaries’ 
hall. My whetstone. Him, then Cranly, Mulligan: now these.’”® In 
the brothel scene Stephen calls Lynch’s cap ‘‘Whetstonel’*? The 
reader will comb Ulysses, and the Portrait as well, for explanation in 
vain, for the explanation is to be found in Stephen Hero, in which 
“Stephen found Maurice [his brother] very useful for raising objec- 
tions.’’#! 

In the second example from Ulysses, a passage which makes good 
enough sense unbuttressed by further explanation is enriched by 
Stephen Hero with a new and clearly pertinent association. In the 
brothel scene, Lynch’s use of the word pandybai precipitates the 


% Stephen Hero, pp. 61-62. 3 Ulysses, p. 208. 
 Tbid., p. 493. " Stephen Hero, p. 36. 
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hallucination of Father Dolan of Clongowes Wood College, which 
Stephen had attended as a child: “Twice loudly a pandybat cracks, 
the coffin of the pianola flies open, the bald litile round jack-in-the-box 
head of Father Dolan springs up.” The immediate picture of the 
priest’s head popping out of the pianola is enough, as I have indicated, 
to warrant the figure of the jack-in-the-box. But, again and again the 
hallucinations in the brothel scene, as we know,® are based on reality. 
The vision of the priest’s head is Stephen’s, and Ulysses contains no 
clue to its origin. The full explanation of what must almost certainly 
have gone on in Joyce’s mind as he wrote this passage is to be found 
in Stephen Hero: 
[Stephen’s] mother told him one day that she had spoken of him to her 
confessor and asked his spiritual advice. Stephen turned to her and remon- 
strated hotly with her for doing such a thing. 

—It is a nice thing, he said, that you go and discuss me behind my back. 


Have you not your own nature to guide you, your own sense of what is right, 
without going to some Father Jack-in-the-Box to ask him to guide you? 


To be sure, memories are carried over from the Portrait to Ulysses 
without explanation, and their full meaning for Stephen cannot pos- 
sibly be arrived at without recourse to the earlier work. The practice 
may be justified on the ground that, since Stephen is in what, regard- 
ing his character, is a sequence of two novels, the reader may be 
expected to know the first novel before beginning the second—a justi- 
fication tantamount to an admission that, as regards Stephen, Ulysses 
does not constitute an artistic whole, but some justification withal. 
What reason is there, however, in economy beyond comprehension on 
the basis of a work, which the author, regarding it as juvenile,“ evi- 
dently did not intend to publish? Perhaps it may be urged that blind 
spots occupy a legitimate place in one’s understanding of another 
mind. But since explanations for these particular spots did exist, 
surely blindness here is an unnecessary affliction. 

As already indicated, Stephen Hero not only elucidates passages 
in Joyce’s other works; it also prefigures Joyce’s later activity—in 
particular, his development as a craftsman. 

# Ulysses, p. 547. 


48 Cf. Stuart Gilbert, James Joyce’s ULYSSES: A Study (New York, 1952), pp. 
307 ff. 

“4 Stephen Hero, p. 209. For another mocking equation with the confession box, 
cf. Ulysses, p. 554: “Queens lay with prize bulls. Remember Passiphae [sic] for whose 
lust my grandoldgrossfather made the first confessionbox.” 

“ Theodore Spencer, “Introduction,” Stephen Hero, p. 8, quoting Joyce’s secre- 
tary. 
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A brief description of Stephen’s Uncle John may well contain the 
germ of the short story in Dubliners called “The Boarding House”’: 
“One of the boys’ uncles was a very shock-headed asthmatic man 
who had in his youth been rather indiscreet with his landlady’s 
daughter and the family had been scarcely appeased by a tardy 
marriage.’ 

Stephen’s remark “A man might think for seven years at intervals 
and all at once write a quatrain which would immortalise him seem- 
ingly without thought or care—seemingly’’*’ and a passing reference 
to “some ardent verses which he entitled a ‘Vilanelle [sic] of the 
Temptress’ ’** seem to represent the germ of the marvellously vivid 
record in the Portrait of the creation of a villanelle.* 

Again, the technique of a whole episode of Ulysses is adumbrated 
in the following passage: 

[Stephen] devised the following question and answer for the pseudo- 
classical catechism: 
Question—What great truth do we learn from the Libation-Pourers of 

Eschylus? 

Answer—We learn from the Libation-Pourers of Eschylus that in ancient 

Greece brothers and sisters took the same size in boots. 


Here, in embryo, is the technique of the penultimate episode of 
Ulysses, the ‘‘impersonal”’ catechism which Joyce wrote with tongue in 
cheek. 

Similarly, Stephen Hero anticipates the internal monologue of 
Ulysses more explicitly than does any part of the Portrait. We hear 
that “‘Cranly grew used to having sensations and impressions re- 
corded and analysed before him [by Stephen] at the very instant of 
their apparition.’* The introspective habit, illustrated several times 
in the Portrait,” is an appropriate base from which Joyce is later to 
find congenial the internal monologue in Dujardin’s Les lauriers sont 
coupés and the probings of modern psychologists. 

As early as Stephen Hero, also, Joyce’s experiments with language 
are foreshadowed. Stephen “‘put his lines [of verse] together not word 
by word but letter by letter. He read Blake and Rimbaud on the 


© Stephen Hero, p. 166. 47 Tbid., p. 185. 
8 Tbid., p. 211. 9 Portrait, pp. 254-263. 
5° Stephen Hero, pp. 192-193. 51 Tbid., p. 125. 


52 The imagined sound of a cane “made him shivery: but that was because you 
always felt like a shiver when you let down your trousers.” (Portrait, p. 47.) The word 
wine “made you think of dark purple because the grapes were dark purple that grew 
in Greece outside houses like white temples.” (Jbid., p. 49.) 
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values of letters and even permuted and combined the five vowels to 
construct cries for primitive emotions.’ A single passage from 
Ulysses, among countless passages, will suffice to make clear the 
importance of such experiment for Joyce’s later work: 

Listen: a fourworded wavespeech: seesoo, brss, rsseeiss 000s. Vehement breath 


of waters amid seasnakes, rearing horses, rocks. In cups of rocks it slops: 
flop, slop, slap: bounded in barrels. And, spent, its speech ceases.™ 


The later master of the technique of juxtaposition for the effect 
of simultaneity [a brief specimen from a large number of passages 
employing the device is Bloom’s thought “Excuse, miss, there’s a 
(whh!) just a (whh!) fluff”)® is suggested in the powerful scene in 
which the urge to fornication with Emma Clery, and, immediately 
after it, the death of his sister press upon the artist the contradiction 
of beauty and mortality.” 

III 


Youthful and incomplete as it is, Stephen Hero should contribute 
substantially to Joyce’s reputation. If, as I have said elsewhere,*’ 
Finnegans Wake alienated some readers of Joyce, Stephen Hero may 
serve to remind them of two things. First, Joyce’s earlier works— 
including the bulk of Ulysses, for people brought up on a literature 
produced largely under its influence—are eminently readable. Sec- 
ondly, Joyce, who typifies the artist in exile, was paradoxically 
destined, as this youthful work intimates, to develop into one of the 
most significant spokesmen of his time. 

Dealing with the turn of the century, the Irish Renaissance, the 
form of the novel, the establishment of modern drama, and such 
perennial questions as the psychology of the artist and of the work 
of art, and the relationship between the individual and the institutions 
of family, school, church, and state, Stephen Hero commands atten- 
tion not only among admirers of Joyce but among all those interested 
in the history of the making of the modern mind. 

JosEpH PRESCOTT 
Wayne University 

53 Stephen Hero, p. 32. 54 Ulysses, p. 50. 

55 Thid., p. 82. 

56 Stephen Hero, pp. 162 ff. In Joyce’s life, it was a brother who died. “In the early 
draft of the novel this small boy has become a sister.” (Patricia Hutchins, James 
Joyce’s Dublin [London, 1950], p. 62.) Thus Joyce has heightened the drama of the 
death as well as the contradiction between beauty and mortality. Cf. Portrait, p. 199: 


“and girlish, and touched with the wonder of mortal beauty, her face.” 
57 “Toyce, James,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1947 and later editions. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO A SURVEY OF ScoTTIsH DIALEcTs. By Angus McIntosh. 
(University of Edinburgh, Linguistic Survey of Scotland Monographs. 
No. 1.) Thomas Nelson and Sons, Limited, 1952. Pp. xii+122. 


THE TITLE of Professor McIntosh’s book should be noted carefully. The author 
makes no pretense to writing either an “Introduction to Scottish Dialects” 
or a “Survey of Scottish Dialects”; he presents us, quite accurately, with an 
“Introduction to a Survey,” as his title implies. More specifically, he attempts 
to explain in general terms the principles and methods that underlie the 
Linguistic Survey of Scotland, with the understanding that later volumes in 
the series will report on specific problems of dialectal usage when data are 
available. 

A complete account of linguistic geography in the United Kingdom would 
be tedious and somewhat saddening. Nevertheless, some information regard- 
ing the Linguistic Survey of Scotland would probably be in order, even though 
some comment on it has previously appeared in this Journal.' The Survey 
got under way at the University of Edinburgh in 1949 under the directorship 
of Angus McIntosh, Professor of English Language and General Linguistics. 
Because of problems of money and time, the decision was reached to employ 
postal questionnaires (rather than field workers), at least for the first stages 
of the survey. Two questionnaires have been issued, one in 1951, the other in 
1953. These are in the form of printed booklets about nine by eleven inches 
with each page divided into six slips which are to be cut apart “with a 
printer’s guillotine” (p. 80, n.) and filed. These questionnaires have been sent, 
according to McIntosh, “to almost every rural school in Scotland and to a 
selection of city schools” (p. 79). 

The two booklets together contain 414 slips. If I interpret the intent of 
the questions rightly, 359 of them seek variant words for (more or less) the 
“same thing.’’ These vary from animals and insects (hedgehog, shrew-mouse, 
newt, earwig) and plants (elder, bilberries, hips, gorse) to various household 
and agricultural devices (swingletree, piece of oatcake, porridge stick, heap 
of hay, scarecrow). In each case the “standard English” word is given as a 
key and the “usual local word(s)” and “less common local word(s)” are 
asked for. The informant is normally expected to write the answers himself. 

In some 18 items information is sought regarding variant meanings of 
the “‘same word.” For example: “Do you use the word corn for any kind of 
cereal or only for a certain kind, e.g. wheat?” Fifteen items request informa- 
tion on inflection, syntax, and idiom. Some of these are of the multiple- 
choice variety, but others simply call for the translation of a “standard” 
idiom; for example, ““How do you say ‘the day after tomorrow’?” Twenty- 
two items are designed to elicit information on pronunciation, and, since the 
phonetic alphabet can not be used or understood by naive informants, a good 
deal of manipulation of the conventional alphabet is resorted to. Enough is 


1 See R. I. McDavid, Jr., “Review of the Linguistic Survey of Scotland,” first 
questionnaire, JEGP, LII (1953), 568-70. 
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respelled in eleven ways (for example, enoch, enuch, enooch, enyooch) and the 
informant is asked to check his usage, or to write it out if he does not find it 
listed. Who is respelled in sixteen ways (aa, hwaa, hwaw, hwee, hwae, faa, 


faw, etc.). Occasionally rhymes with “English” are adduced: twae “rhyming 


with English ‘day’ ” (is this an accurate rhyme?). There is a strong intimation 
that material gathered on pronunciation by these methods is regarded as 
merely preliminary, and that a field worker with a special questionnaire will 
work over certain selected communities at a later date. 

MclIntosh’s Introduction is to some extent a justification of the methods 
employed in the Linguistic Survey. Yet it is certainly more than this, since 
it comes to grips with some very fundamental problems of dialectology and 
offers such solutions as are compatible with the author’s philosophy and ex- 
perience. 

Chapter 1, “Introductory,” sketches the previous studies of Scottish 
dialects, local and general, historical and descriptive. This chapter includes 
an admirable plea for the avoidance of confusion regarding the type of study 
one is conducting and for the selection of methods that are suited to one’s 
aims. Thus the approach to linguistic geography, which is essentially syn- 
chronic but diatopic, must of necessity differ from that to historical linguistics 
as well as from that to such areas as lexicography and place-name study. 

Chapter 2, “Dialect Study in its Wider Setting,” contains a very able 
and incisive discussion of the relationship of dialectology to other branches 
of scholarship. Although (it is pointed out) the linguistic geographer pursues 
an independent discipline, he must, so far as possible, know in advance the 
historical, social, and cultural questions to which his studies may provide 
answers. 

Chapter 3, “Linguistic Investigation of Dialects,” treats the difficult 
matters of the definition of dialect and the nature of dialectal differences. 
The kinds of differing phenomena are reduced to three main types: 1, variant 
pronunciations of the “‘same word,” as stane, steen, etc., for stone; 2, variant 
words for the “‘same thing,” as gellick, forkietail, etc., for earwig; and 3, 
variant meanings of the “‘same word,”’ regardless of its exact pronunciation. 
To these the author would add certain additional phenomena such as variant 
inflections and syntactical patterns. This is admirable analysis, and reflects 
a desire to know exactly what one is looking for when he includes an item in a 
linguistic questionnaire. Yet a number of questions come to mind. Is it not 
common—even usual—for variants in vocabulary to carry with them differ- 
ences in meaning? One need only recall Jaberg and Jud’s map of the kneading 
trough, with its illustrations, to realize that informants vary rather widely as 
to their conception of the “thing” that is asked about. In the United States, 
johnnycake is supposed to be a Northern variant of corn bread, yet a Southern 
housewife is horrified to hear the Northern recipe. Is it not also at times almost 
impossible to distinguish pronunciation variants from vocabulary variants? 
Crood, which McIntosh gives as a sample of a vocabulary variant, is surely 
nothing more than a variant in the pronunciation of crowd, since the meaning 
is apparently the same. This could also be said of the American creek and 
crick; yet in the case of sleek and slick we are dealing with different meanings. 
Different sequences of phonemes and different meanings make different 
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words, regardless of what they were to start with. The solution to these prob- 
lems is not easy. It would certainly be unwise to enter all pronunciation 
variants ina word atlas (as Walther Mitzka has done in his recent Wortatlas) ; 
yet it is likewise unjustifiable to assume that two speech forms are the “same 
word” because they are of the same etymological origin. 

Chapter 4, ‘““The Phonetic Approach,” deals with the fundamental types 
of pronunciation variants, distinguishing phonemic from non-phonemic vari- 
ation (it is doubtful whether “without significance” is a happy phrase to 
apply to the latter). Although McIntosh possesses, and demonstrates, great 
competence in phonetic observation, his failure to use consistently the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet robs this chapter of much of its meaning for 
those who have no previous knowledge of Scots. The spellings hwae and guid 
are no doubt intelligible to a speaker of Scottish (though a colleague of mine 
who is a native Scot and a linguist assures me that the phonetic “‘values”’ of 
such spellings are far from stable in Scotland). In any case, it is to be hoped 
that future publications will make Scottish pronunciation more accessible 
to the non-native by means of standardized symbols. 

Chapter 5, ‘Word Geography,” discusses such matters as the choice of 
informants and the make-up of the questionnaires (see above). This aspect 
of the Linguistic Survey embodies by far the heaviest proportion of the mate- 
rial, and is, in general, best adapted to the postal method. As McIntosh 
points out, the distribution of words is an extremely complex thing, yet the 
areas of concentration emerge rather clearly, and the areas of overlapping can 
be indicated by means of a little cartographic ingenuity. An illustration may 
be found in the Appendix, Map 1, where the words for “youngest or smallest 
of a brood or litter” are charted. 

Chapter 6, “Some Practical Problems,” deals with a number of topics: 
the problem of seeking out “‘resistant types’ (old-fashioned speakers); the 
impracticality of using a single “portmanteau” questionnaire for all pur- 
poses; the necessity of editing and analyzing results before publication (Mc- 
Intosh does not hold with Gilliéron’s principle of umretouched responses). 
Chapter 7, “Conclusions,” contains a summing up and ends with a plea 
to our generation that we use our mechanical devices (tape, wire, disc) to 
“hand on to posterity what we ourselves would like to have inherited from 
earlier centuries—recorded specimens of many different regional and class 
dialects” (p. 110). An Appendix presents three maps—two of word distribu- 
tion and one of pronunciation. A brief bibliography and an index are in- 
cluded. 

We are fortunate that this [mtroduction was written by a scholar who 
knows what he is trying to do. Indeed, his keen and sober analysis of dia- 
lectal problems has especial value to students of American English—to us 
who have long been plagued by vacationers and front-porch-sitters with their 
random and haphazard jottings of quaint sayings. 

As to McIntosh’s methodology, we must, to a degree, reserve judgment. 
If, in relying so largely on postal questionnaires, he would seem to be turning 
back the clock to the pre-Gilliéron era of Wenker, we must state, in all 
honesty, that excellent results can be, and have been, achieved by means 
of postal inquiry, particularly in the field of word geography. It is doubtful 
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whether equally valuable results in pronunciation and inflection can be 
attained by this method, although no doubt key problems can be spotted for 
the later attention of field workers. Our chief misgiving regards the question 
of whether time is really saved by the use of postal records from every village 
and town. When we consider that Gilliéron and Edmont, Jaberg and Jud, 
Pop and Petrovici, Kurath and Bloch, and a good many others, have pub- 
lished linguistic atlases based on field records, while Wenker’s voluminous 
postal material (the earliest of which dates from 1876!) is still partially 
unpublished, we may perhaps be justified in wishing Professor McIntosh 
and his associates a long life and a busy one. 
E. BAGBY ATWooD 
The University of Texas 


VorR- UND FRUHGESCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN SCHRIFITUMS. Von Georg 
Baesecke. II. Band: Friihgeschichte des deutschen Schrifttums. 1. 
Lieferung. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1950. XII, 1-100. 2. Lieferung, 
herausgegeben von Ingeborg Schrébler. Halle: VEB Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1953. IX, 101-203 nebst Schriften-Nachweisen 10*-26*. Geh. 
DM. 4.85. 


DER MEISTER der althochdeutschen Literaturgeschichte hat sein opus magnum 
unvollendet zuriickgelassen. Der umfangreiche erste Band behandelt die 
“Vorgeschichte,” d.h. die tastenden Anfange aus heidnischer Zeit und die 
ungeschriebene Literatur der Heldensage. Da er wahrend des Krieges er- 
schien, wurde er nicht im JEGP besprochen, und es ist wohl angebracht, auf 
die ausfiihrliche Anzeige von Th. Frings zu verweisen (Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
schrift, xx [1941], 137-67). Mit Spannung erwartete man die “Friihge- 
schichte,” die den ersten Band an Bedeutung iibertreffen mute. Dieser war 
naturgemaf mit vielen Hypothesen iiber die miindlich iiberlieferten Vorstufen 
der germanisch-deutschen Heldenlieder beladen und konnte fiir den kritischen 
Leser in manchen Fallen nicht als das abschlieSende Wort gelten. Fiir die 
Darstellung des Erhaltenen aus der christlichen Merowinger- und Karolinger- 
zeit aber war niemand besser geeignet als Baesecke, dessen grofe Glossen- 
arbeiten auch dem allersprédesten Stoff unvergleichliche Erkenntnisse 
abgewinnen konnten und dessen populiar-gehaltene, aber tief eindringende 
Wiirdigung des Hildebrandsliedes die schénsten Hoffnungen auf eine neue 
lesbare althochdeutsche Literaturgeschichte erweckte. (Siehe auch meinen 
Baesecke-Artikel in den Monatsheften, xiv [1953], 12-24.) 

Die erste Lieferung und 36 Seiten der zweiten sind noch vom Verfasser 
allein betreut. Der Rest lag als Handschrift vor, muSte aber von der Heraus- 
geberin ausgefeilt, behutsam bearbeitet und auch gelegentlich berichtigt 
werden, ohne da® grundsitzliche Auffassungen angetastet worden waren. 
Manche Stemmata mégen zu fein gesponnen, manche Briickenbégen zu kiihn 
gespannt sein; ihre Haltbarkeit zu erproben wird Aufgabe der Zukunft sein 
und konnte nicht der Herausgeberin obliegen. Die Schriftennachweise, auch 
die innerhalb des Textes, stammen von ihr. Die Paginierung 10*-26* erklart 
sich durch die Tatsache, da® die Nachweise zur ersten Lieferung als 1*-9* 
nachgeliefert werden sollen. 

Die erste Lieferung gibt in Abschnitt I die nétige Einfiihrung in die 
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friihmittelalterlichen Schriftformen, das Aussehen der _ geschriebenen 
deutschen Sprache und die Probleme der Einordnung des Schrifttums nach 
seiner Mundart. Auf den genannten drei Gebieten sind Baeseckes eigene Ar- 
beiten grundlegend gewesen: seine Lichtdrucke nach althochdeutschen Hand- 
schriften—die Sonderveréffentlichungen wie die Beigaben zu den Glossen- 
arbeiten—haben uns die Zusammenhinge der Schreibstuben untereinander 
und mit dem Ausland deutlicher vor Augen gefiihrt; seine Einfiihrung in das 
Althochdeutsche war die selbstandige Bewiltigung eines linguistischen Chaos; 
seine zahlreichen Spezialuntersuchungen zu den Literaturdenkmilern er- 
brachten eine genauere Kenntnis der Sondersprachen in den Kléstern, deren 
Lautgebung so hiufig der umgebenden Landesmundart widerspricht. (Der 
Paragraph tber die Schreibstitten ist ein willkommener Abrif der Geschichte 
der Klostergriindungen im Frankischen Reich.) 

Abschnitt II behandelt das Deutsche in den alten Stammesgesetzen, ein 
fiir die meisten Germanisten dunkles Kapitel, fiir dessen Erhellung hier in 
vorbildlicher Weise gesorgt ist. Die Darstellung schreitet von den deutschen 
Einzelw6rtern fiir juristische Termini, die sich in den lateinischen Kodifika- 
tionen finden, fort zu den friesischen Gesetzen, die ganz in der Volkssprache 
erhalten sind, ja sogar zu germanischen Versen emporsteigen und in den 
“Drei Néten” (in denen eine Mutter das Vermégen ihres unmiindigen Kindes 
angreifen darf) den Rang echter Dichtung erreichen, die sich neben die alt- 
nordischen Sittenspriiche stellen kann. 

Die zweite Lieferung besteht aus einem einzigen Abschnitt (III: “Alteste 
Glossen und Verdeutschungen”’) und beruht, wie zu erwarten, vor allem auf 
den bekannten Vorarbeiten iiber den Abrogans und seinen mutmaf lichen 
Auftraggeber Arbeo (Uberschrift: “Freising’”’); iiber den Vocabularius Sti. 
Galli und die angelsichsische Mission, wobei die Kasseler Hermeneumata, die 
Altdeutschen Gespriche und die Wessobrunner Glossen einbezogen sind 
(Uberschrift: ““Fulda’”’); ein drittes Kapitel behandelt die Reichenau, ein 
viertes bairische Glossierungen und jiingere mit ihnen verwandte, ein fiinftes 
das Weiterleben des Abrogans. Wieder werden mit unermiidlichem FleifS und 
Scharfsinn die Biicherregale der Kléster abgeleuchtet, die Biichersaécke der 
Missionare durchsucht, um Zusammenhinge der Bildungsgeschichte aufzu- 
decken, um aus dem wenigen Erhaltenen eine wirkliche Literaturgeschichte 
zu gewinnen. Auch der Kenner der grofSen Glossenbiicher Baeseckes liest die 
von iiberlegener Hand gestaltete “populire’” Darstellung mit Nutzen und 
Genuf und wird eher unter den Kaufern zu finden sein als der “gebildete 
Laie,” fiir den Baesecke schreiben wollte. 

Der Zustand der bruchstiickhaften Vorarbeiten fiir die Fortsetzung hat 
eine endgiiltige Entscheidung iiber den Abschlu® bisher verhindert. Im un- 
giinstigsten Fall soll ein bloBer Nachtrag mit Nachweisen zur ersten Lie- 
ferung, Literaturverzeichnis und Register erscheinen. Da auch die Heraus- 
geberin keine Illusionen iiber die Anzahl der Laienkaéufer hegt, méchte ich 
den Abdruck einschlagiger Zeitschriftenaufsatze (iiber die Karlische Renais- 
sance, die Taufgelébnisse, Fulda und die altsadchsischen Bibelepen, Muspilli 
II, u.a.) empfehlen. Einige Handschriftenreproduktionen kénnten den Text 
erginzen. Auf diese Weise wiirde das groBe Werk eine gewisse Abrundung 
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erhalten—gleich dem Sinnbild der gestiickten Urne auf Baeseckes Biichern. 
ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


THe Otp ENGLIsH Exopus. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Edward Burroughs Irving, Jr. (Yale Studies in English, Volume 122.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. ix+129. $5. 


THE EXODUS, one of the best and certainly the most difficult textually of all 
Old English poems, has at last achieved a worthy presentation. The only 
separate editions which have previously appeared, by T. W. Hunt in 1883 
and by F. A. Blackburn in 1907, were both unsatisfactory. Hunt’s edition was 
based on Grein’s Bibliothek of 1857 and was out of date when it left the press; 
Blackburn printed the text as it stands in the manuscript, relegating his 
emendations to the critical notes, and thus produced an edition better suited 
to be a mental hazard for students in doctoral seminars than a text of Exodus 
which could be read for pleasure by the non-specialist. The editions by Grein, 
Wiilker, and Krapp are in collective editions of Old English poetry, in which 
there was no room for a detailed critical introduction. 

In this volume Dr. Irving gives us, in addition to a sound critical text and 
an ample commentary, a more complete discussion of Exodus and its literary 
problems than has appeared up to now. In the section entitled “Textual 
Problems” (pp. 4-12) he deals principally with possible misplacements in the 
transmitted text. Rightly rejecting the rearrangements of ll. 108-24 pro- 
posed by A. S. Napier (who would put these lines after 1. 85) and by Gollancz 
(who would put them after |. 92), he suggests a reasonable interpretation of 
the manuscript order of ll. 63-129. Similarly ll. 362-446 (sometimes called 
“Exodus B’’), of which Noah and Abraham are the central figures and which 
have often been regarded as an interpolation, he accepts as an integral part 
of the poem; his justification of these lines, which goes somewhat further 
than the remarks by Gollancz and Krapp, is wholly convincing. The end of the 
poem, from |. 516 on, presents a more difficult problem than either of the 
other two passages. Not all will agree with Dr. Irving in his decision to put 
ll. 549-90 before ll. 516-48 (J here use the traditional numbering, for the sake 
of clarity), but there can be little doubt that Il. 5426-48, and particularly the 
concluding half-line to widan feore, form stylistically a more satisfactory end- 
ing than ll. 580-90, or that the ece redas given by Moses to the Jews more 
appropriately follow than precede the account of the despoiling of the dead 
Egyptians. The rearrangement proposed by Gollancz in 1927, by which, after 
|. 515, we have first ll. 580-90, then Il. 549-79 and Il. 516-48, is unconvincing 
because of the complicated hypothesis which is needed to explain how, if 
Gollancz’s order is the proper one, the confusion in the manuscript ever came 
about; but Irving’s proposed order requires only the assumption of a single 
misplaced leaf in a previous manuscript. 

In his discussion of “Dialect and Date” (pp. 20-28), the editor is properly 
skeptical of the value of verbal correspondences between Exodus and other 
poems. In particular, his discussion of the line enge anpadas, uncud gelad, 
which occurs at Beowulf 1410 and at Exodus 58, is deserving of attention. The 
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efforts by Schiicking, Imelmann, and Klaeber to demonstrate the priority of 
one or the other of the two poems on the evidence of this line appear futile, 
once it is admitted that there were other early Old English poems in addition 
to those which are preserved to us. The linguistic tests for the date and dia- 
lect of Exodus, Dr. Irving shows, point to a relatively early date and to the 
Anglian speech area but do not permit a more precise determination; it would, 
however, “be consistent with historical probability to imagine that Exodus 
was written in the earliest years of the eighth century, in the first or second 
generation after Cedmon.” 

In the other sections of the Introduction, ‘‘The Manuscript” (pp. 1-4), 
“Sources” (pp. 12-20), and “Structure and Style” (pp. 28-35), Dr. Irving 
has made ample use of his predecessors and has added much that is new. The 
last of these sections, and in particular the analysis of the vividly meta- 
phorical style of the Exodus poet, is especially to be commended. 

In his handling of the text, Dr. Irving is somewhat less conservative 
than is fashionable nowadays, but in so difficult a poem as Exodus a bold 
approach to textual problems is justified. Among the older emendations 
adopted here which seem to me superior to the readings of Krapp’s edition 
are segl, 1. 105, ymb antpigda, |. 145, gehnaged, |. 169, gebead, |. 191, swol, 
|. 239, on, 1. 283, Pe, 1. 432, weges, 1. 467, flodweard gesloh, |. 494, and Ebrisc 
(with the MS. meowle), 1. 547 (580). In 1. 50, Irving’s ealdorwerige is an im- 
provement over the MS. reading and all previous emendations, and in 1. 423 
his addition of to to Graz’s reading freode makes good sense out of a difficult 
passage. 

I will conclude with some further textual comments. Line 37: Irving’s 
arguments against the MS. mansceadan, usually explained as referring to the 
first-born of the Egyptians, do not entirely convince me, but it is true that 
with the MS. reading there is no subject for Ha@fde. Lines 45—46: I would pre- 
fer to emend to feond and Heofung. The phrase “the lover was bereaved” 
seems improbable here, even as a parenthesis, and “heaven” in the sense of 
““God”’ is a more violent metaphor than we would expect even from this poet. 
Line 57: The MS. land and leodweard is also found twice in Genesis, ll. 1180, 
1196, and there is no reason to emend to leodgeard here. Cf. also eorOweard in 
Beowulf 2334, which may be related. Line 66: It is not impossible that the 
first element of @lfere is @l-, “foreign”; cf. elfylce in Beowulf 2371. See Grein’s 
alternative definition of @l-faru, ‘“peregrinus exercitus,” in Spr., 1, 57. Line 
79: The emendation to d@gsceades was first proposed in Lye-Manning, 
Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum (London, 1772), Vol. ny, sig. 
Dddddddd3. Line 91: Could the MS. drihten in 1. 916 be a scribal error for the 
infinitive dihtan, “‘to arrange’? To be sure, this verb is not recorded in the 
poetry. Line 109: Bright’s construction of this line, with efter... beheold 
taken as a subordinate clause, is untenable because efter seems not to have 
been used as a conjunction in Old English. The words @fler sunnan must be 
construed as a prepositional phrase. In my opinion Sedgefield’s reading, with 
setlrade beheold construed as a parenthesis, is the best. Line 125: I cannot 
accept Irving’s reading scirwerod, as a compound adjective, and I believe 
the alleged parallel in Guthlac 1288 is irrelevant. Surely the proper reading is 
Scan scir werod, “The bright host shone,” referring to the Jews marching in 
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their armor; the next half-line, scyldas lixton, is a continuation of the same 
thought. It is hard to see why the pillar should be referred to at this point. 
Line 190: The reading ingemen|d], proposed by Professor Pope, is a brilliant 
emendation which an editor may adopt without misgivings, but one hesitates 
to abandon entirely the possibility of connecting the MS. ingemen with in- 
gefolca, |. 142, and incgelafe, Beowulf 2577, perhaps also with icge gold, Beo- 
wulf 1107, and the emended reading imgedeode, Exodus 444. See Brett, 
Modern Language Review, x1v, 2, who suggests a root-meaning “mighty” for 
in(c)ge-. Line 278: This line is weakened considerably by the omission of to, 
which here as elsewhere (Beowulf 2289, Maldon 150) serves to reinforce an 
expression of direction. Line 588 (546): The verb bid, supplied by Irving, is 
better than is, adopted by several editors and commentators; note the use of 
bid with per in Christ 943, 988, 997, Riddle 39, 7, etc. 
E..ioTt V. K. DoBBIE 
Columbia University 


FESTSCHRIFTEN 


DIE VORNEHME Gepflogenheit, eines verdienten Altmeisters durch eine Fest- 
schrift ehrend zu gedenken, hat uns drei Schriften beschert, alle bedeutenden 
Germanisten dargereicht. Da solche Festschriften im Gegensatz zu Zeit- 
schriften schwer einzusehen sind und trotz ihrer wichtigen Beitrige meist zu 
wenig Verbreitung finden, sei ihr Inhalt in aller Kiirze wiedergegeben. Eine 
kritische Stellungnahme zu den Aufsatzen—jeder aus der Feder eines hervor- 
ragenden Gelehrten—kann in Anbetracht der Vielseitigkeit der Beitrige nicht 
in Betracht kommen. 


FESTSCHRIFT FUR WOLFGANG STAMMLER, ZU SEINEM 65. GEBURTSTAG DARGE- 
BRACHT VON FREUNDEN UND SCHULERN. Berlin: Erich Schmidt, 1953. 
Pp. 128. DM. 19.80. 


VIERZEHN hervorragende Beitriige zieren diese Festschrift, alle, der Ent- 
wicklung von Stammlers Neigung folgend, auf mittelalterlich religiésem 
Gebiete. Richard Kienast eréffnet die Reihe und behandelt das vernach- 
lassigte Gebiet der gehobenen Sprache und friihesten deutschen Kunstprosa 
in einem Aufsatz iiber den Prosarhythmus der ahd. Isidor-Ubersetzung. Au- 
gust Closs verfolgt die mystischen ‘‘“Himmelsbriefe” in seinem Beitrag zur 
Entwicklung der Sonntagsepistel von 584 bis 1500. Alban Doln bietet unver- 
éffentlichte Hss., zumeist Tropare mit Neumen, aus der Freiburger Biblio- 
thek. Von Kurt H. Halbach stammen “Waltherstudien” aus Hss. Aund C im 
II. Philippston: 16, 36; 17, 11; 17, 25; 18, 1; 18, 15, als Fortsetzung einer 
Studie in Band LXV der ZfdPh (1940). Werner Wolf bespricht “Zwei neue 
Bruchstiicke des jiingeren Titurel” (aus Wiirzburg und Wien). Gerhard Eis 
analysiert den Wunderanhang der Katharinenlegende des Laipold von Wil- 
tingen. Lutz Mackensen (‘‘Mittelalterliche Tragédien”) bespricht das Wesen 
des Tragischen und seine Begrenzung im Mittelalter. Eduard Hartl unter- 
sucht das St. Galler Passionsspiel und verweist auf dessen neue Elemente. 
Willy Krogmann re-interpretiert das “Akrostichon im ‘Ackermann.’” Her- 
mann Menhardt bespricht ‘“Funde zu Ulrich von Pottenstein” (1360-1420) 
und seine religiésen Schriften. Rainer Rudolf liefert als Beitrag “Thomas 
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Peuntners Sterbebiichlein,” eine Abart der Ars moriendi. Arno Schirokauer 
verbreitet sich iiber “Die Stellung Asops in der Literatur des Mittelalters.” 
Josef Diinninger behandelt “Die Wallfahrtslegende von Vierzehnheiligen.”’ 
Ein Gesamtbild von Stammlers Schaffen endlich bietet Johannes Hansel in 
einer Bibliographie der Werke des Jubilars. 


ERBE DER VERGANGENHEIT. GERMANISTISCHE BEITRAGE. Festgabe fiir Karl 
Helm zum 80. Geburtstage, 19. Mai 1951. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 
1953. Pp. 272. DM. 24. 


DIESE Festschrift, zusammengestellt von Ludwig Wolff, befa®t sich, der 
Neigung Helms entsprechend, mit germanischer Religion und der Ent- 
wicklung der Sprache in der alteren Zeit und im Mittelalter. Jan de Vries 
verbreitet sich iiber “Kimbern und Teutonen—ein Kapitel aus den Bezie- 
hungen zwischen Kelten und Germanen” und glaubt bei der Herkunftsfrage 
an ein wanderndes, urspriinglich germanisches Heer, das mit keltischen Ele- 
menten stark vermischt bei Vercellae zugrunde ging. Die Frage der Etymo- 
logie von “Erce und Fjergyn” (Ackerfurche) rollt Franz R. Schréder in 
seinem Beitrag zum Flursegen auf. Hans Kuhn tritt in seinem Artikel ‘Es 
gibt kein balder ‘Herr’” der These entgegen, daf§ Balder ‘Herr,’ ‘Fiirst,’ 
‘Licht’ oder ‘der Beste’ bedeute, und erklart das Wort als Gottesnamen. 
“Die nordische Swanhilddichtung” analysiert Helmut de Boor und verweist 
auf wesentlich deutsche Einfliisse. Walther Mitzka dufert sich ‘Zur Frage des 
Alters der hochdeutschen Lautverschiebung” und glaubt an die Alemannen 
als deren eigentliche Schépfer, wobei er sie bis zur Landnahme zuriickdatiert. 
Beziiglich der Verfasserfrage des Waltharius verneint Ludwig Wolff in 
seiner Studie “Der Waltharius Ekkehards und das Chronicon Novaliciense”’ 
gegeniiber Alfred Wolf die Wichtigkeit der Chronik. Friedrich Panzer ver- 
folgt den “Weg der Nibelunge” und verkniipft ihn mit lokaler Tradition. 
Theodor Frings und Gertraud Miiller bearbeiten die Wortgeschichte von 
“keusch,”’ das in seiner Ableitung von conscius in bonam partem vom ‘Be- 
wustein’ zum ‘Sein’ fiihrt. Ernst R. Curtius’ kiirzlichen (DVj, xx1, 1943) 
Vorsto8 gegen Ehrismanns hergebrachtes Tugendsystem wehrt, scheinbar als 
erster, Eduard Neumann in seinem “Streit um das ritterliche Tugend- 
system” ab, wobei allerdings nach ihm die Antike zur endgiiltigen Lésung 
stark herangezogen werden muff. Heinrich Hempel untersucht den “zwfvel 
bei Wolfram und anderweit” und bespricht seine (religiésen) Deutungen und 
Paarungen. Walter Henzens Beitrag ist “Das 9. Buch des Parzival—Uber- 
legungen zum Aufbau”; der Tod Ithers und der Mutter sei nicht die Achse 
des Buches. Hugo Hepding betrachtet “‘Hintersichwerfen als Kultritus”: die 
Handlung sei urspriinglich als Opfer gedacht. ““Altdeutsches Wortgut in der 
heutigen Mundart,” auf Grund des Hess.-Nass. Wérterbuches, bietet uns 
Luise Berthold in einer Reihe von Wo6rtern (z.B. Kar, Keit, No®, Schauwe, 
Nah, sich zauen, Ehepfennig, othmiithig etc.). Bernhard Martin bespricht 
die “‘Flurnamen als lebende Relikte fiir die Mundartgeographie,” auf Grund 
hessischer Kataster, mit Bezug auf das Lautproblem chs >ss (Ochse, Fuchs, 
Dachs, etc.) zwischen der sechs- und wachsen-Linie im Sprachatlas. “Uber 
Riickbindung im heutigen Schwedisch” endlich schreibt Ture Johannisson 
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und weist dabei auf Parallelfaille zum Deutschen (W. Henzen, Dt. Wbldg.) 
hin, 


STUDIEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN PHILOLOGIE DES MITTELALTERS. FESTSCHRIFT ZUM 
80. GEBURTSTAG VON FRIEDRICH PANZER. Herausgegeben von Richard 
Kienast. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1950. Pp. 172. 


EINE REIHE hervorragender Aufsitze ziert diese Festschrift. Karl Helms 
Aufsatz “Erfundene Gétter” befafSt sich mit dem Wechsel des Gottesbe- 
griffes und dem Erfinden von Géttern im Mittelalter und bei modernen 
Germanisten. Otto Schumann behandelt in “Statius und Waltharius” die 
Waltharius-Forschung in ihrem Zusammenhange mit der Tydeus-Episode im 
2. Buche der Thebais. “Amelung—eine kleine Studie zu Quellen und Auf- 
bauverfahren der Thidrekssaga” ist Hermann Schneiders Beitrag; er ver- 
weist besonders auf das jiingere Hildebrandslied und die deutschen Rosen- 
girten. Die Ubergangsperiode zwischen Ahd. und Mhd. beleuchtet Hugo 
Kuhn in einer Studie iiber die Formel “Minne oder reht.” Wolfgang Stamm- 
ler in seiner Arbeit ‘‘Die Freisinger Bestienséule und Bischof Otto II.” 
lést das Riatsel durch Bibelzitate, mit Hildegard von Bingen im Hinter- 
grunde. “Edelstein und Gold,” wobei der Stein die Zierde und das Gold das 
Gezierte ist (und umgekehrt), wird mit mhd.-provenzalischen Hinweisen 
von Theodor Frings geboten. In seinem Artikel “Zu Walthers SpieSbraten- 
spruch” verbreitet sich Lutz Mackensen iiber Walthers Kiichenhumor (17, 
11) und verbindet ihn politisch mit Byzanz (1203). Friedrich Neumann be- 
spricht Hartmanns Werke und ihre Datierung in seinem Aufsatze “Wann 
dichtete Hartmann von Aue?” Die Phénixfrage (Parzival 467,7: lapis 
elixir) wird von Werner Wolf in seinem Beitrag ‘“Der Vogel Phénix und der 
Gral” eingehend behandelt. Richard Kienast auf ert sich “Zur Tektonik von 
Wolframs ‘Willehalm.’”’ Das Ringen um Schuld und echtes Menschentum in 
“‘Wolframs Schionatulander und Sigune” beleuchtet Ludwig Wolff. Hin- 
weise auf den Venus- und Artuskultus des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts liefert 
Otto Héfler in “Ulrichs von Liechtenstein Venusfahrt und Artusfahrt.”’ 
Wieland Schmidt endlich spricht in ‘‘Formprinzipien deutscher Kunst im 
Mittelalter” vom dynamischen Formwillen des Deutschen mit Parallelen 
zwischen Buchmalerei und Dichtkunst. 

Durch ihre gediegenen Beitrige ehren die obigen drei Festschriften 
nicht nur die verdienstvollen Altmeister der Germanistik, sondern auch die 
deutsche Philologie selbst, die trotz aller Hindernisse wieder in alter Frucht- 
barkeit produktiv ist. ' 





CARL SELMER 
Hunter College 


Das UBERSETZEN AUS DEM MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHEN. Von Franz Saran. 
Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage von Bert Nagel. Halle (Saale): Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1953. Pp. xii+219. 

THIS BOOK makes available again, with a number of revisions, Saran’s helpful 


advice on translating MHG. Nagel has retained the basic structure and plan 
of the book, with which he agrees. He has modernized the bibliographical 
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references (esp. pp. 14-17), and the section on “Winke zum Erlernen des 
Mhd.” which precedes it. Above all, the whole section on Minnesang is 
redone. The introduction (pp. 93-97) is expanded and largely rewritten. 
Nagel emphasizes more strongly than Saran the dominating musicality of 
the minnesanc and the circular rather than strictly sequential grouping of 
strophes. There are different (and more) examples. Nagel uses his own prose 
translation of the Kiirenberg sample, Carl von Kraus’ poetic version of 
Morungen, and, concluding this section of the book, two of his own rendi- 
tions (“reim- und versgetreu”’) of Frauenlob. 

Saran’s prosodic analysis of each piece is retained. For the new Frauenlob 
poems, Nagel gives his own observations, briefer and less peculiarly indi- 
vidual. The book might have been more effective if he had rewritten in this 
way all the analyses, but perhaps Saran’s detailed instructions on Melodie, 
Klang, and Sprechweise are still valid, or at least valuable. 

The greater part of Saran’s and Nagel’s advice is well worth hearing. 
As a guide to the understanding of meanings the book is highly successful. 
The techniques that it commends should result in welcome analytical fidelity. 
The warnings against complacent reliance on modern German, and the 
frightening enumeration of major pitfalls must be part of the sobering of 
every student of MHG. He may get this monition either from Nagel or from 
Joos and Whitesell (whose Middle High German Courtly Reader was appar- 
ently unknown or unavailable to Nagel). By the time a student or translator 
has read and worked over Joos and Whitesell’s vocabulary entries and the 
passages cited there, the definitions in this book, and the model translations 
by Saran and Nagel, he should be in a far better position to do what both 
books aim to ready him for: translate. 

Nagel has, in my opinion, more sympathy with the broader aims of 
translation than had Saran. It shows not only in his original translations but 
also in his revision of the strophes from Kiirenberg. The first line is indication 
enough: “Vil lieben friunt verliesen daz ist schedelich’”—Saran: ‘Der Ver- 
lust des Liebhabers, dem man herzlich zugetan ist, bringt Schaden’”—Nagel: 
“Den Geliebten verlieren ist ein groSes Ubel.” In his introduction, it seems 
clear that Nagel recognizes Saran’s book for what it is: a stage on the way to 
translation. The long, elucidatory translations of Saran still dominate the 
book, however. “‘Keinem, der sein Sinnen und Trachten auf das Ideal ritter- 
lichen Lebens richtet, wird Gliick im Leben und Achtung in der vornehmen 
Welt je fehlen” (p. 4) for “Swer an rehte giiete wendet sin gemiiete, dem 
volget saelde und ére” gives the impression that material from the footnotes 
has gotten into the text. 

I wonder about two things. Are we in danger of driving too far the de- 
mand that translation reflect, for example, our acute awareness of the peculi- 
arities of the MHG Tugendsystem? Saran translates ‘‘kiinec Artis der guote”’ 
as ““Kénig Artus, der das Muster eines Ritters war” (p. 4). I must confess 
that I should probably say “good King Arthur.” Certainly it is proper to note 
that in MHG courtly literature guot meant “‘in die vornehme ritterliche Gesell- 
schaft passend”’ (p. 6), but to put this or anything like it into a serious trans- 
lation implies that the idea was a vexed and labored one. Inevitably guot 
included as part of its meaning “high in the scale of values.” That can be said 
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for good. That the values were different is patent, and a guot man may have 
behaved in some respects differently from a man who is gut or good. If, in a 
given situation, “‘musterhaft” or “exemplary” comes closer to reflecting the 
relation of guot to the MHG value system (or should we say to ours?)—fine. 
But, as one engaged in a translation, I even have my doubts about “exemplary 
King Arthur.” (This is positively not a defense of translation by sound- 
change, rich always by “reich,” as so often.) 

Secondly, I wonder if for all their acuity the methods of Saran are 
sufficient to put us on the way to great translations. This reservation perhaps 
has more bearing on our whole attitude to translation, and the sort of trans- 
lations we professors and our students turn out, than it has on this book. 
Still, I keep remembering the harsh words of Rolfe Humphries, who has done 
what I call a great translation, and who categorically bars from translating 
“the scholar, the dilettante, the well-intentioned and thoroughly appreciative 
homme de lettres.”” These words are not entirely fair, but they are not without 
point either. Into the vacuum of our linguistic ignorance the last few years 
have poured a spate of translations so good as to be spectacular. Lattimore’s 
Iliad and his earlier Greek plays, Humphries’ Aeneid, Coghill’s Chaucer, 
Latham’s Lucretius, MacNeice’s Faust, to mention only the few that occur 
to me first. The stream is not dry. In the medieval period with which we are 
here concerned we have, or shall soon have, a new Cid and a new Roland, by 
Wallace Merwin, and the quality will surely be high. Translation has again 
reached a plane of great dignity where inferior products need not be ac- 
cepted. It is fair to judge even a primarily academic treatise by such stand- 
ards. I wish that good handbooks like this paid more attention to the standards 
and demands of poetic form. It is poetry that is being operated on, and to 
slight either the letter or the spirit is a crime. The last words of the main 
section of Nagel’s book outweigh, for me, a great deal that carries over from 
the earlier book: “Mit dichterisch geformten, reim- und versgetreuen Uber- 
tragungen schlossen wir die Reihe unserer neuhochdeutschen Textwider- 
gaben ab. Damit sollte angedeutet werden, da das letzte Ziel des Uber- 
setzens die nach Inhalt und Form adaequate Ubertragung ist” (p. 122). 

FRANK G. RYDER 
Dartmouth College 


BRIEFE AN WILLIAM THALBITZER. Von Andreas Heusler. Kopenhagen: 
Munksgaard: Basel: Universitatsbibliothek, 1953. Pp. 242. 


FEW GERMANISTS since the mid-nineteenth century have experienced, the dis- 
tinction of posthumous letter publications. This volume, to be followed by 
another collection now in preparation, contains the letters of Andreas Heusler 
(1865-1940) to Professor Thalbitzer of Copenhagen with summaries of Thal- 
bitzer’s replies, excellent notes and footnotes, and but few, clearly marked, 
deletions. Apart from Gundolf and Bertram, Heusler was the only Germanistic 
scholar of the period whose work became known to the general reader not 
just as a contribution to learning or a reference tool, but as the work of its 
author. He was never anonymous, he affected a generation not as a scholar, 
but as an authority. This representative character is relatively easy to explain 
if one believes in causality; for Chamberlain, Bonus, Wilser, Ranisch and 
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others had prepared the public to accept the twentieth-century version of the 
noble savage, the romantically idealized Teuton. Through stabilizing and, 
to a large extent, creating the romantically “‘realistic’ Norseman in many 
books of more or less the same tenor, now for scholars, now for the lay public, 
Heusler became a prominent figure in German life and letters and especially 
in the history of German style. But what was it in Heusler himself that 
produced such wide-spreading waves of applause? The conditions alone can 
hardly explain the chief exponent of a movement. For without him there 
would not be such a movement. Gering and Tille did not produce one, 
Niedner and Neckel never became distinct personalities either, although 
Diederichs employed them too. 

Those who did not come under the spell of Heusler’s introductions to 
Genzmer’s Edda or of his Njala translation in their teens might not be able 
to gauge his influence on German letters correctly; but he was a literary 
figure, as this book clearly shows. He was an artist, not a scholar. He did not 
like Germanics and looked forward with longing to the day of freedom when 
he would have no lectures to prepare; he planned the day long before an age 
limit would warrant it. It was with a mixture of puzzled admiration, ironic 
envy and humorous dislike that he watched the unfolding of Thalbitzer’s 
scholarly career as an expert on Greenland and protagonist of the Eskimoes; 
for he himself had no passion for anything. As a student of Hoffory he was 
attracted to the sagas because, as he says, he admired the sincerity of their 
style, though their ‘“‘anti-rhetorical dryness” hardly corresponded with his 
own nature. He did not admire “homo Nordicus,” and one could even cite 
passages that show that he sensed a lack in the Scandinavians of our day. 
He was a South German, a Swiss, who needed the admixture of the classic 
and Romance cultures. Though his taste in painting was very shallow and im- 
personal and his knowledge of literature limited and his love for Bach un- 
impartially violent at the expense of most other, especially modern, creative 
musicians, he needed an artistic atmosphere for his happiness. In Berlin, he 
was lonesome and miserable, forcing himself to work against his liking. Only 
after he had returned to Basel and found himself surrounded by boyhood 
sceneries and his in-laws did he have the sense of having arrived home. 
Heusler was gentle, soft, weak, and his vivacity was, as he knew himself, 
cerebral rather than vital. 

The pleasing plausibility of his construction of an old Germanic world 
was really quite similar to the romanticizing of the Grimm brothers and their 
generation, but in 1900 it had become a novelty again. After decades of neo- 
grammatical linguistics and studies in literary dependency it seemed so 
startlingly alive that it won a wide public. Heusler recognized its limited 
scholarly value, but succumbed himself to its palpability and artistic per- 
fection. Similarly, his theory of the German verse did away with the metrics 
that derived their principles from the classics, though again he simplified far 
beyond the permissible by decreeing a continual Teutonic rhythmic pattern 
and supporting this unwarranted tradition by musica] notations. Likewise, 
he sought, and here quite traditionally, the best of the Nibelungen epic in 
its Teutonic elements rather than its artistic wealth, as did far more sen- 
sitively another contemporary, Tonnelat. Such simplifications which a greater 
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scholar or even a clearer thinker of mediocre scholarship would not have 
condoned, not only made Heusler successful with youth, but also served him 
as a justification for his existence. Here he was creative. He knew he was 
arbitrary, but he enjoyed being it, and he was willing to take hours to find 
the final felicitous phrase. In that he felt himself a master, in that he was a 
master. 

And still—he was a sad man who considered himself inadequate. He took 
his weakness with humor, but this did not help him. He had much loyalty 
and even succumbed to the collective feelings of the Germans. He was an 
unforgetting friend, though he kept his friends in separate compartments, 
not so much from selfishness as from shyness. For if anything appears from 
this volume of letters it is this—the glorifier of the old North was a diffident 
man. We discover again and again that his artistic bravado and oratorical 
impressiveness were poses; that his life was frustration, failure, and a constant 
grasping for enjoyment in a fundamentally meaningless world. For life to 
him held no meaning. The limited importance he knew how to give his life 
through artistic integrity and through friendship was not enough for him 
because it was he who gave it this meaning, and in his own worth and creative- 
ness he did not sufficiently believe. This—perhaps more than anything else— 
made him the genius for friendship that he was. If he considered himself 
decadent and if we are inclined to class him with Burckhardt and C. F. 
Meyer both as a stylist and romantic refugee escaping into the past, he still 
was more: in this he was unique among his colleagues and in it he gloried— 
he was one of the true letter writers in the German language. 

HEINRICH MEYER 


Muhlenberg College 


GERMAN TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND, 1400-1800. By W. D. Robson-Scott. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1953. Pp. xi+238. 


WE NEVER tire of learning what foreigners think of us. Regarding German 
visitors to England accounts have been published by various journals, books 
have been written covering certain periods, and several travel diaries have 
been printed, but Robson-Scott’s monograph is the second to spread the 
whole panorama before us. Its sole predecessor in that attempt is, to my knowl- 
edge, the work of Muncker.' The new work is based on more than sixty travel 
journals and over twenty guide books and systematic studies of England 
written by German travellers between 1416 and 1800. 

Only a person, if such there be, who has read more widely than the 
author on this particular subject would be able to furnish a complete appraise- 
ment of this new monograph. To the majority of readers, I believe, the re- 
ports of England at the time of Elizabeth will be most interesting. Regarding 
scholarly relations between England and Germany during the humanistic 
period Muncker offers some items not included in Robson-Scott. I restrict 
myself to a few comments concerning the eighteenth century. 

Haller, our author tells us, is a figure “‘whose name is now known but 
little if at all in this country.” If this is really true, a few more items of in- 


1 Data in Robson-Scott, p. 224. 
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formation might have been vouchsafed. Haller wrote in his Tagebuch that the 
English have done but little in the epic or tragedy, “if we except Cato and a 
few other pieces.”” Robson-Scott finds this “an odd judgment to pass on the 
land of Shakespeare and Milton.” This is less odd if one considers it as but one 
of several echoes of the words of Voltaire.? “Haller,” our author tells us, “was 
the first German poet of any importance . . . to evolve a type of German verse 
which was suitable for philosophic thought and moral reflection,” but Haller 
himself, we should note here, insisted on sharing this distinction with Hage- 
dorn.* 

Not only here has Robson-Scott skirted the subject of Hagedorn. The 
sole reference to him is on page 136 where it is recorded that Bielfeld wrote 
letters to him. Hagedorn spent the years 1726-1729 in London as secretary 
to the Danish legation, “die einzigen Jahre,”’ as he later wrote to Bodmer, 
“die ich wieder zu erleben wiinschte.’”* It is unfortunate that he did not keep 
a diary. We shall probably never know what men of letters he met in London, 
or what were his contributions to the English journalism of the time, but his 
enthusiasm for English life and political ideas is clear from many of his poems. 
To quote from his poem “Der Weise’’: 

Wie edel ist die Neigung echter Britten: 

Thr Uberflu% bereichert den Verstand. 

Der Handlung Frucht, und was ihr Muth erstritten, 

Wird, unbereut, Verdiensten zugewandt; 

Gunst krént den Flei8, den Macht und Freyheit schiitzen; 
O Freyheit! dort, nur dort ist deine Wonne, 

Der Stidte Schmuck, der Segen jeder Flur, 

Stark, wie das Meer, erquickend wie die Sonne, 

Schén wie das Licht und reich wie die Natur. 


It would have been in consonance with the title of the work to mention 
in passing the names of noted Germans who visited England even though 
they left behind no diaries or letters recording their impressions. Such a list 
would have included from the period of the Reformation and Renaissance the 
names of Erasmus, Weckherlin (who knew English conditions longest and 
most intimately), Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau, Philipp von Zesen, Mor- 
hof, and Quirinus Kuhlmann, and from the eighteenth century Hamann, who, 
though he indulged in no generalities, provides us in his “Gedanken iiber 
meinen Lebenslauf” with a realistic picture of the underworld of London. 

Due recognition is paid to the letters of Muralt, and the Séjour en Angle- 
lerre of the Abbé Prévost is also mentioned, but not his journal Le Pour et 
contre, which would have yielded more. For the observations of Voltaire and 
their authoritative influence in Germany we should do better to consult Van 
Tieghem. 

Others might note the omission of other favorite authors unduly over- 


2 Cf. Voltaire, “Epitre a Mylord Bolingbroke.” See also Paul van Tieghem, Le 
Préromantisme: La Découverte de Shakespeare sur le continent (Paris, 1927), p. 19 f. 

* Haller, Gedichte, ed. Hirzel (Frauenfeld, 1882), p. 19 f. 

* From an unpublished letter (Ziirich). Quoted by Hermann Schuster in Friedrich 
von Hagedorn . . . (Leipzig, 1882), p. 13. 
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looked, but the positive merit of the work may be summed up briefly: Rob- 
son-Scott has informed us widely and well regarding German visitors to Eng- 
land, many of whom would otherwise never have come to our attention. 

The book is well edited and attractively printed and bound. The mis- 
prints are but few. One of these is regrettable. On p. 192 we read that Johann 
George Adam Forster is usually known as George Foster. This should read 
“as George Forster.” 

Even without the imprint one would know that the book was published 
in England. French stanzas are quoted at will in the original language, but 
German quotations or German phrases, however short and simple, are given 
in English. 

Robson-Scott’s work may be recommended as reading for pleasure as 
well as instruction—instruction, that is to say, not only in regard to German 
travelers, but also in regard to English customs, English life and English 
characters. Even many who consider themselves well informed may be re- 
warded with new impressions regarding the temperament of the English peo- 
ple, the public appearances of Queen Elizabeth, or the generosity of English 
women’s kisses, 

LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California 


Dig zWOLF ARTIKEL DER BAUERN (1525); Hans HERGoT, VON DER NEUEN 
WANDLUNG (1527). Herausgegeben von Alfred Gétze und L. E. Schmitt. 
(Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, No. 
322; Flugschriften aus der Reformationszeit, No. 20: Aus dem sozialen 
und politischen Kampf.) Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1953. Pp. 
64. 


THIS VERY welcome continuation of the Neudrucke brings a reprinting, with 
some minor corrections, of Alfred Gétze’s edition of Die zwélf Artikel, which 
has been available in various forms, and of Hergot’s utopian tract, which has 
been less easily accessible. The preface announces a plan to continue with edi- 
tions of other sixteenth-century pamphlets, especially those dealing with so- 
cial and political questions. Although the editors call attention to Karl Schot- 
tenloher’s Bibliographie zur deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der Glaubens- 
spaliung 1517-1585 (6 v., Leipzig, 1933-1940), as a “bewundernswerte Leis- 
tung,” specific references to 1, 341, Nos. 8303-8308 (Herrgott) and 1v, 57-58, 
Nos. 34830a-34851 would, I think, have been a helpful and pertinent rein- 
forcement of its value. Die zwélf Artikel have already been frequently dis- 
cussed by social historians, but Hergot’s tract, which cost him his life, needs 
more study, as the introductory remarks suggest. With titles for the series 
(Neudrucke) and the subseries (Flugschriften) references will be difficult 
enough, and the third (sub-sub-series) title (Aus dem sozialen und politischen 
Kampf) only adds to the complications. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


PHONIX UND TAUBE: ZUR INTERPRETATION VON SHAKESPEARES GEDANKEN- 
WELT. Von Heinrich Straumann. Ziirich: Artemis Verlag, 1953, Pp. 63. 
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PROFESSOR Straumann’s booklet on a crux of Shakespeare interpretation, the 
allegorical poem, The Phoenix and the Turtle, is primarily intended for the 
German student of Shakespeare. This is evident from the fact that two Ger- 
man translations, a verse rendering by Hans Feist and a more literal prose 
version by the author, provide a pleasing frame to the whole. 

The study itself discusses briefly the circumstances of the publication 
of the poem, and then surveys previous interpretations of its meaning, which 
are classified as “positivistic,”’ “idealistic,” and “formalistic.” The positivists 
find the solution in a personal allegory; the idealists, in a symbolization of 
spiritual values; the formalists see in it a crystallization of literary conventions. 
Professor Straumann includes here some interpretations which came too late 
for the excellent critical edition of Shakespeare’s Poems in the New Variorum 
by Hyder Edward Rollins (1938). 

His own contribution is an attempt to combine all three approaches by 
applying the principle of interleaved levels of meaning (‘‘Mehrdeutigkeit”’). 
On one level, he thinks, the poem may be a personal allegory to which we 
have lost the key, on another a play with literary conventions, on the third 
it symbolizes a fusion of beauty and truth in love, a union which has no dura- 
tion. 

The difficulty of such interpretation lies in establishing definite relation- 
ships and inner connections between the three levels of meaning, perhaps an 
impossible task. The “formalist” may, for instance, well object to Professor 
Straumann’s statement that ‘‘the tripartition of the poem is not only an out- 
ward structural means but corresponds to a mode of expression on three 
clearly distinct levels of meaning” (p. 41). He will refuse to see in this division 
a “puzzling and delightful agreement of thought and form” and point to the 
classical pattern on which the poem is shaped, that of toy-elegies like Catul- 
lus’ Lament for Lesbia’s Sparrow and Ovid’s Lament for Corinna’s Parrot. 
These, like The Phoenix and the Turtle, consist of an introduction, a laudation, 
and a lament or consolation. 

Both the formalist and the positivist will hardly see enough metaphysical 
significance in an occasional poem of uncertain date of composition to make 
it a turning point in Shakespeare’s outlook, for no less is Professor Strau- 
mann’s claim. By viewing the poem in connection with Shakespeare’s other 
works, he finds that from 1601—the date of its publication—the poet no longer 
believed that the beautiful could also be true and still escape ruin in this de- 
ceitful world. 

Professor Straumann’s own interpretation of The Phoenix and the Turtle 
obviously is an hypothesis and will probably find more skeptics than converts 
in all camps except in that of the multi-level critics. But the hypothesis is 
put forward attractively, and the study as a whole is a stimulating introduc- 
tion to the poem. 

ROLF SOELLNER 
University of Illinois 


TURKISCHE TRAUERSPIELE: IBRAHIM BASSA—IBRAHIM SULTAN. Von Daniel 
Casper von Lohenstein. Herausgegeben von Klaus Giinther Just. (Biblio- 
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thek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, CCXCII.) Stuttgart: Hierse- 
mann Verlag, 1953. xlvii+-267 Seiten. Broschiert DM. 42.- 


DIE BEIDEN TURKENDRAMEN Lohensteins sind seit 136 bzw. 220 Jahren nicht 
wieder aufgelegt worden. Die Erstdrucke gehéren zu den Rarissima der 
Barockzeit, die Nachdrucke sind selten genug (Chicago hat einen brahim 
Bassa von 1689 und einen Ibrahim Sultan von 1701, Michigan einen Ibrahim 
Sultan von 1689). Die Freude, die man iiber die Wiederaufnahme der Tatig- 
keit des Stuttgarter Literarischen Vereins empfindet, wird erhéht durch die 
Genugtuung iiber diese wertvolle Publikation, die den 1. Band einer auf drei 
Bande berechneten kritischen Neuausgabe des gesamten dramatischen 
Werkes darstellt (der 2. Band soll die “Rémischen Trauerspiele” bringen, der 
3. Band die “Afrikanischen”’). 

Eine ausfiihrliche biographische Einleitung, die eine Gedichtnisschrift 
von Lohensteins Bruder verwertet, ist vom Herausgeber vorausgeschickt. 
Dabei fallt die iibersteigernde Sprache des barocken Nachrufs keineswegs aus 
dem Rahmen, denn Just bemiiht sich, seinen Dichter durch “barocke” 
Vergleiche fiir uns lebendig zu machen. Seine “gelehrte” Art erinnert ihn an 
T.S. Eliot und Ezra Pound (S. xxxv1), seine antikischen Gesichtsziige werden 
mit denen Stefan Georges verglichen (S. xxx). Die Schilderung der Persén- 
lichkeit des Breslauer Protosyndicus und kaiserlichen Rates aber gipfelt in 
folgender Charakteristik: 


Lohenstein war ein grofer Mensch in rémischem Sinne, Gré®e als der Person einge- 
borenes Ma} verstanden und mit dem Ruhm identisch, einem Ruhm von harter und 
klarer Kontur. Der Arminius kann nur verstanden werden als Werk eines Mannes, bei 
dem Politiker und Schriftsteller sich aufs genaueste deckten, eines Mannes also, fiir 
den jedes Wort Tat war und fiir den sich andererseits jede Tat ins Wort umsetzte, 
aller ungeheuren Epochenunterschiede zum Trotz etwa vergleichbar mit T. E. Law- 
rence. (S. XXVIII) 


Ich bin nicht von diesem Portrait iiberzeugt. Der gute Christ, brave 
Biirger und tiichtige Beamte hat in seinem Leben keine Gelegenheit gehabt, 
sich eine solche Heroisierung zum stoischen Staatsmann zu verdienen. Und 
wie weit ist es erlaubt, die iibermenschlichen Passionen und Ausschweifungen 
der spaitbarocken Literatur auf erlittene, aber heldenmiitig unterdriickte 
Begierden zuriickzufiihren? Wie Lohensteins flamboyanter Stil angelesen und 
erlernt war, so wird wohl auch der sadistische Sinnenrausch zum gréGten Teil 
ein zerebrales Exerzitium gewesen sein. Die gewifS8 vorhandenen “‘versteckten 
Siichte,”” von denen der Herausgeber spricht, geben nicht gerade eine klare 
Kontur. 

Es mag aber richtig sein, dafi die Personalunion des Dichters mit dem 
Juristen und Staatsmann fiir die Beurteilung des Arminius von Gewicht ist; 
ebenfalls mu man dann auch bei den Tiirkendramen die politische Absicht 
in Rechnung stellen. (Dieses Problem behandelt ein Sonderkapitel “Lohen- 
stein und die tiirkische Welt.”) Wahrend namlich die politischen und ero- 
tischen Leidenschaften der “Rémischen” und der “Afrikanischen” Trauer- 
spiele zwar auch an ungekannten Orten, aber dazu in historisch fernen Zeiten 
spielen, zeigen die ““Tiirkischen” eine zeitgenéssische Exotik. Der Blick des 
fiinfzehnjahrigen Breslauer Gymnasiasten wie der des spateren schlesischen 
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Beamten war natiirlicherweise nach Wien gerichtet, und Wien war im 17. 
Jahrhundert eine Grenzbastion gegen die Tiirkei. Weder Racines Bajazet 
(1672) noch Drydens Awureng-Zebe (1675), die das orientalische Milieu im 
Barockgeschmack schildern, sind so aktuell. Der junge Casper wie der reife 
verfolgte zugleich ein patriotisches Ziel, wenn er die Herrscher hinter dem 
‘Fisernen Vorhang’ (sit venia verbo!) als die widerwartigsten Gewaltmenschen 
schildert, die in einer Welt der ungehemmten Machtgier und perversen 
Sexualbrunst leben sollen. Die Details beruhen auf dem fleiRigsten Studium 
der tiirkischen “‘Laster” (wie die Anmerkungen zu Ibrahim Sultan dokumen- 
tieren); der Dramatiker—ein “zweckhaft gehissiger Gestalter’”—hingt sie 
hauptsichlich den beiden Sultanen Soliman und Ibrahim an. Der unvorein- 
genommene Leser freilich laBt sich selbst vom Zauber Lohensteinischer Sprach- 
gewalt nicht die Sinne betéuben; er merkt gar bald, da® der Zeitgeschmack 
fiir das Erotisch-Gliihende und Schwiile beredtere Worte findet als fiir das 
Lob der Keuschheit, und er denkt weniger an die wirklichen Tiirken der Zeit 
als an die Theatertiirken der barocken Biihne—und an das Publikum, das 
solch ein sexuelles Raffinement goutierte. 

Es ware wohl angebracht gewesen, die literarhistorische Einordnung 
Lohensteins ausfiihrlicher und schiarfer zu versuchen; die nur gelegentlich ge- 
machten Bemerkungen iiber Gryphius runden sich nicht zu einem Gegenbei- 
spiel, das—wenn ausgefiihrt—eine giiltigere Wertung des Dichters wie der 
Dramen ergeben hatte. 

Fiir die Kenntnis der dichterischen Entwicklung Lohensteins sind gerade 
die Tiirkendramen deshalb so wichtig, weil sie seine erste und letzte Bemii- 
hung um die dramatische Form darstellen. Der ‘‘Fortschritt” in der Charakter- 
zeichnung bei den Sultanen (von dem noch halbwegs menschlichen Soliman 
zum Gipfel der Ruchlosigkeit in Ibrahim) und bei einigen anderen Gestalten 
ist zwar skizziert. Man vermifit aber den Versuch, den Aufbau der Szenenfolge 
zu analysieren oder etwaige Unterschiede in der dramatischen Technik und 
im Sprachlichen festzustellen, die doch zwischen der Primanerarbeit und dem 
Werk der Reifezeit vorhanden sein miissen. 

Die eigentliche Handlung ist in [brahim Bassa aufs auf erste beschrinkt: 
Ibrahim und Isabelle, das Liebespaar, sind geflohen, um Isabelle dem Zugriff 
des Sultans zu entziehen; zu Beginn des Spiels schon werden sie als Gefangene 
eingebracht. Der Trabant Rustahn, die intrigante Kaiserin Roxelane und der 
haarspaltende Mufti liegen nun Soliman in den Ohren, bis er im V. Akt den 
Ibrahim wider den gegebenen Fidschwur ermorden la®t. Der Dichter kommt 
mit acht Personen und einem Geist aus (aufer Nebenrollen, Chéren und alle- 
gorischen Figuren).— In Ibrahim Sultan sind dagegen 33 Personen und ein 
Geist aufgeboten (wiederum abgesehen von Statisten und dem Apparat der 
Reyen). Die Leidenschaft des Sultans fiir Ambre, die Tochter des Mufti, 
wird von der Kupplerin in der I. Abhandlung erst angefacht, in der II. durch 
Ambres Weigerung aufgehalten, in der III. zum Siedepunkt gebracht (Er- 
mordung eines Sohnes und des prinzlichen Hofmeisters, Vergewaltigung der 
Ambre). Die IV. Abhandlung leitet die Racheaktion ein, die in der V., nach 
dem Selbstmord der geschindeten Ambre, mit der Erwiirgung des Grof- 
Wesirs und des Sultans endet.—Was die Sprache angeht, so ist eine deutliche 
Zunahme der Stichomythie auf Kosten der undramatischen langen Reden zu 
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beobachten.—Ich muf mich hier mit diesen Andeutungen begniigen. 

Die kritischen Texte beruhen auf den Erstausgaben, nimlich der Ausgabe 
des Ibrahim Bassa von 1653, die nur in einem einzigen Exemplar in der Bi- 
bliothek Ermatingers auf uns gekommen ist, und der Prachtausgabe in Folio 
des Ibrahim Sultan von 1673 (aus dem Besitz Herzog Georg Wilhelms zu 
Brieg, Liegnitz und Wohlau, jetzt in Wolfenbiittel). Die Varianten der fol- 
genden Drucke stehen in den Fu®noten. Durch dieses Verfahren ist die Be- 
sonderheit der Erstdrucke bewahrt und die kiinstliche Herstellung einer nivel- 
lierenden normalisierten Ausgabe ‘letzter Hand’ fiir alle Dramen vermieden 
worden. 

In der sorgsamen Edition und in der bibliographischen Akribie erblicke 
ich das Hauptverdienst des Herausgebers. 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


JoHaANN Nicotaus MEINHARD UND SEINE UBERSETZUNGEN. Von Helmut 
Rehder. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, vol. 37, No. 2). 
Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1953. Pp. 95. 


IN THE SUMMER of 1767, Lessing, on learning of the unexpected death (before 
the age of 40) of the highly esteemed translator Johann Nicolaus Meinhard, 
wrote to Friedrich Nicolai, a mutual friend: ‘““Meinhard ist gestorben; ich 
bedaure uns. Ich hoffe, daf er nicht ungern gestorben ist.”” Who was Mein- 
hard? For the main facts of his life and work it is sufficient to refer to Goe- 
deke’s Grundri& , Kosch’s Literaturlexikon, or Franz Muncker’s article in A DB. 
Now, with the appearance of this monograph, we have available a detailed 
account of Meinhard, especially of his work as a translator. It may be said at 
once that Professor Rehder has performed a very scholarly and valuable piece 
of research. The study of minor figures can prove rewarding and fruitful, for 
such figures are usually more representative of the intellectual or literary cur- 
rents of their time than the masters who scale new heights. 

Although Professor Rehder makes no mention of them, Lessing’s words 
concerning Meinhard’s untimely death explain why the modern scholar, 
nearly 200 years later, believes that Meinhard, the man and his work, are still 
deserving of attention. Not only did Meinhard enrich German literature by 
his critical translations, but he was a hypochondriac of the type in which his 
period, in real life as in fiction, abounded. So this new account of Meinhard 
consists of thorough discussions of his translations, especially from Italian and 
English as, for example, his epochal Versuche iiber die italienischen Dichter and 
Henry Home’s Elements of Criticism. Besides these discussions, which take 
up about 60 of the 92 pages of text, there are a brief introductory chapter on 
Meinhard’s personality and background and two equally short concluding 
chapters, one dealing with his reception and influence, the other with Mein- 
hard the scholar (and also with the problem of 18th-century hypochondria). 

In general, Professor Rehder’s careful analysis and critical evaluation of 
Meinhard’s translations, as well as his method of relating them to the major 
literary currents of the time, are praiseworthy, all the more as up till now only 
special aspects of Meinhard’s works have been subjected to scholarly ap- 
praisal. The entire study is not only executed with great care, but reads very 
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well, even if minor points need clarification or correction. These points are 
mainly of a biographical nature. Perhaps because in his biographical account 
he relies on secondary sources, this part of Professor Rehder’s study is less 
successful than the others. Again, while the author regrets the fact that Mein- 
hard’s name and accomplishments have received but passing mention in most 
of the well-known histories of German literature (indeed this neglect is one of 
his starting points), he himself calls him ‘‘an unusual phenomenon” and de- 
nies that he fits into any of the literary groups and circles of the period. 

This reviewer has always thought of Meinhard as an author and trans- 
lator who was almost exclusively associated with the tendencies, ideas and 
literary endeavors of the Brunswick circle gathered around the Collegium 
Carolinum, the founder of which was the theologian Johann Friedrich Wil- 
helm Jerusalem. Like Jerusalem himself, most of the members of this circle 
were originally students of Gottsched, but had as “Bremer Beitrager”’ more or 
less seceded from his school. It is here, in connection with this group and 
place, that Meinhard’s personal loyalities and intellectual affiliations are to 
be found. The importance of the Brunswick group, organized around Johann 
Arnold Ebert, Zachariaé, and later Eschenburg, has been fully and repeatedly 
recognized by modern historians of German literature, so it is unnecessary to 
emphasize it here again. It was the teachers at the Brunswick Carolinum who 
initiated that course of development which, replacing French literature by 
German and English and fostering an esthetically oriented education in which 
literary values took the place of moral-religious ones, directly led from the 
Brunswick court of the Duchess Philippine Charlotte, the friend of Jerusalem, 
to the Weimar court of Anna Amalia, Jerusalem’s pupil. As a translator and a 
man, Meinhard can best be understood in relation to this circle. Professor 
Rehder’s study brings out nothing that requires a change in this view; in 
fact, he confirms it in many ways throughout his book, even if indirectly, and 
this in spite of his attempt to demonstrate Meinhard’s independence. An inti- 
mate friend of the famous translator of Young, Meinhard adopted Ebert’s 
principles of translation as these were impressively enunciated in the various 
editions of his prose version of the Night Thoughts. 

As the translator of Home and still more of the Italian poets, Meinhard 
was an outstanding contributor to the Brunswick circle’s educational pro- 
gram which culminated in the schéne Humanitat of German classicism. At the 
same time his close friendship with a man like Ebert provides a simple ex- 
planation of his hypochondria. The distraction of mind and soul, so typical of 
many German enlighteners, became intensified after the middle of the century 
and resulted in a cult of feeling. The development of this psychological atti- 
tude was especially marked in the Brunswick circle. What ensued was a fluc- 
tuation between thought and feeling that accounts for the unhappy mood of 
Ebert as well as of his friend Meinhard. 

There is no room ina review to go beyond these brief and admittedly in- 
adequate observations. But a few concluding comments may be made. They 
derive in part from sources that Professor Rehder did not utilize, and they 
are offered by way of additional information, or as corrections of minor flaws 
in his study. We follow Professor Rehder’s exposition. 
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P. 4, note 3: Neither used nor quoted by Professor Rehder are several let- 
ters from and to Meinhard which are of prime biographical importance. These 
letters (two from Meinhard to Ch. F. Weife, three from Weife, Ebert and 
Nicolai to Meinhard) are printed in Arend Buchholtz’s description of Carl 
Robert Lessing’s Biicher- und Handschriftensammlung, 11 (1915), 33, 177/178, 
221, 313. Of almost equal importance for Meinhard’s biography are the fre- 
quent references in the Scheffner correspondence (Briefe an und von Johann 
Georg Scheffner, ed. A. Warda and C. Diesch, 1-v, 1916-1938), particularly 
the letters that passed between Scheffner and Herder (1, 251-282). On p. 81 f. 
of Professor Rehder’s book there is a reference to this correspondence derived 
from Herder’s Lebensbild, but there are several others, and any reference to the 
Scheffner-Herder correspondence should be based upon this new edition. 

P. 5: According to Carl Schiiddekopf,” Friedrich Wilhelm Zachariae in 
Braunschweig” (Braunschw. Magazin, 1898, p. 145 ff.), Meinhard was a mem- 
ber of the Collegium Carolinum faculty for a short time. Riedel’s Denkmal is 
not an entirely reliable biographical source. 

P. 6: Since Mosheim left Helmstedt for Géttingen in 1747, his influence on 
Meinhard, who began his studies of theology at Helmstedt in the fall of 1746, 
must remain somewhat obscure for the academic year 1746/1747. On the 
other hand, Mosheim’s close contacts with Gottsched, and indirectly with 
Jerusalem, make him a forerunner of the educational ideal of the Brunswick 
circle, which saw in literature the chief staple of instruction and learning. 

P. 11: In his use of prose Meinhard only followed the precedent of Ebert. 

—-Karl August Kiitner’s excellent characterization of Meinhard’s translations 
in his Charaktere teutscher Dichter und Prosaisten, von Karl dem Groen bis aufs 
Jahr 1780 (Berlin, 1781), 11, 307-309, should have been mentioned. 

P. 28/29, note 30: Viétor’s study on the sublime should be quoted in its 
final form as this appears in Geist und Form (Bern, 1952), together with the 
references given there. 

P. 42, note 57: The review of Part 3 of Meinhard’s translation of Home 
in Neue Bibliothek d. schin. Wissensch. (111, 275-285 and tv, 85-99), was not 
written by Gerstenberg, the latter not having contributed to the Neue Bibl. 
(see: A. M. Wagner, Gerstenberg, 1, 45/46). 

P. 44: The seeds of Herder’s Shakespeare essay of 1773 are to be found 
mainly in Mrs. Elizabeth Montague’s Am Essay on the Writings and Genius 
of Shakespeare (1769), translated in 1771 by Eschenburg. 

P. 45: Lessing was acquainted with the third part of Meinhard’s transla- 
tion of Home, published in 1766, as Muncker has shown in his edition of Les- 
sing (xv, 59). 

P. 64: There is an interesting reference to Agricola’s Heliodor translation 
in the Berlin. Priv. Zeitung, 1753, No. 28. This review of Chariton’s Chaereas 
und Callirrhoe, in which the two novels are compared, was however probably 
written not by Lessing, but by Naumann (see: Lessing’s Werke, ed. Petersen- 
Olshausen, notes to rx, 406). 

P. 68, note 21: The correct form of the name is Fortiguerra, as given in 
the text. 

P. 74, note 31: Wolfenbiittel; see: p. 78, note 3. 
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P. 78: Zacharia was chiefly interested in the edition of a Deutsche Poe- 
tische Bibliothek as a publisher and director of the Waisenhausbuchhandlung, 
and in his attempt to get Johann Georg Jacobi to continue the Jtalienische 
Versuche as the successor of Meinhard his motives were more practical than 
idealistic. 

P. 80: Meinhard’s diploma certifying his reception into the Accademia 
degli Arcadi once constituted part of the Carl Robert Lessing Collection in 
Berlin. 

Notwithstanding these few minor blemishes, Professor Rehder has pre- 
sented us with a solid evaluation of Meinhard and performed his task so well 
that it will not need to be done again. 

HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 
Harvard University 


WitirAM Co.tins. By Felicina Rota. (Collana Critica, Diretta da B. Cellini 
e. S. Baldi, N. 1) Padova: Cedam—Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Milani, 
1953. Pp. 173. L. 900. 


WHILE Miss Rota’s work may serve the useful purpose of familiarizing Ital- 
ian students with the poetry of Collins it can have no interest for scholars— 
Italian, or those of any other country. Its chief defects are inaccuracy and a 
highly romantic view of the poet that cannot be reconciled with the few facts 
we have of his life. Before listing examples of these defects, it may be re- 
marked that the study is the first number of a “‘Collana Critica,” a collection 
of criticism. The present review may prove of benefit to future writers in the 
series. (1) Inaccuracy: Collins was born in 1721, not 1720 (p. 17); his father 
was alderman and mayor (p. 18); he entered Winchester College on January 
19, 1733, not on February 23 (p. 18); the poem On a Lady Weeping . . . is defi- 
nitely not Collins’s (pp. 18-19); Munro (p. 19) should be Mulso; there is no 
doubt that Collins took a B.A. degree at Oxford (p. 22); the Ode on Thomson 
does mot evidence great familiarity with the locale in which Thomson lived 
(p. 29); I. Barrow should be T.[homas] Barrow (p. 30); Collins certainly, not 
probably, knew Salmon’s Modern History (p. 44); Warton wrote a History of 
English Poetry (not Literature), and there is not the slightest evidence for Col- 
lins’s knowledge of it (p. 77); Isaac, not B., Disraeli wrote Curiosities of Litera- 
ture (p. 96 n). The book contains many misprints, both in the commentary and 
in the text of quotations from Collins’s poems. The ugliest of the latter is 
o’raw’d for o’eraw’d (p. 98). Upper case letters in the poems are degraded too 
frequently for listing. (2) Romanticizing: Collins identifies and refinds himself 
in his personifications, is driven to write his most inspired verses by dark 
visions which terrorize his soul, and is distinguished by a close participation 
in the external world (pp. 11-13); and, not to extend the list, he is made out 
to be another James Thomson of The City of Dreadful Night in the statement 
that in certain lines of the Superstitions ode he remembers his nights full of hor- 
rible dreams (incubi, p. 121). The analysis of the poems is pedestrian and al- 
most altogether derivative. An appended bibliography of critical works does 
not go beyond 1939. 
ARTHUR SHERBO 


University of Illinois 
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Die DEUTSCHE TRAGODIE VON LESSING BIS HEBBEL. Von Benno von Wiese. 
Vollig neu bearbeitete Auflage. Hamburg: Hoffmann und Campe Ver- 
lag, 1952. Pp. XVIII+720. 


VON WIESES gewichtiges Werk dankt seine weit iiber den engeren Kreis der 
fachlich Interessierten hinausreichende Wirkung seinem gegenwartsbewuften 
Ansatzpunkt, dem Bemiihen, das religiése KrisenbewuStsein der Gegenwart 
an seinen Urspriingen in der Vergangenheit aufzusuchen: “Die Geschichte der 
modernen Tragédie ist die Geschichte der modernen Glaubenskrise”’ (S. 17). 
Literaturgeschichte tritt unter den Gesichtspunkt der Glaubensgeschichte. 
Die Auswahl der behandelten Werke ist hier nicht bestimmt durch den Platz, 
den sie in der Bewuftseinsbreite ihrer Zeit einnahmen, sondern allein durch 
ihre symptomatische Bedeutung fiir den ansteigenden Verlust der Glaubens- 
substanz. So erklart es sich, daf ganze geschichtliche Gruppen, wie die Trauer- 
spiele der Romantik oder die des Jungen Deutschland von der Behandlung 
ausgeschlossen werden und daf die Werke der grofen Einsamen in den Vor- 
dergrund treten, die aus dem eigentlichen Grunderlebnis der Tragédie schaf- 
fen, in dem “die géttliche Existenz abgriindig, ratselhaft, problematisch ge- 
worden ist” (S. 14): Kleist, Hélderlin, Grabbe, Biichner, Hebbel. 

“Die Tragédie setzt sich unabliassig mit der Frage nach einer ewigen Ge- 
rechtigkeit und einer von Gott gewollten Ordnung der Welt auseinander” 
(S. 4). Das Tragische wird damit zum Gegenmotiv der Theodizee. Ja, seine 
volle Wucht entfaltet es in des Verfassers Sicht erst da, wo die Existenz Got- 
tes selbst in Frage gestellt wird und der Mensch sich der Bedrohung durch 
das Nichts preisgegeben sieht. Das ergibt den Einteilungsgesichtspunkt der 
ganzen Darstellung. Der erste Teil des Buches ist ““Tragédie und Theodizee,” 
der zweite Teil ““Tragédie und Nihilismus” iiberschrieben. Der Schwerpunkt 
des Interesses liegt auf dem zweiten Teile der Entwicklung, da hier erst die 
dem tragischen Erleben eigene Ausweglosigkeit voll zur Entfaltung komme. 
Der Verfasser stellt schlieBlich die radikale Frage, ‘ob Dramatiker wie Les- 
sing, Goethe und Schiller iiberhaupt in eine Geschichte der Tragédie im enge- 
ren Sinne hineingehéren” (S. 652). Das Tragisch-Erhabene des deutschen 
Idealismus, der immer noch an einer die Spannungen des Irdischen iiber- 
schreitenden sittlichen Idee festhielt, gilt dem modernen Interpreten nur noch 
als “partikular tragisch” im Vergleich zu dem Volltragischen der Verzweiflung 
und des Preisgegebenseins. Auch fiir ihn wurzelt das Tragische noch in der 
Spannung von Freiheit und Notwendigkeit; aber eigentliche Tragédie, das 
ist der Sinn seiner einleitenden Ausfiihrungen, kommt nur im Scheitern der 
menschlichen Freiheit zustande, d.h. in der Antike und der nachidealistischen 
Epoche. Die idealistische Tragédie kann nur bedingt als tragisch gelten, nur 
sofern sie in der Sicherheit des Glaubens die verborgene Bedrohung durch den 
Unglauben enthiillt. 

Eine erste Erschiitterung des harmonistischen Weltbildes der Theodizee 
sieht von Wiese in der Zuspitzung der sittlichen Problematik am Schlusse von 
Lessings Emilia Galotti. In der aus Gewissensnot erfolgenden Ermordung der 
Tochter durch den Vater enthiille sich “die ganze Fragwiirdigkeit der Da- 
seinsordnung,”’ denn diese stehe zur Debatte, nicht die zeitgendssische Gesell- 
schaftsordnung, die das rein Zufallige, beliebig Auswechselbare sei. Wird hier 
nicht unter dem Zwang der ideellen Linienfiihrung die Bedeutung des gesell- 
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schaftskritischen Elements in Lessings Drama gegeniiber dem seinskritischen 
allzusehr zuriickgedrangt? 

Die Tragédie Goethes wird dem Weltbild der Theodizee eingeordnet, da 
fiir ihn immer nur der Einzelmensch, niemals aber die Welt als Ganzes tragisch 
ist. Durchwirken Herders Geschichtsdeutung bereits tragische Ziige, so ver- 
engert sich das Geschichtsdrama bei Goethe zum psychologischen Charakter- 
drama. “Goethes Drama wird zum Experiment des ‘pathologischen Einzel- 
falls,’ der die Ordnung des Ganzen gefahrdet” (S. 83). Das antik Tragische, 
“das das ganze Sein durchwaltet,” wird damit zuriickgedrangt. Allerdings 
wird die tragische Schuld des Herzens bei Goethe nicht als sittliche, sondern 
als dimonische Schuld verstanden. Die Individualitat als in sich selbst unbe- 
zweifelbarer Wert, das ist das Thema des Géiz, das Ich als Lebenswert und 
Daseinsverhingnis das von Egmont und Tasso. Auch Faust ist noch Theodizee 
durch Tragédie (S. 167). Theodizee durch das umrahmende Mysterienspiel, 
Tragédie durch das tragische Scheitern des Helden, den der Verfasser durch- 
aus im Lichte der antiperfektibilistischen Deutung jiingster Forschung sieht. 

Mit Schiller kommt die Tragédie zu einer wirklichen Begegnung mit der 
Geschichte. Im Wallenstein klingt das Thema, das die ‘“Tragédie des Nihilis- 
mus” bestimmen wird, bereits deutlich auf. Nur in der richtenden Nemesis, 
die sich in der dimonischen Getriebenheit des Helden auswirkt, zeichnet 
sich auch hier noch das Weltbild der Theodizee am Horizonte ab. Schon hier 
aber deutet sich die iiber das Sittliche hinausweisende tragische Lage des 
Menschen an, wie sie Schiller am Ende seines Schaffens im Demetrius gestaltet 
hat, wo schlieSlich nach der Deutung des Verfassers die Geschichte stark ge- 
nug wird, “den Menschen aus der uneinnehmbaren Burg seiner Freiheit den- 
noch hinauszuwerfen” (S. 273). Die zwischen Wallenstein und Demetrius 
liegenden Dramen Schillers werden als eine Vereinigung von Geschichtsdrama 
und religiédsem Erlésungsspiel verstanden. Die Geschichte ist hier nicht 
letzte tragisch erlebte ausweglose Wirklichkeit, sondern nur der Boden, von 
dem aus der erlésende Schritt ins Uberwirkliche getan wird (S. 241). Schon fiir 
die Gesamtdeutung des tragischen Schaffens Schillers reichen also nach von 
Wieses Deutung die optimistischen Sinngebungen des Idealismus nicht mehr 
aus. 

Der zweite Teil des Buches, “‘Tragédie und Nihilismus,” beginnt mit ein- 
dringlichen Analysen der Tragédien Kleists und Hdélderlins. Damit werden, 
entsprechend dem Vorgang neuerer, am religiésen Existentialismus orientier- 
ter Forscher, beide Dichter grunds&atzlich vom Weltbild des deutschen Idea- 
lismus gelést. Sie erscheinen nun als Vorstufen auf dem Wege zur volltragisch 
verzweifelnden nihilistischen Tragédie Grabbes und Biichners. Der Rezensent 
steht solcher Einordnung mit Bedenken gegeniiber. Er glaubt noch immer 
nicht, dafS§ die Einheitsformel von der “Rechtfertigung des einmaligen 
Menschen” ausreicht, um Kleists Werk in allen seinen Stadien zu verstehen. 
Zum mindesten im Prinzen von Homburg scheint mir die Anerkennung trans- 
subjektiver Ordnungen vollzogen. Auch der Loslésung des Aufsatzes “Uber 
das Marionettentheater’” aus der Spekulation des deutschen Idealismus 
vermag ich nicht zuzustimmen, ebensowenig wie seiner Verwendung als 
Generalschliissel fiir die Deutung saémtlicher Kleistischer Dramen, wie sie 
heute iiblich geworden ist. Dadurch entstehen schematische Deutungen und 
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Gezwungenheiten, wie etwa die funktionelle Gleichsetzung der Tréume im 
Kdtchen und im Prinzen, die Auffassung des ersten Stadiums des Prinzen als 
Schwerpunktsicherheit der Marionette oder die Deutung des Todes der 
Penthesilea als “‘des letzten Kapitels von der Geschichte der Welt.” Von 
Wiese zeigt sich auch des Problematischen seiner Einordnung Kleists wohl be- 
wuft, wenn er ihn “einen spaiten Nachfahren der aus den Kraften des deutschen 
Protestantismus herausgewachsenen Religion der Goethezeit” nennt, ‘‘so 
sehr auch die neuere Kleistforschung die Kluft gezeigt hat, die seinen Glauben 
von dem des Idealismus trennt”’ (S. 288). Auch seine Darstellung betont diese 
Kluft starker als das Verbindende. 

Das Hélderlinkapitel hatte sich wohl organischer dem ersten Teil des 
Buches eingeordnet. Ausdriicklich wird Der Tod des Empedokles als “‘lyrische 
Theodizee”’ bezeichnet (S. 363). Der scheiternde ungeborgene Mensch schenkt 
sich hier ohne Vorbehalt den Géttern. Was ihn von der Haltung des Idealis- 
mus trennt, ist “das Zerbrechen aller menschlichen Autonomie.’’ Unverkenn- 
bar aber scheint uns in Hélderlins vielschichtigem Fragment das Schwanken 
zwischen Sehnsuchtstod, Siihnetod und Opfertod fiir die Lehre seines neuen 
gotterfiillten Naturevangeliums, Elemente, die es mit dem christlichen Welt- 
bild und dem klassischen und romantischen Idealismus naher verbinden als 
mit der Tragédie des Nihilismus, auf deren Weg es gestellt wird. 

Ahnliches wire tiber die Einordnung Grillparzers in diese Entwicklung zu 
sagen, dessen tragischem Schaffen in seinen drei Perioden umfiangliche und 
tiefdringende Analysen gewidmet werden. Diese machen zwar den Abstand 
vom ungebrochenen Weltbild der Theedizee, noch mehr aber den von der 
Sicht des Nihilismus deutlich: ‘“Grillparzers Dichtung bewegt sich zwischen 
den beiden Polen der in sich selbst zwiespiltig gewordenen Seele und der 
Anerkennung einer urspriinglichen, vollkommenen Schépfungsordnung. In 
der Geschichte ist der Mensch zwischen die beiden getrennten Welten ge- 
stellt: sie ist tragischer Siindenfall, Nacht der Gétterferne, zugleich aber auch 
untrennbar verkniipft mit dem Walten der Gottheit, dem transzendenten 
Gegenpol, von dem alles Irdische erst seinen Auftrag und sein Gericht er- 
halt” (S. 385). 

Die Tragédie der Gottferne, wie sie Kleist, Hélderlin und Grillparzer 
durchleben, scheint mir gewissen Typen christlichen Erlebens ungleich naher 
zu stehen als dem Nihilismus. Ja, man kénnte, vor allem im Falle Grillpar- 
zers, fragen, ob der Vorgang der Sakularisation hier nicht im Vergleich zur 
ideellen Grundlage des deutschen Idealismus eher retardiert als vorgetrieben 
erscheint. Der geistesgeschichtliche Ablauf der Glaubenskrise, wie er sich seit 
den Tagen Lessings vollzieht, ist kein chronologisch gradliniger. Auch Heb- 
bels Werk erscheint noch viel eher als Kampf gegen die Bedrohung durch den 
Nihilismus denn als Bekenntnis zu ihm. So trifft die Zusammenfassung so 
verschiedenartiger Geister unter der Uberschrift ““Tragédie und Nihilismus”’ 
eigentlich nur fiir das tragische Schaffen Grabbes und Biichners zu. Wie sehr 
der Verfasser diese Zusammenfassung auch nur als Entwicklungstendenz ge- 
dacht hat, so wirkt sich ihm diese doch haufig unvermerkt als Deutungsten- 
denz aus, die die nihilistischen Elemente iiberbetont. 

Im Werke Grabbes und Biichners wird die Tragédie des Nihilismus “bis 
in ihre letzten geistigen Konsequenzen entwickelt” (S. 462). Die noch von 
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romantischer Pathetik erfiillten Friihdramen Grabbes vollziehen die radikale 
Entwertung des Seins zum Nichts. In den spiteren Dramen wird die Ge- 
schichte im Sinne eines empirischen Realismus in ihrer rein immanenten Ge- 
schlossenheit als das Vergiangliche und Sinnlose “‘entlarvt.’’ Der poetisch tra- 
gische Zugang zu ihr ist hier nur noch vom Bereich des Asthetischen her 
mdglich, in der Bewunderung des grofien Menschen, der die Geschichte ‘“‘iiber- 
dauert.” 

In Biichners Drama Dantons Tod wird die “Entmiachtigung des Men- 
schen durch die Geschichte” vollendet (S.524). Eine materialistische Wertord- 
nung betont die amoralische Dynamik des Daseins ohne Gott. Die Existenz 
des Schmerzes wird das grundlegende Argument gegen die Existenz Gottes. 
Wo aber, wie bei Biichner, der Untergang Gottes im Nichts noch als Tragédie 
erlebt wird, da sieht der Verfasser, an dialektische Gedankenginge Karl 
Jaspers’ ankniipfend, das Gotteserlebnis auch in der Verzweiflung noch als 
Grenzerlebnis lebendig. Noch gilt ihm die Grundvoraussetzung jeder Tragé- 
die, daf$ Gott immer der geheime Mitspieler bleibt, als erfiillt. Der Gipfel- 
punkt des Tragischen scheint ihm erreicht, indem im Unglauben noch um den 
Glauben gerungen wird. 

Als positiver religidser Wert erscheint der Schmerz erst wieder bei Heb- 
bel. Als Trennungsschmerz des Einzellebens vom géttlichen Seinsgrund reicht 
er in die Gottheit hinein, die in der Notwendigkeit ihres schépferischen Werde- 
prozesses selbst in das Zeichen der Tragik tritt. Mit Recht wird Hebbels Welt- 
deutung der der deutschen Mystik nahe geriickt, zumal der Jakob Béhmes, 
mit dessen Ideenkreis, wie ich hinzufiigen méchte, Hebbel betrichtlich unmit- 
telbarer verbunden war, als die Forschung bisher erkannt hat. Hebbels 
friihes Eindringen in die Theosophie Schellings versteht sich erst aus seiner 
vorbereitenden Vertrautheit mit dem Weltbild Béhmes. Von der mystischen 
Sicht her wird der Mensch bei Hebbel, wie es treffend formuliert wird, zum 
Partner Gottes. Zur Tragédie wird diese Partnerschaft dadurch, daf sich der 
Mensch in individueller Erstarrung abkapselt und im Flusse des géttlichen 
Werdeprozesses wieder zerschmolzen werden mu&. Diese tragische Sicht aber 
ist nicht, wie der Verfasser annimmt, Hebbels einzige. Als Lyriker hat er auch 
das Zusammenfallen der Gegensitze in religiéser Schau gestaltet. Dem Dich- 
ter ist, das bleibt Hebbels lebenslange Uberzeugung, die urgriindliche Einheit 
des Seins auch da noch gegenwirtig, wo seine tragischen Gestalten sie ver- 
neinen. 

In einem Weltbild, in dem der Mensch als Partner Teil hat an der Selbst- 
verwirklichung Gottes, kann es zwar Tragik im Sinne der Gottferne geben, 
niemals aber eine Degradierung des Daseins zum Nichts. Dennoch unterliegt 
von Wiese, der Neigung jiingster Hebbeldeutung und dem immanenten 
Zwang seiner glaubensgeschichtlichen Linienfiihrung folgend, der Verlockung, 
die nihilistischen Elemente in der ersten Schaffensperiode Hebbels als die 
dominierenden herauszuarbeiten. Judith, Genoveva, Maria Magdalene stellen 
sich ihm als eine graduell zum vollendeten Nihilismus aufsteigende Reihe 
lar. GewifS verlaufen alle seelischen Vorgiinge in Judith in liickenloser 
\ausaler Verzahnung. Aber das ist nur die eine Halfte der Sicht Hebbels. Der 
Dichter folgte mit dieser Technik durchaus den Weisungen der Schellingschen 
Identitatsphilosophie an den tragischen Dichter, naimlich den Verstand durch 
Aufzeigen der empirischen Ursachen zu befriedigen und diese doch als 
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“‘Werkzeug und Mittel einer héheren Notwendigkeit” zu begreifen. Es heifSt 
Hebbels Judith im Geiste der Jiidischen Witwe Georg Kaisers interpretieren, 
wenn man sie, wie das der Verfasser méchte, nur als Geschlechtstragédie ver- 
steht (S. 589). Judiths Traumerzihlung am Beginn ihres Auftretens ist nicht 
als erotische Symbolik zu verstehen. Wenn man wei, daf& Hebbel hier ein 
Motiv aus Schellings Theosophie mit geringer Abwandlung verwertet hat, so 
erschlieSt sich dieser Traum als tiefsinnige metaphysische Symbolik, die das 
Geschick Judiths vorausdeutend in eben jene Tragik des gittlichen Weltpro- 
zesses stellt, die der Verfasser selbst vorher als ideellen Hintergrund des Heb- 
belschen Werkes umrissen hat. 

In der Analyse der Genoveva scheinen mir die ethischen und die deter- 
ministischen Elemente nicht hinreichend abgewogen zu sein. Dieses Drama 
wurzelt in besonderem Mafse in der Hebbels gesamtes Werk durchwirkenden 
Erlebnisspannung zwischen Schuldflucht und Schuldbekenntnis, Notwendig- 
keit und Freiheit. Der Auffassung, daf} am Schlusse der Tragédie Golos “nur 
noch das erschreckende Antlitz des Widersachers Gott iibrig geblieben ist” 
(S. 597), steht Golos klares Selbstgericht entgegen, in dem er sich “‘zugleich 
als Klager und Beklagter” gegeniiber tritt, und ebenso sein voraufgegangenes 
Bekenntnis: “Gott tut mir recht, und Gott allein hat recht!”? Auch die Fest- 
stellung, da Hebbel mit der Maria Magdalene “‘vielleicht noch gegen seinen 
Willen die realistische Tragédie des totalen Nihilismus”’ geschaffen habe (S. 
606), wird dem Tatbestand insofern nicht gerecht, als sie iiber den negativen 
Schlu8worten Meister Antons das Schuldbekenntnis iiberhért, das der 
sterbende Sekretaér, aus der Erstarrung des gegenwirtigen Gesellschaftszu- 
stands erwachend, im Geiste des Dichters fiir die Gesellschaft ausspricht. 

Mit den meisterlichen Analysen der weiteren Tragédien Hebbels kommt 
der Verfasser dann schlieBlich doch zu dem abgewogenen SchluGresultat: ‘‘So 
sehr Hebbel mit der Problematik der Geschlechter, der Psychologie der Cha- 
raktere, der Analyse gesellschaftlicher Situationen auch schon das Theater der 
‘Moderne’ ... . vorwegnimmt, im Ganzen bleibt er doch mit der vorausgegan- 
genen Entwicklung verkniipft, die das Problem des Tragischen in der Span- 
nung von Theodizee und Nihilismus erlebte” (S. 664). 

Unser riumlich begrenztes Referat konnte dem sachlichen und gedank- 
lichen Reichtum dieses Buches kaum gerecht werden. Die Darstellung griindet 
sich auf eindringlichen Analysen der einzelnen Werke und ebenso umsichtiger 
wie kritischer Benutzung der einschlagigen Forschung. Eine Weiterfiihrung 
der in der zweiten Auflage begonnenen Neubearbeitung wiirde durch Straffung 
der hier und da zu Breite und Wiederholung neigenden Darstellung gewinnen. 
Wenn hier gegen Einordnung und Deutung einzelner Persénlichkeiten und 
Werke kritische Bedenken erhoben wurden, so geschah es, um dem im Vor- 
wort zur zweiten Auflage vom Verfasser selbst ausgesprochenen Wunsche zu 
entsprechen, mit den Fachforschern in ein 6ffentliches Gesprich zu kommenn. 
Als Ganzes ist von Wieses Werk in Einzelarbeit wie Zusammenschau eine 
meisterliche Leistung, der iiber den literaturwissenschaftlichen Bereich hinaus 
durch den Mut ihrer glaubensgeschichtlichen Deutung symptomatischer Eigen- 
wert im kulturkritischen Schrifttum der Gegenwart zukommt. 


WOLFGANG LIEPE 


University of Chicago 
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THE MIRROR AND THE LAMP: ROMANTIC THEORY AND THE CRITICAL TRADI- 
TION. By M. H. Abrams. New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xiili+406. $7.50. 


THIs scholarly book is a study of the evolution of critical theory in England 
from the traditional concept of poetry as a mirror of life to the romantic con- 
cept of poetry as the expression of the poet’s imagination. In the words of Yeats 
quoted on the title page, the “soul must become its own betrayer, its own de- 
liverer, the one activity, the mirror turn lamp.” In other words, the critic be- 
came subjective rather than objective; by the ““Age of Wordsworth” the poet 
himself became the center of critical activity. And the venerable function of 
“to teach and to delight” yielded to self-expression. 

Mr. Abrams’ method is historical. While he has been mainly concerned 
with explaining how and why romantic theory grew out of neoclassicism, he 
has also provided, incidentally, a valuable explanation of how and why the 
“new criticism” of the present day has come about. Many of the major critical 
concepts have been traced from their ancient origins through the Renaissance 
to modern times. Poetic imitation, for example, which was always linked with 
the figure of the mirror, as in the Ciceronian definition of comedy transmitted 
by Donatus (the imitation of life, the mirror of custom, the image of truth), is 
traced from Plato to Shelley, who projected both ancient and modern con- 
cepts in his Defense of Poetry, i.e. (1) the mimetic or representational theory, 
(2) the expressive or pyschological theory. The “sublime” of Longinus, ac- 
cording to Mr. Abrams, became romantic “‘intensity.”’ The tragic catharsis of 
Aristotle, under the ministrations of Rousseau, Goethe, Hazlitt, and Keble, 
was shifted from the reader or spectator to a “‘proto-Freudian” fulfillment of 
the poet’s personal desires. The Aristotelian contrast between poetry and 
history became poetry versus science. Poetry and oratory, sister arts in 
classical antiquity and in the Renaissance, were separated by Keble and 
John Stuart Mill on the ground that the poet pours forth his feelings without 
regard to an audience. The fundamental principle of organic unity in a work 
of art, which Plato likened to the close-knit symmetry of an animal and Quin- 
tilian to that of a well designed house as well, was expressed by Coleridge in the 
metaphor of a growing plant. 

The scope of Mr. Abrams’ task is ambitious, and on the whole he has been 
successful. He is well informed about the eighteenth century, which pro- 
vided romantic critics with their immediate sources of theory and practice. 
The perspective that he extends to the Renaissance and classical antiquity is 
not always so reliable. In my judgment, he has neglected the role of rhetoric 
in the history of poetic criticism. He does little with invention, which consti- 
tuted a fundamental element in critical theory from Cicero to Wordsworth; 
so far as I have observed, he never mentions the term inventio although he 
necessarily has to examine the process of poetic invention. He does little more 
with the second rhetorical, and logical, quality of dispositio. On p. 166, he re- 
fers to Alexander Girard’s discussion of ‘disposition’ as the ordered arrange- 
ment of invented materials into a whole. Occasionally Mr. Abrams is mislead- 
ing, as on p. 289, where he states that by the middle of the eighteenth century 
prosopopoeia, which “‘had once been a purely rhetorical figure had become an 
act of creation.” Prosopopoeia, however, was more than a purely rhetorical 
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figure long before the middle of the eighteenth century. To Quintilian, in the 
first century, prosopopoeia was impersonation, dramatic characterization, a 
process demanding a variety of talent and knowledge on the part of the 
orator, a process comparable to the art of the comic actor, and therefore a 
creative process. The sixteenth-century critics generally followed Quintilian. 
Franciscus Robortellus, for example, in his essay on the elegy (1548), called 
prosopopoeia the “‘making (or feigning) of characters’ (fictio personarum). 
J. C. Scaliger, in his Poetices 3.48, remarked: 


Prosopopoeia is indeed twofold. In the first method a feigned character is introduced, 
like Virgil’s Fame or Ovid’s Famine. This is not a figure, but part of the poetic sum and 
substance (argumentum). 


Mr. Abrams also gives the impression that poetry was not distinguished from 
oratory until the time of Keble and John Stuart Mill. The process of discrimi- 
nation, however, began several centuries earlier. It was almost a critical com- 
monplace in the sixteenth century to say that rhetoric exercised its proper 
function by persuasion, poetry by imitation. Nineteenth-century critics sub- 
stituted self-expression for imitation, but their argument was much the same. 

The most valuable contribution of Mr. Abrams is his detailed examina- 
tion of the romantic critics. Coleridge and Wordsworth naturally receive ma- 
jor attention, not because Coleridge has been made the high priest of the 
“new criticism,’ but rather because Coleridge and Wordsworth, not Blake 
and Shelley, were the intellectual leaders of English romanticism. Mr. Abrams 
suggests, if he does not actually assert, that Wordsworth was the more in- 
fluential critic of the two. But there were other important critics, some of 
whom have received relatively little attention from literary historians. Mr. 
Abrams argues convincingly that John Keble was the founding father of psy- 
chological literary criticism. He rescues Alexander Smith, a pioneer in dis- 
criminating between verse and prose, from the neglect of previous historians. 
He rightly assigns Jeremy Bentham, an influential critic of rhetoric, a sig- 
nificant role in the utilitarianism that accompanied, and often plagued, ro- 
mantic criticism. He repeatedly calls attention to the German philosophers 
and critics who helped to shape romantic theory in England. At the self-con- 
fessed risk of over-simplification, he has avoided the entanglements of the 
many “romanticisms” that have recently been formulated, and reduces ro- 
mantic theory to the essential principles. He acknowledges, however, that 
there was no specific body of doctrine common to the many varieties of ro- 
mantic theory, that the nearest thing to a manifesto of English rpmanticism 
was Wordsworth’s Preface to the Lyrical Ballads of 1800. 

Marvin T. HERRICK 


University of Illinois 


WorDsWoRTH’s PRELUDE: A Stupy oF Its Lirerary Form. By Abbie Find- 
lay Potts. New York: Cornell University Press [1953]. Pp. 1-392. 

IN THE author’s words the purpose of this book is to “seek for [the] very life of 

The Prelude.” The search takes her especially through “those elder writers 


whose works [Wordsworth] knew by heart.” By the study of these men the 
poet’s “own unique power was evoked.”’ Our study of the use to which he 
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put their works will illustrate the “literary origins” of the poem. “The Prelude 
began as a ‘Song’; it will end as a ‘Song’’’; but we shall hear it no longer as the 
song of a single voice. The emphasis which has been placed upon Wordsworth’s 
sheer originality will be somewhat corrected, even while our understanding of 
his creative genius will be increased. 

A glance at the Contents will obviate any need to list those writers from 
whom Wordsworth drew. It will also indicate something of the progress which 
the author makes as she passes from the early works of imitation (The Vale of 
Esthwaite, Descriptive Sketches, The Borderers) to the later works of creative 
transmutation (The Prelude, The Excursion). As she writes under such cap- 
tions as Minstel and Bard, Shepherd Swain, Scholar, Patriot, Poet she moves 
on the whole from the simple to the complex. 

Having a Wordworthian’s awareness of the mystery of the creative pow- 
ers (“Who shall point, as with a wand, and say, / ‘This portion of the river of 
my mind / Came from yon fountain’ ”—p. 278), Professor Potts wishes to 
modulate claims of influence even while illustrating them. Actually abjuring 
the word, not using it more than three or four times (ct gft: pp. 204, 289, efc.), 
she has built up a notable list of synonymous nouns, verbs, and adjectives; 
viz, analogue, antecedent, echo, hint, likeness, parallel, reflection, similarity, 
source, transformation, etc.; help, inherit, recapitulate, reconstitute, share, 
translate, efc.; adopted, akin, applied, entangled, indebted, identical, modified, 
remembered, transfigured, ec. Sometimes boldly, sometimes delicately she 
qualifies her claims to influence, as in the following typical cases: “These 
echoes of Thomson’s two cantos in The Prelude do not prove The Castle of In- 
dolence to be an efficient cause of the latter poem (p. 131).”—“‘This is not to say 
that Wordsworth must read Night Thoughts in order to compose parts of 
Books VI, VIII, IX, and XIII of The Prelude (p. 192).”—*‘Not to insist too 
curiously on the likeness, etc. (p. 344).” 

But she does make claims. She knows the books that were in Words- 
worth’s library (p. 247). She knows that Wordsworth told Crabb Robinson: 
“T was impressed with a conviction that there were four English poets whom I 
must have continually before me as examples—Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spen- 
ser, and Milton (p. 280).”’ She asserts that the poet had a phenominal mem- 
ory, especially of the verbal kind. On page after page she makes claims similar 
to the following: “The account of the sinking of the daystar has by Words- 
worth himself been acknowledged as from Thomson (p. 96).’”—Goldsmith’s 
axiom is echoed and re-echoed in . . . The Prelude (p. 140).”—“‘The dramatic 
framework of Cymbaline served Wordsworth for the plot of The Borderers 
(p. 154).”—‘‘Over sixty per cent of the adjectives of Latin derivation are 
found also in Night Thoughts (p. 181. See also, on Young, pp. 171, 172, 174, 
176, 181, 187, 196).”—‘‘The echoes in Wordsworth’s verse and prose from 
Akenside’s distinguished blank verse indicate high respect, efc. (p. 250).”— 
“Wordsworth studied the wedding songs and hymns of Spenser and memo- 
rized the patterns (p. 290).” 

Making up the backbone of the book, beyond these claims lie a number 
of passages illustrating similarities in design, in idea, in purpose, and in verbal 
usage. Far too numerous to quote, the student may find them represented on 
pp. 33, 64, 95, 105, 135, 150, 158, 177, 267. 
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The whole effect of this selective synonomy, these careful qualifications, 
these variously made claims and illustrations is to impress upon one the de- 
votion with which this study has been made as well as the justice of Words- 
worth’s warning against too great certainty in pointing out sources of the 
mind. 

There are two matters in this work which invite considerate scrutiny. 
The first is the treatment of the biographical and the real as though in a man- 
ner they too were influenced by what Wordsworth read. It is clear that liter- 
ary truth may “transform or illuminate biographical fact (p. 153).” And it is 
clear that biographical fact by rare fortuity may illustrate literary truth and 
for that reason might be used. But I refer to something a little different, some- 
thing which may result from the unintended mis-slant of a phrase. To be spe- 
cific: ““Thomson’s heavy drunken scene of Autumn (530 ff.), . . . is a humorous 
antecedent [See synonyms, sup.] for Wordsworth’s breathless arrival at chapel 
after the festive libation to Milton (pp. 105, 214).” The word antecedent 
scarcely keeps us from asking, Did Wordsworth drink deeply under the in- 
fluence of Thomson’s scene in order that later he might record his festive act? 
Again, may not Thomson “express pity for the grief-stricken”’ without antici- 
pating Beaupuy’s actual agitation over the “hunger-bitten girl (p. 114)?” 
Christian’s vision of “the man in the Iron Cage” may be antecedent to 
Wordsworth’s sight of the “Murderer... hung in iron chains,” but are we 
sure there is a causal connection (pp. 221, 225)? There is a considerable 
amount of this kind of suggestion, yet one must conclude that Wordsworth 
does not live to illustrate what he has read. His biographical and other com- 
ments may be affected by his reading—a hard thing indeed about which to 
be certain—but that is a different matter. 

Secondly, we come upon the problem of multiple ascription. It is not a 
simple matter, but it is usually agreed that the ascription of certain character- 
istics of one piece of writing to the influence of similar characteristics in an- 
other piece of writing is sufficient. The literary law is not unlike the logical 
law of adequate cause. Yet we find that such an important passage as that 
dealing with “‘auxiliar light” is nominated as a gift “from his elder poets,” 
in particular Pope (p. 43); as something which should be “compared with 
Habington’s ‘soul so bright’ (p. 213)’; and as a “phenomenon of enhancement, 
which ... Akenside had also set forth (p. 273).”” The mighty lines dealing 
with the “characters of the great Apocalypse”’ are associated with the work of 
Pope (p. 45), of Goldsmith (p. 147), of Young (p. 181), and of Habington 
(p. 217). The significant incident of “the theft of the skiff” is related to Bun- 
yan (pp. 225, 226, 233) and to Akenside (260). Another famous section (“Our 
destiny, our nature, and our home’’) is marked for its debt to Shakespeare 
(p. 160), to Young (p. 181), and to Bunyan (p. 241). We might go on, but one 
more illustration must suffice. On page 166 we read, “Remembering that 
Imogen’s heart was as ‘the innocent mansion’ of her love, [Wordsworth] 
hoped that Dorothy’s mind would be ‘a mansion for all lovely forms.’ ” 
On page 206 we read, “Again, Habington’s metaphor of a mansion Words- 
worth appropriates; . . . and he hopes that Dorothy’s mind will be ‘a mansion 
for all lovely forms.’ ’’ And on pages 260, 261, in a study of Akenside we read 
of Wordsworth’s “wish for Dorothy. ... Her mind is to be ‘a mansion for 
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all lovely forms.’ ” These multiple ascriptions suggest that they may once 
have existed in separate lectures each charged with its own eager enthusiasm. 

However necessary, these reservations should not be given too much 
importance. They are perhaps hardly more than incidental to a work of 
reverence and dedication. Professor Potts is the first scholar, sensitively 
and with excited industry to gather the extensive readings done by Words- 
worth and to follow those readings into the mind of the poet. To have done- 
these things is her peculiar service. 

BENNETT WEAVER 
University of Michigan 


GOETHES WERKE. Hamburger Ausgabe, in 14 Banden. Hamburg: Christian 
Wegner Verlag, 1948—. Band 4: Dramatische Dichtungen, II. Text- 
kritisch durchgesehen und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Wolfgang 
Kayser (1953). Band 5: Dramatische Dichtungen, III. Textkritisch 
durchgesehen und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Josef Kunz (1952). 


NACH DEM Faust-Band (Bd. 3) enthalt der vierte Band der Hamburgei 
Goethe-Ausgabe die wichtigsten Jugenddramen Goethes: Die Laune des 
Verliebten; Die Mitschuldigen; Gétz von Berlichingen; Prometheus; Satyros; 
Gétter, Helden und Wieland; Claudine von Villa Bella; Clavigo; Stella; Die 
Geschwister ; Egmont; Proser pina. 

Die Auswahl ist geschickt und wohlbegriindet, denn sie bietet nicht nur 
die bedeutendsten dramatischen Jugendarbeiten Goethes, sondern gestattet 
auch einen héchst brauchbaren Uberblick iiber die verschiedenen Typen dieser 
Werke. Die Anmerkungen Wolfgang Kaysers sind zuverlissig und viel- 
seitig, ohne den Band mit Nebensichlichem zu iiberbiirden. Die biblio- 
graphischen Hinweise hitten hier und da (bei den Mitschuldigen und den 
Geschwistern) etwas reicher sein kénnen. Auch wire es am Platze gewesen, 
auf einige Arbeiten iiber die Metrik des jungen Goethe (etwa iiber den Alex- 
andriner und die freien Rhythmen) hinzuweisen. 

Die Anmerkungen folgen nicht einem bestimmten Schema, sondern sind 
der Natur des jeweiligen Werkes entsprechend verschieden. Die literarge- 
schichtlichen Einleitungen und kritischen Analysen der Dramen kennzeichnen 
den Herausgeber als einen feinfiihligen und wohlunterrichteten Goethe- 
forscher und -deuter. Besonders wertvoll erscheinen jeweils die biihnenge- 
schichtlichen Hinweise. Auch die textkritischen Anmerkungen sind héchst 
zweckmafig. Begrii®enswert ist die ergianzende Darbietung des bezeich- 
nenden Szenenmaterials der ersten Fassung des Gétz und die ausgezeichnete 
Charakterisierung der verschiedenen Fassungen dieses Dramas. 

Hervorzuheben ist auch der Anmerkungsapparat zum Egmont, der mit 
Goethes eignen Au®erungen zu diesem Werk eingeleitet wird. Der Herausgeber 
skizziert dann die Entstehungsgeschichte des Dramas und bietet eine scharf- 
sinnige Diskussion der Tragik und der Handlungsfiihrung, wobei die Gefahr 
einer Uberwertung der dramatischen Qualitiaten dieses technisch und psy- 
chologisch anfechtbaren Werkes nicht vermieden ist. 

Unter den Erlauterungen zur Proserpina, die den Beschlu8 dieses Bandes 
ausmacht, sei auf die erfreuliche Ubersicht iiber die Entwicklung des Melo- 
dramas in Deutschland hingewiesen, die in ihrer Kiirze und Klarheit wertvolle 
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Aufschliisse iiber die Geschichte dieser Dichtungsart und ihres Biihnen- 
schicksals gibt. 

Der von Josef Kunz herausgegebene fiinfte Band dieser Ausgabe bietet 
die dramatischen Werke der mittleren und spiteren Jahre Goethes, d.h. die 
Dramen klassischer Formung und Motivwahl und die Revolutionsdramen 
(I[phigenie auf Tauris; Nausikaa; Torguato Tasso; Die Aufgeregten; Die 
natiirliche Tochter; Paldophron und Neoterpe; Elpenor; Pandora; Des Epi- 
menides Erwachen). Mit einer wohlausgewahlten Bibliographie zu den Dramen 
Goethes eréfinet der Herausgeber den Apparat seiner Anmerkungen, der im 
iibrigen zu jedem der hier abgedruckten Werke in systematischer Anordnung 
jeweils Urteile Goethes und seiner Zeitgenossen iiber das Drama, Anmer- 
kungen des Herausgebers sowie bibliographische und textkritische Hinweise 
enthalt, die sehr brauchbar sind. Besonders eindrucksvoll sind die psycho- 
logischen und philosophischen Interpretationen zu Iphigenie und Tasso, die 
Josef Kunz als einen scharfsinnigen Denker existentialistischer Einstellung 
kennzeichnen. 

So weist er in seinen Anmerkungen zur I[phigenie auf die innere Ver- 
wandtschaft Goethes mit dem Kulturkreis des Mittelmeeres hin, die die 
Vollendung des Dramas erst erméglichte, als der Dichter diesen Kulturkreis 
in pers6nlicher Beriihrung unmittelbar in sich aufnahm. Frau v. Steins 
Einflu8 wird feinsinnig dargelegt und das Drama der Antike mit dem Drama 
Goethes sinnvoll in Beziehung gesetzt. Die sinntragenden Wérter des Werkes 
findet Kunz in dem Sprachschépfertum der Mystik verankert, aus der sie 
fiir Goethe auf dem Wege iiber den Pietismus bedeutsam wurden. Der Begriff 
des Segens gehért hierher und “tragende’’ Wé6rter wie “rein,” “Stille,” 
“fromm,” “gelassen,’”’ ebenso wie das an entscheidender Stelle auftauchende 
Wort “Bild” und der Begriff des Herzens. 

Auch fiir Tasso betont er die charakteristische Auswahl und die Sparsam- 
keit der sprachlichen Mittel, die sich auf wenige tragende Begriffe beschrankt 
wie Gliick, Freiheit, Ma®, Bildung, Klugheit, Erfahrung, und den gefahrlich 
schwankenden Begriff des Gliickes. Zwei Motivkomplexe stehen sich in diesem 
Drama gegeniiber, einmal die Disproportionalitaét des Kiinstlers im Leben 
(um die es hier aber nur deshalb geht, um in besonders bedenklicher Weise 
“‘die Aporie der geschichtlichen Situation im ganzen transparent zu machen’’), 
andererseits das urspriinglich offenbar den Kern des Ganzen bildende Thema 
der Begegnung Tassos mit der Prinzessin. Hier findet Kunz Elemente 
Platonischer Ideenzusammenhiange wirksam, vor allem in der metaphysischen 
Deutung der Schénheit und des Eros. Von der ersten Begegnung an ist Tasso 
‘von der Schénheit der Prinzessin ergriffen, weil in dieser die Existenz in 
demselben Mafe von dem Wesen geformt ist, wie es die geschichtliche Wir- 
kung in dieser Formung fehlen la6t.” 

Die héchstbeachtliche Denkleistung des Herausgebers entgeht nicht 
immer der Gefahr einer schwerzuverfolgenden Deutung, wozu besondere 
Wortpragungen beitragen, so wenn von Michten “‘seinshafter Art” (S. 423), 
von einer ‘‘Zerfallung des Seins”’ (S. 414), von einer ‘‘Zerfallung, die im Grunde 
des Seins angelegt ist,’’ (S. 438) gesprochen wird. Auch kann man sich den 
Begriff der “grundsitzlichen Befindlichkeit der Zeit” (S. 463) nicht leicht 
erklaren. 
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Unter den Darstellungen der iibrigen in diesem Bande gebotenen Dramen 
sei besonders auf die psychologisch meisterhafte (wieder existentiell gerich- 
tete) Deutung der Eugeniengestalt in der Natiirlichen Tochter hingewiesen, 
die fiir Goethe in ebendem Mafe wie die Prinzessin im Tasso und Iphigenie 
als Bewahrerin des Geformten im Gegensatz zu den Kriften des Chaos 
bedeutsam wurde. 

Die geschichtlichen, literarhistorischen und textkritischen Anmerkungen 
dieses Bandes verraten die umfassende Sachkenntnis und Sorgfalt des Heraus- 
gebers. 

Wenn in der Besprechung der ersten sieben erschienenen Bande der Ham- 
burger Goethe-Ausgabe auf die Schwierigkeiten des Verlegers (Christian 
Wegner) hingewiesen wurde, der um Haaresbreite der ErschieSung durch 
die Nationalsozialisten entging, so verdient auch Erich Trunz, der Heraus- 
geber, unseren besonderen Dank, daf er sich durch die Widerwirtigkeiten 
der Zeit in seinem Unternehmen nicht beirren lieS. Und diese Schwierigkeiten 
sind wohl wert, aufgezeichnet und bekannt gemacht zu werden. So mufte 
er seine eigenen Exemplare dlterer Goethe-Ausgaben 1946 in Rucksack in 
die britische Zone transporiieren und unter Lebensgefahr unter dem 
Stacheldraht durchkriechen (fiir manche allzu tadelsbereiten Kritiker 
deutscher Gelehrsamkeit hiezulande zur Nachahmung empfohlen!). In Ham- 
burg fand Trunz keinen Arbeitsraum, sondern muBte sich mit einer winzig- 
kleinen leeren Gartenlaube begniigen, in die er einen Stuhl und eine leere 
Biicherkiste setzte, auf der er seinen ganzen Faustkommentar schrieb. Wei- 
tere ernste Probleme brachte die Wahrungsreform, die starke und schmerz- 
liche Beschrankungen in der Auswahl des Anmerkungsmaterials nétig machte 
und den Herausgeber zwang, Teile der Ausgabe, an denen ihm selbst sehr 
gelegen war, an andere Gelehrte abzugeben. 

Angesichts dieser vielseitigen Schwierigkeiten kénnen wir Erich Trunz 
zu der gelungenen Auswahl seiner Mitarbeiter und zu der durchgehenden 
Giite der bisher erschienen Bande der Hamburger Goethe-Ausgabe nur be- 
gliickwiinschen. 

ERICH FUNKE 
State University of Iowa 


GoETHES WEG zUR HuMANITAT. Von Hans M. Wolff. Bern: A. Francke AG. 
Verlag, 1951. Pp. 268. 


GOETHE IN DER PERIODE DER WAHLVERWANDTSCHAFTEN. Von Hans M. 
Wolff. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1952. Pp. 272. 


AMERICAN scholars can point with pride to their contributions occasioned by 
Goethe’s 200th birthday in 1949. Articles appeared in our journals, and 
special collections of essays were issued by various University Presses. Books 
written in English dominated the scene, but a number of German books 
were written in this country, outstanding among them the publications by 
Heinrich Meyer and the late Karl Viétor. To these must be added the volumes 
so far written by Professor Hans M. Wolff of the University of California. 
It has become the practice in Germany to call the literary period from 
the second half of the 18th century to the first third of the 19th century the 
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age of Goethe, and that era Prof. Wolff has undertaken to investigate. No 
attempt is made to give a comprehensive view of the times, nor is a systematic 
history of the literary development from Goethe’s birth in 1749 to his death 
in 1832 intended. Instead of making a complete survey, Prof. Wolff in his 
technique resembles an old-fashioned prospector who digs and drills only at 
places where he suspects to strike it rich. That saves him the trouble of telling 
facts well known to most readers. 

So far three books have appeared. In Die Weltanschauung der deutschen 
Aufklérung in geschichtlicher Entwicklung a number of men, among them 
Thomasius, Johann Adolf Hofmann and Christian Wolff, who did not get a 
favorable treatment by previous literary historians, are vindicated, and the 
pre-eminence of the philosophical over the poetic world during the period of 
German rationalism is made clear. 

The second volume, entitled Goethes Weg zur Humanitat, which according 
to the author’s preface is a direct continuation of the first volume and with 
which the investigation of Goethe starts, does not deal with the poet’s rococo 
period and also presupposes an adequate knowledge of the era of “Sturm 
und Drang.” Nevertheless Wolff probes into the Frankfurt days and tries 
to fix earlier dates for the first conceptions of Wilhelm Meister, Tasso and 
Egmont than have been heretofore accepted. Since direct evidence is either 
totally or almost totally lacking, he has resort to circumstantial evidence. 
There is no doubt that the proof, whose burden generally falls on the claimant, 
is skilfully executed. 

Wolff contends that Goethe started an Urmeister in 1773, a typical 
“Storm and Stress’’ tale dealing with love and adventures. The introduction 
of Melina some time later made the story into a novel of the theatre known 
to the world since 1911 as Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendung. Finally 
the “Bildungsroman” under the name of Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre became 
the end product of an extended evolution. 

Likewise in 1773 Goethe thought of writing a drama that would 
contrast Tasso, the genius, with the pseudo-genius Antonio. Wolff adroitly 
shows that in the final drama neither Tasso nor Antonio are consistent per- 
sonalities, because Goethe makes them pursue different aims. The Uriasso, 
if we may give the pre-Weimar form that name, was a drama of rivalry be- 
tween Tasso and Antonio, who knew each other at the court of Ferrara 
and fought for the favor of the Duke and for the love of Leonore. Antonio, 
being the smarter diplomat and courtier, was the winner, while Tasso became 
the victim of his opponent’s intrigues and consequently a hater of-aristocracy 
and court life. Such feeling Goethe expressed once when he wrote Die Leiden 
des jungen Werthers, and the first draft of the Tasso drama must have been 
conceived when Goethe was filled with the Werther mood. 

In his autobiography Goethe claims that the idea to write Egmont came 
to him in 1775. But Wolff doubts the accuracy of Goethe’s memory and tries 
to prove that Egmont was first thought of in 1773, because the foundations 
of the drama are rooted in the period of Storm and Stress, when unrestrained 
freedom was the keynote of Goethe’s thinking, when he hated the tyranny 
of an absolute monarch and sympathized with traditionalism under the influ- 
ence of Justus Méser. Even to the original love plot a greater importance 
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must have been given than is shown in the finished drama. Goethe occupied 
himself with the problem of a woman between two men, the same problem 
which we find in all his longer Storm and Stress works. 

Relying for proof to a great extent upon circumstantial evidence, Wolff 
tries to trace Goethe’s development from a “Stiirmer und Dranger” to a 
mature and harmonious personality. Such an attempt is not new and has 
been made by others who used Goethe’s works as a basis for getting deeper 
insight into a great man’s individuality. Wolff pursues a single strain when 
he recognizes the poet’s despair about 1773 and his efforts to overcome the 
Werther feeling. 

How Goethe, the genius, grew up and what pains he experienced in that 
process is expertly related. The older and more mature the poet became, the 
more the self-styled superman realized that he was an ordinary but gifted 
mortal. The works of Goethe are milestones on such a road, beginning with 
Werther and continuing by way of Clavigo and Stella to Wilhelm Meister. 

Wolff’s assertion that Goethe’s love life was of such a dualistic nature 
that he needed someone to love with his soul and at the same time someone 
else to satisfy his physical desires seems to be an oversimplification. Any 
kind of love was for Goethe a tyrannical force which had to be fought and 
overcome. In the case of Lili Schénemann it was doubly dangerous, because 
it was a love of body and soul. 

Wolff makes it clear to his readers that it took Goethe three years in 
Weimar to lose the Werther feeling. Only active participation in every-day 
life with a will for practical accomplishments gave Goethe the needed self- 
assurance and self-discipline. The love for Charlotte von Stein, which other 
biographers have stressed so much, is not given such great importance, and 
in that respect one feels that Wolff sees quite correctly that Charlotte von 
Stein was more of a general remedy than a specific one. Goethe, after having 
taken root in Weimar, saw that the creative artist ought to be a useful mem- 
ber of society and participate in direct and practical aims for the welfare of 
the commonwealth in which he intended to live. The self-discipline which is 
always the sign of a maturing individual and which Goethe began to acquire 
led him to a philosophical principle best known as “Humanitat” or ethical 
idealism. 

Wolff does not disagree with previous psycho-biographers that Goethe 
symbolized his development towards “Humanitat” by writing the drama 
I phigenie. Even if Goethe, as is claimed by Wolff, thought of writing a play 
dealing with Iphigenie as early as 1773, there is great doubt whether, under the 
spell of his Werther feeling, he would have been able to do justice to the Greek 
heroine. At the age of twenty-four no victory over his inner struggles was 
possible that would set up Iphigenie as an ideal and find a solution in a classi- 
cal spirit. The man of thirty-seven who went to Italy in 1786 had learned to 
play the game of life and love. 

Goethes Weg zur Humanitdt keeps what it promises, if the reader expects 
to learn about a narrow phase of the poet’s personality, viz., the turning of a 
young man from a belief in the rights and prerogatives of the genius and in 
the superiority of the creative artist to a recognition of the many limitations 
of most human beings. 
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Although the psycho-biographical aspect occupies the main interest, the 
reader cannot help enjoying certain well presented interpretations of Goethe’s 
works, among which those of Werther, Stella and I phigenie stand out.— 

Goethe in der Periode der Wahlverwandtschaften is not a continuation of 
Goethes Weg zur Humanitdt. Wolff omits the journey to Italy and the first 
fourteen years of the “Gewissensehe” with Christiane Vulpius. The role of 
prospector is taken up again by Wolff when Goethe in 1802 first meets Silvie 
von Ziegesar (1785-1858). While former biographers made much of Goethe’s 
interest in Minna Herzlieb during the first decade of the 19th century, the 
latest research has put the spotlight on Silvie von Ziegesar, to whom Goethe 
was introduced at the house of the publisher Frommann in Jena, the same 
house where Minna Herzlieb lived. Silvie and Minna were close friends. 
The friendship between Goethe and Silvie and its influence upon the works 
written between 1802 and 1809 form the contents of Wolff’s book Goethe in 
der Periode der Wahlverwandischaften. 

As stated before, Wolff considers Goethe as a person of a dualistic erotic 
needs. His sexual desires were fully taken care of by his marriage with 
Christiane, but for poetic inspiration he demanded other feminine influence. 
Wolff, as a good pleader, makes an apt opening statement with the chapter 
entitled “‘Idylle in den béhmischen Bergen” (why not “béhmischen Badern’’?) 
and uses the flash-back technique to give his readers the story of the friend- 
ship between Goethe and Silvie von Ziegesar as completely as possible. Since 
sc little is known about their relationship that might be called direct proof, 
circumstantial evidence is employed quite often for the sake of plausibility. 

According to Wolff Goethe’s drama Die natiirliche Tochter underwent 
a considerable change due to the poet’s meeting with Silvie. For a number of 
years Goethe suppressed his desires until another meeting occurred in May 
1807 at Frommann’s house in Jena and renewed his interest in the young girl. 
The result of this meeting was the writing of some of the short stories now 
famous as interludes in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre. Their theme may be 
described as the love of an aging man for a young girl, so well expressed by the 
title of one of the tales: ““Der Mann von fiinfzig Jahren.” 

Even the Wanderjahre fell under the spell of Silvie, and above all Silvie 
is connected with Prometheus’ complaint of advanced age and nostalgic long- 
ing for youth in Pandora. But one must ask at once: What influence did Minna 
Herzlieb exert on Pandora and on the sonnets of 1807? The answer will be 
difficult to find, since Goethe was quite open concerning his feelings for Minna 
and made a deep secret of those for Silvie. ; 

Wolff has gone into the relationship between Goethe and Silvie von 
Ziegesar during 1808 with great diligence and given detailed descriptions of 
the various meetings between them, first in Thuringia and later in the Bohe- 
mian spas, where their mutual interest reached a climax (of which however 
little is known), only to decline gradually during the year 1808. Using the 
result of his findings concerning the love of the aging poet for the young 
daughter of a Thuringian nobleman, Wolff analyzes Die Wahlverwandt- 
schaften and comes to the conclusion that, more than anyone else, it is Silvie 
von Ziegesar who drove the novelist to write this work of fiction. Besides a 
good and penetrating discussion of the Wahlverwandtschaften the reader will 
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appreciate the individual reports dealing with the stories of 1807 and 1808 
and above all the well thought-out and presented interpretation of Pandora. 

Having now an excellently documented report dealing with Goethe’s 
interest in Silvie von Ziegesar, one must never forget that the events pre- 
sented form a small segment of Goethe’s many-sided activities in the years 
1802-1809. Wolff adds to our knowledge of the poet’s love life and lets us 
look into the cat-and-mouse play which Goethe performed as the man be- 
tween two women. 

HERMANN BARNSTORFF 
University of Missouri 


WILHELM WAIBLINGER IN ITALY. By Lawrence S. Thompson. (University of 
North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 9.) 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. xii+ 
105. $3. 


WHILE MONOGRAPHS on forgotten figures may sometimes succeed in resusci- 
tating their heroes, they may also at other times make us feel that these 
were justly forgotten. It is unfortunate that the present study falls into the 
latter group—unfortunate because Wilhelm Waiblinger probably does not 
wholly deserve his oblivion and a really penetrating examination of his par- 
ticular kind of Jtaliensehnsucht would form a welcome contribution to the 
history of the German mind. Mr. Thompson disappoints not only because of 
his approach but also because of his depressing pedestrianism and complete 
lack of style. 

His study is divided into chapters on “Waiblinger and” various aspects 
of Italy, chapters in which he attempts to “‘analyse and classify Waiblinger’s 
comments ...in the light of literary tradition and his own creative writ- 
ing...” (p. ix). Mr. Thompson inclines to the view that the enthusiastic 
young Swabian played a fairly considerable role in interpreting Italy and its 
culture to Germany, although he fails to establish this point conclusively: 
“ .. his work is readable and may well have made at least as great an im- 
pression on the popular mind as the work of the more scholarly romanticists” 
(p. 95). Three editions of the collected works appeared between 1840 and 1859, 
Mérike’s edition of the poems in 1844. Probably the Gedichte aus Italien, 
edited by Grisebach (1881-93), appeared more in the interests of philology 
than in response to popular demand. 

Search as one will, it is hard to find anything in this study that goes 
beyond the generally known or the merely platitudinous. Perhaps the most 
important conclusion concerns Waiblinger’s way of looking at things Italian. 
He was tireless in his search for the nationally typical and thus a true (though 
perhaps unconscious—Mr. Thompson does not say) disciple of Herder and a 
forerunner or fellow traveler of German historicism. 

It is regrettable that the author endorses the facile classification of 
Waiblinger as “eine nach Norden verirrte siidliche Natur,” and thus falls 
plump into the old “romantic” fallacy about Mediterranean peoples, still 
widely prevalent in Northern lands. Waiblinger himself knew better, even 
if he did think of Italy as his fairy bride. Was not the very difference between 
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himself and the land of his predilection one of its main attractions fer him? 
To illustrate how un-Southern Waiblinger is: He is riding in a carriage 
through the Roman campagna with an Italian of the upper middle class. A 
magnificent sunset comes over the plain, and the reader gets a lurid descrip- 
tion of its glory. The Italian? ““Mein Anzianer lie das Alles passiren, zufrie- 
den, daf$ er den Albanerberg hinauf Vorspann hatte.” (Werke, ed. Canitz, 
VIII, 171 f.) On such matters there is no better guide than Norman Douglas, 
whose books on Italy and its people Mr. Thompson might have perused 
with profit. 

The chapter on “‘Waiblinger and the Italian Landscape” suffers from 
neglect of literature pertinent to the subject. Biese and von Klenze are the 
author’s mainstays; Rehder’s work is not even mentioned. He could have 
also found light in K. Gerstenberg’s “Goethe und die italienische Landschaft”’ 
(Deutsche Vierteljahrss., I [1923], 636 ff.), in R. Hausler’s Das Bild Italiens in 
der deutschen Romantik (1939), in A. Zippel’s Wilhelm Heinse und Italien 
(1930) and presumably elsewhere—I mention only titles I happen to be ac- 
quainted with. For whom did these men write, if not for Mr. Thompson? 
Heinse’s experience of the landscape of Italy, for example, offers many illumi- 
nating points of similarity and contrast; yet Heinse, though listed seven times 
in the index, is not mentioned in this chapter. Mr. Thompson thinks “it is 
safe to make the generalization that Waiblinger observed Italian scenery in 
the same calm and comprehensive manner that distinguishes Horace and 
Goethe’s Italian poems” (p. 47). For my part, I should feel quite unsafe 
about making such a generalization. Waiblinger’s highly affective language, 
flavored with “‘unbeschreiblich,” ‘“unvergefBlich,” “zauberhaft,” “selig,” etc. 
etc., hardly strikes one as “calm”; I am not sure about “comprehensive.” 
The reader will learn with interest in this section (p. 50) that Heinrich Heine 
published a work called Jtalienische Reise, that ‘‘the thought of the transiency 
of life” is “distinctly romantic” (p. 45), and that geology is a “closet diver- 
sion” (p. 49). 

But the subject of Mr. Thompson’s notions of “literary tradition” and 
accuracy in scholarly publication would lead us too far afield. What can one 
expect from a book in which such sentences as these occur: ‘Even if the next 
generation did dilute Goethe’s plastic imagery with the subjective, the fact 
remains that it was highly sensitive to line and color in Italy” (p. 42). 
“Although Waiblinger frequently grouped Greek and Roman antiquity 
together as part of the general dichotomy of north and south so popular in 
his day, his interests in Greece and Rome spring from different sources and, 
accordingly, will be handled differently here” (p. 71). “Waiblinger wanted 
to enter into the spirit of the age so that he might look at it as the high water 
mark of history” (p. 86). “In Italy Waiblinger sensed a distinctly religious 
atmosphere that is obvious to any observant tourist” (p. 87). “The brilliant 
pictures of Greek life and legend show a remarkable imagination able to 
create brilliant pictures of a dead civilization from modern ruins” (p. 80). 
One could go on and on—Mr. Thompson is a master of the turgid metaphor— 
but now it is time for us to say farewell to the “Land der Citronen und Gold- 
orangen” (p. 51) and to “all the brilliance and sunlight traditionally associ- 
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ated with the peninsula” (p. 51), for there is one waiting for us “who might 
have been a worthy consort of great Zeus” (p. 72). We may be sure that that 
“checks closely with the idea Waiblinger wanted to convey” (p. 97). 
The author is director of libraries at the University of Kentucky. The 
proof-reading is careful. 
R. M. BROWNING 
Hamilton College 


La LEGENDE DES NIBELUNGEN EN ALLEMAGNE AU XIX® SIECLE. Par Ernest 
Tonnelat. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de 
Strasbourgh, fascicule 119.) Paris, 1952. 


THIS BOOK has as its basis a course of lectures which the late Professor Tonne- 
lat delivered at the Collége de France in 1938-39. The text, revised for publi- 
cation in the Revue des cours et conférences, was already in the hands of the 
printers when the German invasion occurred, and the matter was shelved 
for the time being. In 1948, however, before he was able to give it further 
attention, the author died. What the Association des Publications has now 
published is, therefore, the unemended version of his original typescript 
copy. 

The book surveys the story of the Nibelungen in the forms in which it 
was presented in Germany during the nineteenth century. There exist 
altogether some fifty of these plays and epic poems,! but Tonnelat examines 
only the best known in order to discover what kind of treatment the original 
subject matter has been accorded by the modern poets. On the evidence 
which he collects he feels justified in concluding: “Notre examen nous a 
amenés, en chaque cas, 4 conclure que |’ceuvre moderne restait inférieure a 
Vceuvre médiévale qu’elle prétendait tantét restaurer et tantét refaire en- 
tiérement” (p. 153). 

Tonnelat does not underrate the part which the works of Hebbel and 
Wagner, to take but two examples, have played in spreading the knowledge 
of the Nibelungen story; he merely submits that the versions which they 
contain do not convey the story as fairly as the Nibelungenlied. Behind his 
criticism, however, one senses something that cannot be ascribed entirely to 
his intense loyalty to the mediaeval epic. In the introduction Professor 
Fourquet states: “Il n’a pas fait sentir. . . l’"avantage qu’il avait d’étre plus 
libre, comme Frangais, a l’égard de certaines admirations commandées par 
by German nationalism, he very properly abhors it; and yet it is precisely 
in the material which he set himself to study that there exists so much. Asa 
scholar he is justifiably annoyed at the arbitrary alterations which the inclu- 
sion of so modern a theme makes in the magnificent plot; but it is regrettable 
that his resentment at the sentiment itself should have led him into a state 
of bitterness which has not been without effect on his criticism. Not that this 
is immediately apparent. Each chapter gives a detailed and reliable analysis 
of the work under review, the occasion of its writing and the indebtedness of 


} Between 1900 and 1939 there have appeared about a dozen more. 
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its author to the early sources or to his own invention. Fouqué comes in for 
some favourable comment, but with Raupach, that indefatigable and popular 
playwright, it is a very different matter. Tonnelat rightly dismisses his ver- 
sion as pure melodrama, interesting only in that it inspired others. 

The chapter on Wagner’s Der Ring des Nibelungen gives an exhaustive 
account of the four plays and of the fundamental changes that Wagner’s 
conception of the original myth has caused in the story. Tonnelat admits 
that, taken in conjunction with the music, the work has always been accept- 
able to audiences of all nationalities; but, taken by themselves, the plays are, 
as a guide to the Nibelungen story, practically worthless. It is unfortunate, 
however, that Tonnelat should have allowed a note of personal animosity 
to creep into his criticism.” 

In his next chapter, dealing with Geibel’s Brunhild, he is again guilty of 
some resentful comment. We are reminded (p. 96) that the long speeches in 
which Geibel gives his exposition, and, furthermore, his use of a confidante 
for Briinhild, are precisely what the German critics from Lessing onwards 
have always condemned in French plays. Not that Tonnelat is unjustified in 
his low estimate of the play; Geibel’s poetic talent was quite unsuited to such 
a plot. 

Hebbel’s trilogy, which is still by far the most famous of the modern 
versions of the Nibelungen story (it won for its author the coveted Schiller 
prize), arouses even deeper exasperation. Tonnelat allows Hebbel some 
beauty of language and style, much skillful workmanship and a sense of 
dignity in the delineation of his characters; but he finds that he has failed in 
his attempt primarily through his mistaken belief (pp. 104-05; 153) that the 
story is essentially dramatic, and secondly by his typically German introduc- 
tion of a philosophical-historical basis (pp. 126-27; 154). 

Tonnelat closes his survey with some works, now almost forgotten, 
which were openly nationalistic in their inspiration. W. Jordan’s epic poems, 
born of the period of Pangermanism, were immensely popular, and over a 
hundred thousand copies were sold before 1900. For a Frenchman who has 
experienced the fruits of this nationalism such works are tragically prophetic 
(pp. 151-52). Tonnelat has, nevertheless, done more than any other French- 
man to acquaint his countrymen with the story of the Nibelungen.’ It is sad 
that his last words on the subject should have been tinged with so much 
bitterness.‘ 

MAryY FLEET 


London 


2 Cp. his remark on Nibelungentreue, pp. 90-91. 

* Cp. E. Tonnelat, La Chanson des Nibelungen. Etude sur la composition et la forma- 
tion du poéme épique (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de Stras- 
bourg, fascicule 30), 1926. E. Tonnelat, La Chanson des Nibelungen. Traduction. Paris, 
1945. 

‘ He is, however, surely wrong in assuming (p. 154) that the failure of the modern 
poets to resuscitate the story is due to the fact that the subject is “dead.” The con- 
tinued attempts are rather proof that any such robust matter, which can go on exer- 
cising the imagination and stimulating creative effort, is still very much “alive.” 
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STEFAN GEORGE: SON OEUVRE POETIQUE. Par Claude David. Bibliothéque 
de la Société des Etudes Germaniques, no. IX. Lyon-Paris: IAC, 1952. 
Pp. 402. 


THis clearly-written, well-documented critical work by Claude David goes 
beyond the mere “ceuvre poétique” to the biographical elements in and 
philosophical influences on George’s poetic works. In his major chapters, the 
critic portrays amply George’s biographical background, the “George Kreis,” 
and the Blatter fiir die Kunst. He draws heavily on Robert Boehringer’s 
Mein Bild von Stefan George (Diisseldorf, 1951), as well as the same author’s 
Ewiger Augenblick (private edition, 1945) and Edgar Salin’s Um Stefan George 
(Godesberg, 1948). 

David frequently abstracts George’s world of ideas from the text of his 
poetic works, and occasionally rebuffs Gundolf as well as Wolters. He presents 
George’s system of ideas clearly and without stressing the “George Myth,” 
with which he takes issue in discussing Gundolf’s and Wolters’ interpreta- 
tions. 

David’s annotated selective bibliography (pp. 377-82) is valuable for 
its inclusion of post-war research on George. A table of George’s individual 
poems (pp. 383-96) in the pagination of the definitive edition (Berlin: Bondi, 
1927-34) has useful notes on the location of each poem that has been trans- 
lated into French. 

The arrangement of David’s volume is chronological, with the titles of 
the chief cycles of George’s poems as chapter headings. In his analysis of 
George’s poetic style he is particularly adept with regard to the earlier works. 
Gradually the evolution of ideational content takes precedence over style, 
until, in the discussion of Das Neue Reich, the George ideal is treated in its 
historical relation to rising nationalism in Germany. David’s analysis of the 
influence of French symbolism and the Parnasse movement on George is 
especially good, as is his discussion of the monosyllabic, prophetic word-magic 
in George’s later poetry. With regard to George’s translations, he analyses 
only those from the French. He might have included the monosyllabic nature 
of George’s translations of Shakespeare’s sonnets in his analysis of this point 
in the poet’s style. 

With the chapter on Der Siebente Ring, David begins to stress heavily 
the biographical aspect in George’s works. He gives the background of the 
“cosmic” philosophy in the George circle and biographical details of the 
Maximin incident, not omitting petty jealousies and “Roman” feasts of 
George’s Munich period. In Der Stern des Bundes, the esoteric quality of the 
widening George circle is stressed, with the educative force of the master- 
disciple relationship. In the last chapter, dealing with Das Neue Reich, David 
sees this period as the end of written poetry for George. Hereafter George is 
to influence by the “word”’ in his wanderings from circle to circle of disciples. 
The historical and political situation in Germany, encroaching on George’s 
aesthetic “Reich,” finally overtakes it, and Hitler’s Third Reich adapts and 
distorts the principle of aesthetic leadership. George leaves for Switzerland, 
where he dies ten months after the Nazis, advent to power. 

In an excellent conclusion David reviews George’s inner contrasts and 
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solitary battles in developing his aesthetic principle into a principle of leader- 
ship. He characterizes George’s world as a world unto itself, a world of pride: 


Le monde de George est celui de |’orgueil pur. C’est cet orgueil qui anime un des athé- 
ismes les plus résolus dont la littérature témoigne . . . . L’esprit seul édifie un univers 
a sa mesure; il enfante les dieux .... C’est 14, pour notre sentiment, ce qui donne a 
oeuvre de George sa grandeur. Elle représente une des protestations les plus fanati- 
ques et, méme dans les derniers recueils, les plus désolées, de l">homme contre son destin. 
(p. 373) 


Although Stefan George did not found a “church” but rather a “chapel,” 
Claude David maintains that in the history of literature he will take his place 
as a great exemplifier of one type of modern aestheticism (p. 375). 
RoBErT R. BREWSTER 
University of Richmond 


FRANZ KAFKA: EINE BETRACHTUNG SEINES WERKES. Von H. S. Reiss. Heidel- 
berg: Lambert Schneider Verlag, 1952. Pp. 195. 


FEW GERMAN writers and poets have been as widely acclaimed outside of 
Germany as Franz Kafka. The international scope of this interest can best 
be gauged by the volume of research to which Kafka’s work has been sub- 
jected. We are willing to grant that many of the “solutions” offered to the 
“Kafka problem” the world over are more or less debatable, and that a great 
deal of the mental effort expended seems to have been wasted, if for no other 
reason than that Kafka’s diaries, letters, and other unpublished materials 
nave hitherto not been available to literary critics in general. However, not 
all of these discussions have been in vain, and the would-be Kafka critic 
has to move very cautiously today and to weigh with great care the many 
suggestions and observations that have been made, if he wants his contribu- 
tion to be really meaningful. 

Apparently, H. S. Reiss, the author of the most recent full-length study 
of Kafka’s work, thought otherwise. Either he was unaware of the existence 
of the vast body of Kafka literature (a great deal of it being French and 
American), or he believed he could dispense with it. He seems to have relied 
almost exclusively on some of the older and most obvious publications (such 
as Brod’s biography and Tauber’s one-sided interpretation). As a result, the 
reader has the strange sensation of finding himself back in the earliest stages 
of a purely aesthetic and intellectual approach to Kafka and may be forgiven 
for getting rather impatient with a study which, in 1952 , proceeds in all 
innocence from the assumption that Kafka’s fiction is a creative quest for 
God in the tradition of German Romanticism. 

We do not mean to claim that Kafka’s writings are without bearing on 
religious questions; we only maintain that the religious nature of his work is 
so problematical as to exclude the application of all conventional frames of 
reference. Erich Heller’s “The World of Franz Kafka,’ one of the few recent 
discussions of the problem which are at least mentioned by Reiss, should have 
informed him that there are valid arguments against an interpretation of 


1 First published in the Cambridge Journal, u, 1 (October 1948), pp. 11 ff. 
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Kafka as a religious writer. A great deal of specific information might have 
been gathered also from the many investigations of the problem by authors 
thoroughly trained in psychoanalytical techniques, even though their findings 
may have to be viewed with great reserve. Thus, no Kafka study should be 
undertaken today without at least the closest reference to Charles Neider’s 
The Frozen Sea. In short, a really significant reinterpretation of Kafka would 
have had to face these and many other problems that have occupied major 
critics everywhere during the last 20 or 30 years. A redefinition of the function 
of religion within Kafka’s creative work might then have been possible, but 
it would have been no more than a valuable byproduct of such a compre- 
hensive study. 

It is entirely conceivable that Reiss has so utterly failed in his efforts 
because he seems to have worked without adequate critical and organizational 
methods. In order to prove his points, whatever they may be, he quotes at 
random from the novels and short stories. There is no trace of a feeling for the 
element of growth in Kafka’s art; the earliest writings are placed unhesitat- 
ingly next to the last. It is, therefore, not clear whether Reiss was even aware 
of the fact that America was the last of the three novels to be published 
although the first to be written; if he was, he must have been benignly indif- 
ferent to it. 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 


New York State College for Teachers 


AMERICAN LITERARY CritTIcIsmM 1900-1950. Edited by Charles I. Glicksberg, 

New York: Hendricks House, Inc., 1952. Pp. vii+574. $5. 

THE TURN of the mid-century, that convenient chronological development and 
occasion for stock-taking on all sides, has not been slighted by the observers 
of literary criticism. Mr. Glicksberg’s anthology is one of several recent pub- 
lications taking up a now almost forty-year-old theme of Van Wyck Brook’s 
to announce that not only has America but literary criticism in America at 
length “come of age.” As an anthology and bibliography Mr. Glicksberg’s 
volume parallels some parts of the revised edition (1951) of Morton D. Zabel’s 
larger collection Literary Opinion in America, and Mr. Glicksberg’s Introduc- 
tion (p. 3-59) bears the same relation not only to Mr. Zabel’s Introduction 
but to a volume recently published by William Van O’Connor under the title, 
An Age of Criticism 1900-1950. 

Mr. Glicksberg’s selections, the work of twenty-seven authors ranging 
from Huneker in 1910 to Trilling in 1950, center on the role and responsibility 
of criticism itself with an emphasis that here and there (notably, for instance, 
with Ransom and Tate) manages to slight what I should think a more impor- 
tant matter, the author’s peculiar view of the nature of literature. But 
criticism of an editor’s selections is an ad libitum performance. I am content 
to say that Mr. Glicksberg has made a good enough anthology for a certain 
purpose. The short biographical accounts and the bibliographies will be use- 
ful enough, though they appear to me to be better managed for most of the 
writers up to about 1930 than for some of the “new” critics, and in the latter 
section at least the writing labors under some of the same embarrassments 
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that I am about to describe as marking the Introduction. Recent “formalist 
critics,” we are told (p. 515), “sometimes overreach themselves. Pope is 
rehabilitated as a consummate artist, a master of deft irony and double 
entendre.”’ 

The merits of Mr. Glicksberg’s introductory essay are the considerable 
learning which it displays, the author’s zeal to understand and define a more 
or less autonomous discipline of literary criticism, and his fearless attitude 
in the face both of impressionistic posturings and of such twentieth-century 
encroachments upon literary criticism as Marxist sociology and psychiatry. 
But the weaknesses of the essay are prominent—in style, in organization, and 
in vision. One of the main difficulties, for instance, is with metaphor, or with 
the metaphoric debris through which the thoughts often wind their way. 
“Materialism was in the saddle” (p. 8). “The field of sexual experience, 
hitherto taboo, was now enthusiastically explored” (p. 11). American culture 
“required a system of aesthetics, however flexible, born of practice and tested 
in the fires of discussion, which the critic could apply concretely to a given 
work of art” (p. 16). Then the overall structure, at least in the first three 
sections (pp. 3-29), suffers badly from circling and repetition. Such figures 
as Huneker, Mencken, Van Wyck Brooks, and W. C. Brownell dodge elu- 
sively about through a background darkly blended of themes like Puritan- 
ism, Philistinism, industrialism, materialism, provincialism, humanism, and 
expressionsim. But there is no very clear order, either chronological ‘or 
thematic. It would be impossible to write an outline of what goes on. Another 
kind of weakness, not unrelated to these rhetorical ones, may be described 
approximately as an unsettled conflict between the author’s delight in the 
wild concourse of historically emerging forces which compete for the allegi- 
ance of modern criticism and his desire to see criticism purified and sys- 
tematized in its own way. Pages 56-59, for instance, describing the multiple 
distractions of the modern critic, the bewilderingly diverse claims made upon 
his talent, are among the best in the whole essay. Mr. Gilcksberg seems to 
me, however, unhappily haunted by the idea that there is some such thing as 
an “aesthetic component” in literature (p. 50)—a thing which inheres there 
but is not involved with the ideas and life concerns which are also present. 
“Oddly enough,” he says, Yvor Winters has coupled an insistence “‘on the 
importance of structural organization and inner coherence” with a “demand 
for rational discipline and moral values” (p. 44). Oddly enough! And Mr. 
Glicksberg has at the same time the unlucky idea that if a philosopher shows 
any tendency to extricate his views from a philosophy of historical flux he 
has sold out to some kind of ethical unreality. “Humanism, denying the reality 
of the natural order, rejects the concept of the natural man and the idea of 
the continuity of experience. [P.E.] More, for example, is convinced that the 
attempt ‘to represent life as an unmitigated flux . . . means confinement in a 
mad-house’ ”’ (p. 42). 

One of the merits of Mr. Glicksberg’s writing, as I have indicated, and 
one of its most engaging features, is his unblushing forthrightness in saying 
what he thinks of the revered figures. Let me introduce just two more quota- 
tions, ringing pronouncements which go far to define both the author’s special 
virtue and his limitations. 
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In his deep-rooted suspicion of theory, in his distrust of the intellect, in his denial that 
standards of any kind could be brought to bear on the field of criticism, he [Mencken] 
was part and parcel of the American booboisie that he so mercilessly lampooned. (p. 27) 
Whether or not one agrees with [T. S.] Eliot’s critical method and his evaluation of lit- 
erature, it is impossible not to acknowledge the high seriousness, the profound insight, 
and the sound scholarship which inform his work, at least before he was led astray by 
theological absolutes. (p. 44) 


Mr. Glicksberg’s discourse is no doubt a kind of portrayal of the paradoxical 
fighting which the modern critic must carry on—but so heavy-handed a 
job as to amount to caricature. One of his rivals (Mr. Zabel, p. 41 of his 
Introduction) has written the following generalization, in which I suggest this 
caricature may tastefully be framed. 

There can no longer be said to exist, as among earlier aesthetic or impressionistic 
schools, any serious desire to make art or literature an isolated phenomenon, an abso- 
lute end in itself, a completely self-justifying or self-sustaining mode of experience; but 
there does persist, and now more seriously than ever, a passion to show art as possessing 
an integrity of its own, its own wholeness of existence and experience, a superiority 
to use and practical relevance. 


W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
Yale University 


THE AMERICAN WAy: ASPECTS OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. By John T. 
Flanagan. Groningen Studies in English, IV. 1953. Pp. 66. 


THIS BROCHURE contains five lectures “on the evolution of the modern 
United States,” delivered at the University of Groningen during a conference 
in the spring of 1953. The lectures “emphasize certain basic ideas less familiar 
to a foreign student of the United States than to many a native American.” 
In analyzing these ideas the author avoids the merely chronological pattern 
in favor of such unifying ideas as the rebellion against the past, the stress on 
individualism in American society, the conflict between materialism and ideal- 
ism, the impact of the frontier, and the persistent lure of “the American 
dream.” 

This procedure may not account for the author whom Europeans best 
know, Longfellow, but it offers excellent opportunity for correcting the more 
obvious misconceptions which have grown up about our civilization. With- 
out blinking at our shortcomings, such as our materialism (which we share 
with the rest of the world), our preference for quantity to quality, our sus- 
picion of foreigners, our inept treatment of the Indian and the Negro, the 
author corrects the notion that Americans ‘“‘want to map out a policy for the 
rest of the world to follow”; he shows that we have by and large upheld 
human rights rather than a caste system; that we really enjoy religious free- 
dom, public education, and a high standard of living. This forthright, sensible 
treatment of the American idea in civilization cannot but be salutary at a 
time of widespread international tension and misunderstanding. 

ERNEST E. LEIsy 


Southern Methodist University 














CORRESPONDENCE 
JOHAN JOHAN AND ITS DEBT TO FRENCH FARCE 


In “Johan Johan and Its Debt to French Farce,” JEGP, LIII (January, 
1954), 23-37, Stanley Sultan asserts, ““There are no other apparent sources” 
than the traditionally assigned one, La Farce Nouvelle Tres Bonne et Fort 
Joyeuse de Pernet Qui Va au Vin, and condemns the general 


failure to read Johan Johan with critical care. Such a reading reveals not only the super- 
ficial quality of the English play’s debt to Pernet, but also the fact that its superiority 
to the farce is so great, and of such a nature, that the artistic originality it represents 
cannot be denied.! 


Demonstrating some differences between the play attributed to John Hey- 
wood and the Pernet farce, he points out the deficiencies, in this regard, of 
such scholars as Ian Maxwell and Karl Young; whereupon, he concludes: 


. .. the fact is, of course, that Heywood’s debt to Pernet is slight, while his accomplish- 
ment is considerable.? 


Unfortunately, however, Mr. Sultan’s ingenuity seems to have been 
expended on a matter which was apparently settled some four years ago. 
In TLS, February 24, 1950, p. 128, the present writer first pointed out that: 


Owing to the edition in 1949 by Gustave Cohen of his Recueil de Farces Francaises 
Inédites du XV* Siécle, Publiées pour la premiére fois (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
The Mediaeval Academy of America), it is possible to show that Johan Johan is not 
based on the Pernet farce, but is a fairly literal translation, with some minor differ- 
ences, of the Farce Nouvelle Tres Bonne et Fort Joyeuse du Pasté, whose three person- 
ages are L’Homme, La Femme and Le Curé. Since, among other reasons, France had 
a strong tradition in the genre, and in England Heywood stands virtually alone, the 
supposition is that the debtor is Heywood.’ 


In Mr. Sultan’s previous article, “The Audience-Participation Episode 
in Johan Johan,”’ JEGP, LII (October, 1953), 491-97, he is concerned with 
lines 241-64, in which the apportioning of the lines to the individual speakers, 
and the clarification of the action are, he believes, incorrectly handled in the 
editions of William Rastell, J. Q. Adams, and A. W. Pollard. Reference to 
Cohen’s edition shows that these lines likewise involve problems in the original 
French text, which gives to L’Homme lines 252-71 (from ‘“‘Actendez, je 
desuies ma robe,” to “Ne dictes pas qu’d moy il tienne”’). But Rastell’s text 
(printed, says Sultan, in 1533, although according to Greg, A Bibliography 
of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration, London, 1939, I, 88, in 1532/3), 
also assigns to Johan many more lines than does either Adams or Pollard; 
except for Tyb’s 258-59, all are Johan’s. This suggests that Rastell may have 
been following the printed original which Cohen edits, or the nearly literal 


‘7, 2. 

*P. F. 

In MLR, July, 1950 (XLV, 289-95), T. W. Craik offers an extended discussion 
of the Pasté farce as “The True Source of John Heywood’s ‘Johan Johan.’ ” Although 
evidently aware of the prior announcement, Mr. Craik makes no reference to it in his 
article; but cf. YWES, 1950, p. 104. 
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rendering into English, with the speakers almost unchanged, or both. It may 
therefore remove some of the blame from Rastell, whom Sultan finds guilty 
of errors. Like Sultan, Cohen holds the original text to be unacceptable, and 
suggests a different distribution. But see the cautionary reviews of Cohen’s 
edition by E. Droz, Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, XI (1949), 
296-303; F. Lecoy, Romania, LX XI (1950), 513-30; and G. Frank, MLN, 
LXV (1950), 269-72. In addition to the editions cited by Sultan, distributions 
of the crucial lines are proposed, inter alia, by R. de la Bére, John Heywood, 
Entertainer (London, 1937), pp. 244-45, and by Alois Brandl, Quellen des 
Weltlichen Dramas in England vor Shakespeare (Strassburg, Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Sprach- und Culturgeschichte der germanischen Vilker, 80. 
Heft, 1898), p. 268. To Mlle. Eugénie Droz, one of the authorities in the field, 
the present writer is indebted for the following suggestions: that the so-called 
farce of the Pasté (Cohen, No. XIX) is wrongly titled, and should properly 
be called La Farce de Jean Jenin qui fait chauffer la cire, being part of the 
cycle of Jean Jenin, the betrayed husband, whose patron is Saint Arnoul; 
and that the date of this farce may be about 1510—30, as the original collection 
was printed about 1540, and most of the pieces within it could be dated some- 
what before, although some few belong to the previous century. In his earlier 
article, Mr. Sultan has pointed to a matter beyond our present concern; but 
it is clear that the text of Johan Johan, as well as such problems as that of 
authorship, would benefit from a close comparison with the original French 
version. 
WILLIAM ELTON 


Ohio State University 
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